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PREFACE. 


In completing the first volume of our periodical, it 
seems right that we should say a few words by way of 
preface. The encouragement which we have already 
found has convinced us that we were not mistaken in the 
belief that an antiquarian journal was wanting. So far 
our experiment has succeeded beyond our expectations, 
and we see no grounds to despond for the future. Our 
journal is as yet young in months; every thing cannot 
be expected at once: we feel the wants of our public 
as we go on, and it shall be our constant and unceasing 
endeayour to supply them. We know that there is 
room for improvement, and we are using our utmost en- 
deavyours to improve. 

Although the character of our Journal is special, it 
embraces many objects, each of which must, in its turn, 
occupy our attention. One of these is to make our 
readers acquainted with new archzxological publications. — 
We shall endeavour to make our reviews fair, and in 
general our criticism shall be lenient; but we do not 
lose sight of the fact that we are unavoidably taking 
upon ourselves the office of censor, and we, therefore, 
feel ourselves obliged to be severe, when severity is 
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called for. We wish our journal to become a depository 
for the preservation of notices of local antiquarian dis- 
coveries, in which, as in every other subject, we invite 
the aid of our friends and correspondents. We shall 
from time to time admit reprospective reviews, and no- 
tices of old books which are curious and little known. 
Our plan, as will have been seen, embraces original 
essays, and every class of communication connected 
with archeological science. We intend also to give 
detailed reports of the proceedings of antiquarian socie- 
ties; and we have already taken measures for obtaining 
the reports of the foreign societies of this description, 
which have not hitherto appeared in any English journal. 

In our endeavours to obtain these results, in addition 
to our own exertions, we depend much on the zeal of 
our correspondents. It is the readiness with which they 
have already answered to our invitations which gives us 
confidence; and we take this opportunity: of expressing 
our thankfulness for their assistance, and our hope of 
its continuance. 


’ London, Feb. 1, 1842. 
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ADDRESS. 


The custom of prefacing a new periodical with pro- 
fessions—the ancient platitudes of presumed ability and 
perfect honesty —is one which many readers may pro- 
bably think much more suitably honoured in its breach 
than in its observance; yet we cannot consent to add 
another journal to the number of those with which the 
public is already rather wearied than satisfied, without 
stating the reasons which have led to its intrusion, and 
our expectations of carrying it on successfully. As an- 
tiquaries, indeed, the world will perhaps think we ought 
not to commence our labours with the omission of any 
old custom, were it even more unnecessary than the pre- 
sent ; but reverence for the “‘ good old times” has not 
been the feeling which has actuated us in the present 
instance. We are now for the first time soliciting the 
public attention, and every reader may reasonably ex- 
pect that we should give some account of our pretensions 
to be favourably received. We do so fearlessly and san- 
guinely, because we write not for the sake of gain, or of 
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reputation, but really and solely for the benefit of our 
favourite science. 

Never, perhaps, in the history of learning, have more 
rapid and essential changes taken place in any one branch 
of knowledge than the few last years have produced in 
the study of antiquities. By the exertions of the mo- 
dern school of antiquaries, a new face has been put on ar- 
cheeology, and its professors, for a long while the ridi- 
cule of a majority, have taken their deserved station 
amongst the real scholars of the day. We do not mean 
to say that the ridicule has altogether vanished — we 
wish we could; but, as the ignorance and quackery 
which gave rise to it are now gradually disappearing, 
we may expect that their disagreeable and wide-spread- 
ing companion may eventually follow. We will, if we 
can, expedite its departure, and, by rejecting every thing 
which can be interpreted into an argument against us, 
endeavour to imbue the public mind with a more fayour- 
able feeling than it has hitherto had towards antiquarian 
researches, the utility and importance of which, when 
properly directed, are unquestioned by every one who 
admits the value of nisrory. If there be any who do 
not, we are afraid their scepticism will be impenetrable 
to all the arguments we should be able to produce in 
this short paper. 

We speak more especially of the study of nndieieiinea 
in our own country, where the merited fames of Cam- 
den and Dugdale have been nationally drowned by the 
evil doings of the antiquaries of a later age, whose ephe- 
meral reputations were founded on descriptions of old 
earthenware, and who claimed and obtained from some 
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an undue consideration for the results of their sorry la- 
bours, simply because no one amongst them had suffi- 
cient discernment to discover that the science they 
abused was capable of better things. When, therefore, 
these results of Archeology were placed before the pub- 
lic as its summum bonum, it was no wonder they were 
despised, and the men who toiled for them treated with 
disdain. The emulation which was then deficient has 
since partially shown itself. It shall be our care to 
foster and encourage it. 

In addressing ourselves to the rising generation, we 
ardently ask for their confidence, even if that of the aged 
be at first denied. We will always encourage industry 
and talent, worthily employed; and we know too well 
the difficulties which young authors have to encounter, 
not to show every indulgence towards early errors, and 
cheer each one on in his labours. Happy shall we think 
ourselves, and highly indeed shall we esteem our ex- 
ertions, if by these means we rescue even one from de- 
spair, and place him in a road toward celebrity and 
honour. That many fine minds have been lost to the 
world, for want of encouragement in due season, is a 
fact too little regarded by public critics. Let the 
wavering one come, and we will not only give him, what 
all the world professes to give, our best advice, but per- 
haps assist him more materially with our pen. Let him 
not deceive himself, however, with the hope that, decause 
he is young, we will award additional praise to his ex- 
ertions; that would neither be fair toward his fellow 
authors or the public: but, if we have to complain, we 
will regard feelings that are much more susceptible in 
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early life than when a writer is callous, which he seldom 
fails to become in time, to the censure of periodical 
critics. 

We claim the attention of antiquaries for our journal, 
because it is the only one exclusively devoted to anti- 
quarian subjects; and strange will it be if a science, 
which sustains one of the highest chartered literary 
societies in the world, cannot or will not support a lite- 
rary paper for themselves. What the ‘ Philosophical 
Magazine” is to general science, we wish to be to the 
antiquarian world, and no single definition would so 
well express the station we intend to occupy. We 
invade no ground previously occupied, and are, there- 
fore, no usurpers. We are glad, indeed, to take the 
opportunity of expressing our high opinion of the oldest 
established magazine in this country; the only one 
which could he considered to fulfil any part of our in- 
tentions. We of course allude to the ‘“ Gentleman’s 
Magazine,” which has been for years, and we hope will 
for ever continue to be, the zealous advocate of anti- 
quarian literature. A glance at our first number will 
satisfy our readers that we are not at present invading 
the rights of Mr. Urban, ‘‘ confirmed by length of 
years,” and we give our word that we never contem- 
plate so doing. We entirely disavow any idea of 
rivalry, and, by our labours in a more confined sphere, 
hope in time to render this unpretending periodical a 
worthy companion to its excellent contemporary. 

Every art, observes Dr. Johnson, is improved by the 
emulation of competitors; and those who make no ad- 
vances towards excellence often stand as warnings against 
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faults. This consideration consoles us for the boldness 
of our attempt, although we confidently hope that we 
shall not become examples of the latter. We promise 
to exert ourselves to the utmost not to deserve such a 
fall, and we conclude this brief note of introduction by 
respectfully asking for that assistance from all classes 
of antiquaries, which will not, we think, be refused, 
when our motives are properly appreciated. 


Mebietus of recent Antiquartan Works. 


Amenities of Literature, consisting of Sketches and Characters 
of English Literature. By J. D’Israeli, D.C.L., F.S.A. 
3 vols. 8vo. London, Moxon. 


This is a delightful work, and we could not have wished 
for one more appropriate to afford a theme for our first critical 
labours. Our literature, especially of late years, has been so 
overrun with mere compilations, that the appearance of a really 
original historical work is not an event of every-day occur- 
rence. Of such a character is the “‘ Amenities of Literature,”’ 
in the strictest sense of the term, replete with valuable and 
philosophical results of an immense quantity and variety of 
reading, and expressed in appropriate and elegant language. 
The author of the “ Curiosities of Literature’ has more than 
completed a brilliant reputation, which has already stood the 
test of half a century—he has added new laurels, while those 
which have encircled his brow for years were daily increasing 
in splendour, and when he shall be numbered with the mighty 
that have existed, he will have left behind him a name that 
will be coeval with the literature he has so ably illustrated. 

We have indulged ourselves with the gratification of paying 
this tribute to the genius of one of the first writers of the age, 
and we take the opportunity of expressing our contempt of an 
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attempt which has been recently made to depreciate the value 
of that library in miniature, the ‘‘ Curiosities of Literature,” by 
the publication to the world of a few errors of detail which 
were discovered by a rigid critical inquiry into the contents of 
the whole work. There was no occasion for the cry of “ Awake, 
master Ford, awake! there is a hole made in your best coat, 
master Ford,” for what work embracing such a great variety 
of subjects could be completely accurate, or entirely withstand 
the test which fifty years had armed with increased facilities 
of criticism? Certainly none; and that is a pernicious and 
unworthy pen which attacks the minor faults of others, and 
adds nothing itself to the stores of literature. We hope the 
present work will not be favoured with a similar intrusion. 
The preface gives us the history of the work. Loss of sight 
prevented the author from completing his original intention of 
writing a connected history of our vernacular literature, and 
he gives us these volumes as the results of his labours before 
that melancholy affliction interrupted his studies. No apology 
was needed for the title of the book, for Mr. D’Israeli’s power 
of uniting amusement with instruction has not declined with 
his increasing years. ‘“‘ These volumes,” he observes, “ are 
designed for those of my contemporaries who, amid the diver- 
sified acquisitions of this age in science and in art, some of 
which had no existence with the public in my youth, are still 
susceptible of inquiries so intimately connected with the pro- 
gress of the human mind and of society, which should never be 
separated.” ‘These, we trust, constitute a large class of readers, 
and we hope that this work may find its way into other libra- 
ries than those of antiquaries, and diffuse its influence among 
all. It is absolutely indispensable to every historical library. 
We will extract the following eloquent passage from the 
preface, and then proceed to describe the work in the order of 
its several subjects : — 
«© Whoever imagines that he may safely lay aside all the succes- 
sive efforts of the English mind, as fashions out of date, contracts 
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his faculties within his own day, and can form no adequate concep- 
tion of that ample inheritance of the intellectual powers bequeathed 
to us from age to age. ‘To be ignorant of all antiquity is a mutila- 
tion of the human mind; it is early associations and local circum- 
stances which give a vent to the mind of a people from their infancy, 
and insensibly constitute the nationality of genius, separating the 
manners and feelings of neighbouring nations. Even the errors or 
singularities of our predecessors, the sagacious know, become so 
many accessions to their experimental knowledge; and in whatever 
is excellent, the impulses of our predecessors stand connected with 
our own. We but continue the chain of human sympathies, whose 
remotest link, be it ever so backward, supports what is now around 
mye? (pix) 

Every people have had a fabulous age. England has had 
one, and Mr. D’Israeli commences at an epoch when giants had 
succeeded, as inhabitants of these mighty realms, the brute 
creation only, and England itself, according to the Welsh triad, 
a region of impenetrable forests and impassable morasses. 
After giving a brief summary of the statements of the old 
chroniclers, the author proceeds to the Druidical Institution, 
“‘a government of sages among a semi-barbarous people, who 
invented and taught such philosophy and other learning as 
were never read of nor heard of by any men before.” The 
presumed encyclopedic knowledge which this order possessed, 
and the singular customs which they practised, have afforded 
sufficient analogies and affinities to maintain the occult and 
remote origin of Druidism. Nor has this notion been the 
mere phantom of modern system-makers. It was a subject of 
inquiry among the ancients whether the Druids had received 
their singular art of teaching by secret initiation, and the pro- 
hibition of all writing, with their doctrine of the pre-existence 
and transmigration of souls, from Pythagoras; or, whether 
this philosopher in his universal travels had not alighted 
among the Druids, and had passed through their initiation ? 
(pp. 10, 11.) 
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Whence and when the British Druids transplanted them- 
selves to this lone world amid the ocean, bringing with them 
all the wisdom of far-antiquity to an uncivilized race, is, as 
Mr, D’Israeli justly observes, one of those events in the history 
of man which no historian can write. We are told that they 
were so wholly devoted to nature, that they prohibited the use 
of any tool in the construction of their rude works; all are 
unhewn masses, or heaps of stones; such are their cairns and 
eromleches and corneddes, and that wild architecture whose 
stones hang on one another, still frowning on the plains of 
Salisbury, and whose origin is as unknown as that of the Py- 
ramids. Perhaps our readers will not be displeased to see 
the account given by Giraldus Cambrensis, in the absence of 
any more credible authority, and which may be resolved into 
two conjectures, either that Stonehenge was erected by Aure- 
lius Ambrosius in memory of the British nobility perfidiously 
slain at a treaty by Hengist the Saxon, or set up by the Bri- 
tains themselves in honour of that sovereign :— 


“« There was formerly in Ireland a wonderful pile of stones, called 
chorea gigantum, because giants brought them into Ireland from the 
remotest part of Africa, and set them up in the plains of Kildare, not 
far from the castle of the Naase,.as well by art as by strength. These 
stones, according to the British story, Aurelius Ambrosius, king of 
the Britains, procured Merlin, by supernatural means, to bring from 
Ireland into Britain. And that he might have some famous monu- 
ment of so great a treason to after-ages, set them up in the same 
order and art as they stood formerly, in the place where the flower 
of the British nation fell by the murderous practices of the Saxons.” 
(De Admirandis Hibernia, cap. xviii.) 


The early history of Britain is involved in much obscurity, 
and our author soon passes into the more yielding field of 
Anglo-Saxon literature. Czdmon, “ the father of English 
song,” has a chapter to himself, with a discussion of his merits 


placed by the side of Milton. Beowulf has another chapter, 


and so have the Anglo-Norman writers: but we must request 
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our readers’ indulgence while we leave the consideration of 
these for a future paper. 

The view which Mr. D’Israeli has taken of the character of 
Sir John Maundevile, our first traveller, or, rather, the ‘first 
Englishman who has recorded his journeys, is very just and 
accurate. Maundevile, it will be recollected, “‘on the day of 
St. Michael, in the year of our Lord 1322, passed the sea, 
and went the way to Hierusalem, and to behold the mervales 
of Inde.” A deep religious emotion, an obscure indefinite 
curlosity, and a courageous determination to wander wherever 
the step of man could press on the globe, to tell the world 
“‘ the mervayles”’ it unconsciously holds within its orb, were the 
Inspiration of a journey which stood next in solemnity to a 
departure to the world of spirits. Sir John had prepared him- 
self, for he was learned not only in languages, but in authentic 
romance, and in romantic history; and he honestly resolved to 
tell all “ the mervayles ” which he had seen, and those which he 
had not; and these last were not the least, but they were 
given to the world as what “ men seyn.” 

Sir John Maundevile’s probity remains unimpeached ; for 
the accuracy of whatever he relates from his own personal 
observation has been confirmed by subsequent travellers. On 
his return to Europe, he hastened to Rome to submit his book 
to the pope, and to “ his wise council,” and ‘‘ those learned men 
of all nations who dwell at that court.” ‘The volume was 
critically reviewed ; and his holiness “ ratified and confirmed 
by book in all points,” by referring to an account of some 
other travels* written in Latin. The pope decreed that not 
only all that Maundevile related was veracious, but that the 


* Mr. D’Israeli suggests that the travels of Rubriquis, or Marco 
Polo, are here referred to. We think that the original of the ‘‘ So- 
lace of Pilgrims” was much more likely to have been employed on 
such an occasion. Our orthography of the traveller’s name also 
differs from that used by Mr. D’Israeli, which has not the support 
of MS. authority. 
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Latin book which he possessed contained much more, and from 
that the Mappa Mundi had been made. Maundevile, indeed, 
has himself told us that he wrote only from his recollections 
as they would ‘‘come into his mind.” These, necessarily, 
were often broken and obscure. Some ‘‘ mervayles” remained 
unrecorded, and hereafter were to be ‘‘ more plainly told;”’ 
but these are probably lost to us. (Vol. 1., p. 244.) 

Mr. D’Israeli very forcibly adduces Maundevile’s simplicity 
as a warrant for his truth. The worthy traveller of the four- 
teenth century assures us that Jerusalem is placed in the 
middle of the world, because, when he stuck his staff in the 
ground, exactly at noon, it cast no shadow; and having ascer- 
tained the spherical form of the globe, he marvels how the 
autipodes, whose feet are right upwards towards us, do not 
fall into the firmament! ‘Talking of paradise, he observes, 
that “‘he cannot speak of it properly, for I was never there.” 
His descriptions of magical spells may be referred to natural 
causes,—the strange optical illusions of the scenical art, and the 
adroitness of the Indian jugglers. What seemed the spells of 
magic to the Europeans of that age, and of which some mar- 
vellous descriptions were brought to Europe by the crusaders 
or the pilgrims, and embellished the romances, our exquisite 
masques and our grand pantomimes have realized. ‘Three 
centuries were to elapse ere the court of England could rival 
the necromancy of the court of Tartary. 

The remainder of the first volume is occupied with the Eng- 
lish poets of the fifteenth century, Caxton, and our early 
libraries. Of the articles on. Chaucer, Gower, Occleve, and 
Lydgate, we may say that they contain just views of the 
poetry of each of these writers, who may be said to constitute 
the school of Chaucer. We may more particularly mention 
the critique on Occleve as deserving of attention, but we would 
hazard a remark on the extracts which are given from these 
writers, their philological incorrectness, and the use of unne- 
cessary accents, which, however useful in some words, are 
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frequently rendered unmeaning and injurious by their indis- 
criminate use. ‘ No English poet,’’ observes Mr. D’Israeli, 
*‘ should wholly resign these masses of vernacular poetry to the 
lone closet of the antiquary; he who loves the gain of labour 
will excavate these quarries for their marble, for we know they 
are marble, since many a noble column has been raised from 
these shapeless and unhewed blocks.” 

We have a few observations to make on the subject of our 
early libraries, and then we have finished for the present with 


these interesting volumes. Mr. D’Israeli repeats a probable 


legend, that the library of Oxford, “at the close of the thir- 
teenth century, consisted of a few tracts kept in chests.” This 
circumstance has been mentioned by many authors, but we 
have never seen any credible authority for it, and, without 
that, we are surely justified in withholding our consent +o its 
truth; for it is not very likely that Oxford, in the times of 
Bacon, Johannes de Sacro-Bosco, Adam de Marisco, Gros- 
teste, and a host of scholars, some of whom resided within its 
walls, could have been so deficient in the means of learning. 
Too much credit has, we think, been given to the alleged 
*‘ scantiness” of our early libraries. Let any one look at the 
catalogue of the Canterbury library in the Cottonian collec- 
tion, or that of the Sion Monastery library in Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, and we think that he will agree with us. 
Both these catalogues were made in the fourteenth century, 
and the latter fills a good sized folio volume. A complete col- 
lection of these monastic catalogues would more clearly show 
the bent of studies in the middle ages, and would be one of the 
most valuable boons that could be conferred upon English litera- 
ture. We are inclined to think that Mr. D’Israeli has rather 
underrated the nature of those studies, and that such a col- 
lection as that we have just suggested would bear us out in 
this opinion. 
' (To be continued.) 
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1. Report of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society. May, 
1841. 

2. Publications of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society. 
No. IV. An Application of Heraldry to the Illustration of 
various University and Collegiate Antiquities. By Henry 
Annesley Woodham, Esq., A.B., F.S.A., &c. &c. 1841. 
J. W. Parker. 


Most of our readers are probably aware that the society 
whose-name is prefixed to this article is only one out of many 
which have recently been formed, with similar objects, in 
several provincial towns in the kingdom; and, as the uni- 
versities are peculiarly fitted for such associations, the in- 
terest excited at these ancient seats of learning appears to 
have been sufficient to have supplied in each of them mem- 
bers for /wo societies, unconnected, though not opposite, whose 
aim is the study and preservation of antiquity. The ‘* Cam- 
bridge Camden Society ””* is a body of very considerable 
numbers, and available funds, which have been judiciously 
applied to the restoration of sacred edifices and their details. 
The study of gothic architecture is incumbent, in a greater 
or less degree, on all its efficient members, and periodical 
visitations of ecclesiastical buildings afford ample scope for 
the practical employment of their acquisitions in this branch 
of knowledge. Its sister society, mentioned above, is occu- 
pied perhaps in investigations of rather less palpable interest. 
An invasion of Jesus College Chapel, or a gallop to Bot- 
tisham, is a good morning’s amusement, and within the pa- 
tience of many who would shudder at the idea of transcribing 
those hieroglyphical characters in which the language (called 


* What could have induced the society to assume this name, the 
more especially after the establishment of the Camden Society of 
London? We have been told that one of its members drew the 
- origin of the misnomer from the river Cam! 
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Latin) of the middle ages 1s generally conveyed, or of wading 
through the dust of a college library with the hope of finding 
a legible manuscript in a box, and an intelligible idea in the 
manuscript. ‘The report of the Cambridge Antiquarian So- 
ciety proclaims that the direction of its efforts is towards the 
collecting from extant, but almost inaccessible stores, more 
copious and exact information relating to the history of the 
University, county, and town of Cambridge, and we were 
happy to see that its past year’s existence was announced to 
have been prosperous, and its future prospects to be cheering. 
The publications of the society have been four :—No. I. was 
a ‘*Catalogue of the Original Library of St. Katharine’s 
Hall,” by Professor Corrie; No. II. ‘* Abbreviata Cronica,” a 
reprint of a manuscript in Caius College, by the Rev. J. J. 
Smith, M.A. fellow and tutor of Caius College; No. III. 
«An account of the Rites and Ceremonies used in the con- 
secration of Archbishop Parker, from a manuscript in the 
celebrated C. C. C. library, and communicated by Mr. Good- 
win; and No. IV. the book now before us. We shall in our 
next number draw the attention of our readers to the three 
first publications, and proceed for the present with a notice of 
the fourth, which is an original work on a subject that is in- 
teresting to every antiquary. Mr. Woodham has been rather 
gratuitously liberal of his own opinions on various points, 
which are conveyed by implication in almost every page, and 
some of which, whatever be their intrinsic merit, might, we 
think, have been as well omitted. The work consists of some 
seventy pages, and as it is styled “ part the first ”’ in the title, 
is probably only an avant-courier. The contents are an In- 
troduction and two chapters, the first on the Coat-armour 
of Bodies-Corporate; the second on that of Particular Col- 
leges. The Introduction is a general recommendation of 
the study of heraldry, and is the especial portion of the work 
which we are inclined to applaud. ‘The title of the science to 
attention is stated as two-fold :—first, its intrinsic elegance 
and extent, which Mr. Woodham conceives to have been but 
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ill appreciated, and states as a fact that “ the styles of 
blazonry admit of classification,’ like those of architecture, 
but as he offers no explanation in support of this rather 
original theory, we must suspend our judgment; secondly, 
its beneficial tendency. Mr. Woodham’s words on this point 
will express his own meaning with more clearness than ours, 
and will besides serve as a specimen of his style of writing :— 


“Further, the study of heraldry is altogether good in its ten- 
dency, and I again cite the science I have already so often com- 
pared. More than one reader perhaps may be inclined to smile at any 
implied connection between the study of gothic architecture and the 
revival of sound Church principle; but they, whose information gives 
value to their opinion, well know that its promotion has been pro- 
ductive of far more important and permanent consequences than the 
inhibition of remorseless churchwardens, and daily experience is 
teaching us the admirable results of a respect to Catholic antiquity. 


Publica lex hominum naturaque continet hoc fas 
Ut teneat vetitos inscitia debilis actus; 
Ne liceat facere id quod quis vitiabit agendo. 


But.the age of civil and religious liberty rejects both the maxim 
and the enthralment. The voice of the Church, and the principles 
of antiquity, are contemned in the consistent spirit of theological 
and architectural eclecticism, and the untrammelled sectarian, as he 
biennially remodels his creed, or reorganises his establishment, may 
crocket a Norman tower or transom a decorated mullion, provided 
only the conveyance of the ground be valid, and the appropriation 
of the material unfelonious. What the law does not ordain, either 
in religion or politics, education may secure, and heraldry may con- 
tribute to advancing.” Page 13. 


After some remarks in a similar spirit, our author proceeds 
to his first chapter. In this are promulgated two theories ;— 
first, that ordinaries are never emblematical; and next, that — 
whereas corporate bodies are of two classes, one originating in 
voluntary association, the other created by foundation; in the 
coat-armour of the first of these classes ordinaries do not ap- 
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pear, at least in their primary character; to the proof of 
these propositions, fifteen very learned pages are dedicated, 
embodying a huge mass of heraldic information. Reviewers 
would be left as helpless by the dissensions of heralds as by 
the disagreement of doctors, and therefore we will not ques- 
tion Mr. Woodham’s theories at present, but, proceeding to 
matter of fact, we will open his second chapter. This is 
what perhaps may be termed a catalogue raisonné of all the 
college arms, in other words, to the technical blazonry is 
added the history and etymon of their constituent bearings. 
Now it is very strange that the first information Mr. Wood- 
ham gives us is, that he has no¢ consulted the original grants, 
2. é., that he has utterly neglected the only authority at once 
valid and conclusive! ‘That he has done this advisedly is 
clear from his proleptic defence of the proceeding, but a con- 
trary plan would have saved him an awkward-looking mis- 
take in the very first college shield spoken of. The arms of 
Peter House have four pallets, and not ¢hree, as in the en- 
graving and blazonry, which, however intrinsically unimport- 
ant the difference may be, is not a good recommendation to a 
work professing to correct the inaccuracies but too commonly 
admitted on these points. Again, Mr. Woodham has at- 
tempted to prove that in the Jesus coat there 7s a mitre on the 
fesse, and there are not ten coronets in the bordure, but we 
much suspect that he would find the kéera scripta against 
him, and Ais are surely not the principles to rebel against any 
established authority, however mistaken. Mr. Woodham’s 
heraldic information is probably much more extensive than 
ours, but he will perhaps not object to our telling him that 
John Scott was a deputy-assistant of Cooke, Clarencieux ; 
and that the coat of Robert Woodlarke, the discovery of which 
he so complacently claims, may be seen any day by those who 
have the pleasure of dining in King’s hall. But all these 
errors are those of detail, and not such as affect any argument 
or theory. The principle of the work, as of the society, is 
excellent, and Mr. Woodham deserves the thanks of all an- 
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tiquaries for his endeavours to rescue an ingenious science 
from the exclusive keeping of the engraver and sign-painter. 
That it has many branches and much meaning above the reach 
of these worthies we, with him, are fully convinced, and no 
better proof than his own pages can be given of his assertion 
that heraldry, “instead of being supposed to consist mainly in 
a barbarous and obsolete vocabulary, may be viewed in such a 
light as to open to every student a field for most extensive 
observation and original inference.” 


BODLEIAN LIBRARY. 


A Catalogue of the Printed Books and Manuscripts 6e- 
gueathed by Francis Douce, Esq., to the Bodleian Library. 
Fol., Oxford University Press. 


The Bodleian Library is the glory of Oxford and of Eng- 
land. ‘The variety, extent, and rarity of its literary treasures, 
in print and manuscript, have rendered it the general resort 
of European scholars. Scarcely any piece of literary research 
can be rendered complete without a reference to its stores, 
and the cordiality with which readers are invited to pursue 
their inquiries, the kindness with which they are received, 
and the eager disposition shown to facilitate their researches, 
render it the most agreeable place for study in the world. 
After the democratic humming rooms of the British Museum, 
and the desolate seatless * halls of the Cambridge “ circulating” 
Library, the quiet rooms of the Bodleian are altogether delight- 
ful; and many a pleasant hour have we spent in the studies 
of Selden, Digby, and Tanner, with the minds of by-gone 
ages. 


* The library at Cambridge is not apparently intended for study. 
Members can borrow books, but not read them there. No chairs 
of course. 
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A catalogue of the choice collection of books and manu- 
scripts bequeathed by Douce to the Bodleian Library has 
recently been given to the public. The addition of this 
collection was in several respects an important one, for it 
supplied many a desideratum, and the romance literature, in 
which it is so rich, was previously one of the weakest points 
in the library. Bodley himself objected to the reception of 
works of a light character, and the consequence was that, till 
lately, this library was deficient in the early printed literature 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It is now rich in 
these departments, and the treasures of the collections of 
Malone and Douce, with other rarities obtained by the in- 
defatigable exertions of Dr. Bandinel, the chief librarian, 
have even enabled it not only to compete with, but to surpass, 
every other. 

The catalogues issued by the syndics of the Bodleian 
Library have hitherto been formed on a uniform plan—an 
index, rather than descriptive notices of the books. It would, 
then, of course, be unfair to criticize the catalogue now before 
our notice, with all the aids which the various sources of 
bibliography have opened to us. There is, perhaps, nothing 
more difficult in the whole range of literature than the 
formation of a correct list of miscellaneous works, especially 
where anonymous tracts are of frequent occurrence. This 
was more particularly the case with Malone’s collection; and 
in the catalogue, or rather list, for nothing more than a list 
was attempted, there are, as might be expected, several 
omissions of author’s names. But it must be remembered 
that the knowledge requisite to supply these is confined to 
a few who have made it their particular study; and that, 
after all, the appropriation of author’s names is frequently 
founded on very uncertain evidence. Looking again to the 
usefulness of a catalogue, this precision is not needed; for 
a proficient would naturally turn to the anonymous title 
rather than the author’s name, about which _half-a-dozen 
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critics may have decided six different ways. We must not, 
therefore, consider these lists as substitutes for descriptive 
catalogues. Viewed in their proper light, their utility is un- 
questionable; and, as far as we have had occasion to examine 
them, they arec ompiled with accuracy. On minor points, we 
are occasionally at variance ; for instance, in the Douce Cata- 
logue, “The Merry Tales of Jacke of Dover” should, we 
think, have been inserted under the head of “ Dover,” rather 
than “Jacke.” This is, of course, matter of opinion; and 
yet, as another edition of the same book is entered under the 
head ‘‘ Dover” in the Malone catalogue, the entries should 
have been made uniform. Such errors of detail will probably 
be corrected in future editions, but they very slightly affect 
the value of the catalogues themselves. No such catalogues 
can be perfect. | 

Jt would be an idle attempt to give a detailed analysis of 
the contents of the Douce Library, so great 1s its variety. We 
must refer our readers to the catalogue itself, merely observing 
that the collection is very rich on the subjects which he prin- 
cipally studied; such as the customs, manners, and super- 
stitions of our ancestors, magic, witchcraft, and popular 
literature generally. Almost every volume is enriched with 
the manuscript notes of the collector. 

The catalogue of the manuscripts has been compiled with 
great care, on the same plan as Mr. Forshall’s catalogue of 
the Arundel Manuscripts in the British Museum, and exhibits 
great knowledge of paleography. It is illustrated with several 
well-executed fac-sisniles, selected with taste and judgment, 
which will be found useful to the student. | 
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HENSHAWEB’S MEDITATIONS. 


Meditations; Miscellaneous, Holy, and Humane. In two 
parts. By Joseph Henshawe, D.D., Bishop of Peter- 
borough. To which is added, a Third Part. By Richard 
Kidder, D.D., Bishop of Bath and Wells. Oxford, John 
Henry Parker, 1841. 12mo. pp. 117. 


“It is not out of desire of being known, nor out of a desire 
to be thought to know, that I do commend this small tract to 
the world; but to take up the room of worse thoughts in thy 
head, and of worse books in thy hand.” From these few 
words, with which commences the address from ‘The author 
to the reader’ of the above-named volume, we learn the humble 
and pious intention of the writer in submitting to the public 
‘his little volume of meditations, which are evidently the result 
of much practical Christian experience and piety. The same 
words will sufficiently evince the good judgment of the pub- 
lisher in bringing to light, and in offering to the numerous 
class of readers of the present day, this manual of Christian 
experience. One short sentence, which may afford ground for 
serious and constant meditation, is of more worth than volumes 
of tedious disquisition which may for the time occupy and de- 
light the imagination, but yet afford to the mind no resting- 
place, so to speak, on which to centre its distracted thoughts. 
So thought the excellent and pious Bishop Henshawe; and it 
is on this account that we have chosen the present little volume 
as the first on which to bestow our small portion of critical 
notice, in preference to the many very valuable and appa- 
rently more important reprints with which the Oxford press, 
and especially the zealous publisher, Mr. Parker, is now en- 
riching the public out of the hidden treasures of past ages. 
And while we hail with extreme pleasure such an invaluable 
reprint of past labour as that of the Commentary on the Gospels, 
selected by Thomas Aquinas from the writings of the fathers, 
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and now in course of republication at Oxford, yet we do not 
hesitate to place by the side of such works, as even a necessary 
appendage and handmaid, the volume now under our notice. In 
some sense, and in our opinion too, it should precede such, 


inasmuch as meditation is the groundwork of Christian know- 


ledge, and is indeed the Christian’s experience. And whereas 
deep scriptural comment and sound theological skill can be 
attained and appreciated only by the few, meditation is the 
necessary labour of all. It is the delight of the unlearned, as 
a substitute for the learning of which they may be deficient ; 
it is the delight of the learned, as the only means by which 
their learning can be brought to account: to the unengaged 
that all their thoughts may be fully occupied ; to the fully en- 
gaged, because one serious and apposite thought in season, 
how good it is. 

We have now said enough to commend this little work to 
general perusal, and not to perusal only, but, in the words 
above quoted, to ‘‘ take up the room of worse thoughts in thy 
head.”’ Out of the very many apophthegms and concise rules of 
thought of which it is composed, we will give one short para- 
graph for an example. ‘“‘ Be covetous of nothing but of doing 
good, and be prodigal of nothing but of good counsel; be slow 
in believing ill of any, but slower in speaking of it.” 

The author of the excellent Meditations reprinted in this 
volume was Dr. Joseph Henshawe, born in Oxford in 1603; he 
attended King Charles IT. in exile, and after the Restoration was 
made precentor of the Cathedral of Chichester, and afterwards 
bishop of Peterborough. Besides these Meditations, Bishop 
Henshawe was the author of another excellent little work of a 
similar description, entitled, ‘‘ Horee Succisive, or spare hours 
of Meditations upon our duty to God, to others, and ourselves,” 
an edition of which was edited in 1831, by Mr. Turnbull of 
Edinburgh. We understand that the biographical informa- 
tion in the introduction, which includes much curious matter, 
was furnished by the editor of “ Wood’s Athene.”’ 
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THE ASHMOLEAN SOCIETY. 


Proceedings of the Ashmolean Society. No. XVII. 8vo. 
Oxford, 1841. 


If the Oxford Ashmolean Society has more especially de- 
voted its attention to the progress of physical science, yet it 
has done good service for the promotion of the study of an- 
tiquities in the University, and can also boast of numbering 
amongst its members antiquaries of high reputation. Its 
labours, however, are so little known out of the immediate 
sphere of its operations, that we think we shall be doing an 
essential service by placing before our readers the following 
list of papers on antiquarian subjects, which have been read 
before the Society since the year 1832, 

1. On the Origin and Progress of Gothic Architecture dis- 
coverable in Oxford. By the Rev. J. Jordan, B.A. 

2. On the Past and Present State of the English Lan- 
guage. By W. H. Black, Esq. 

3. On the History of the Discovery of Oxygen. By M. 
Parigot. 

4. On a Suppositious Letter of Alexander the Great to 
Aristotle, Descriptive of India. By J. Duncan, Esq. D.C.L. 

5. Meteorological Observations made in the Winter of the 
Year 1439, from MS. Ashm. 191. Communicated by Mr. 
Black. 

6. On the Early History of the Reflecting Telescope. By 
Professor Rigaud. 

7%. On the Silver and Bronze Coins of the Roman Repub- 
lic. By Travers Twiss, Esq. 

8. A Short Account of the Papyri from Herculaneum, pre- 
served in the Museum at Naples. By Mr. Twiss. 

9. On the Amphitheatre at Polain Istria. By Mr. Twiss. 
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10. On the Remains of Roman Art in Britain. By Philip 
Duncan, Esq. 

11. On the Arenarius of Archimedes. By Prof. Rigaud. 
12. Some Early Notices of Steam Navigation. By the 
Same. 

18. On the Long Walls of Athens, and an Inscription re- 
lating to them, discovered at Athens in 1829. By Mr. 
Twiss. 

14. On some Early Notices of the Giraffe. By Mr. 
Holme. 

15. On the Celtic Remains in the department of Mor- 
bihan, in Brittany. By Mr. Twiss. 

16. On the Course of the Roman Road from Alchester to 
Dorchester. By Mr. Hussey. 

This last-mentioned paper, a very interesting and valuable 
essay, has been printed by the society. We will not, how- 
ever stop, to discuss the merits of Mr. Hussey’s work, because 
we are more anxious to record those labours in the field of 
antiquarian research that are more nearly contemporary with 
our periodical. From the last report of the proceedings of 
this excellent society we extract the following :— 


‘‘The Secretary read a paper by Mr. Halliwell on the evidence 
now remaining, connected with the murder of the Princes by com- 
mand of Richard III. a.p. 1483. 

«‘The author alluded to the arguments against the alleged truth 
of the murder, which have been so elaborately worked out by Buck, 
Carte, Walpole, and Laing, and proceeded to quote some con- 
temporary and early inedited MSS. in support of the contrary 
Opinion maintained by Hume and Lingard. A MS. in the public. 
library, Cambridge, (Dd. viir. 2,) states the fact of the burial of 
the bodies in the Tower of London, ‘ Jacent in turre Londoni- 
arum.’ 

«Another contemporary MS. also in the Cambridge public 
library Dd. vi. 12.) contains the following notice under the year 
1483; ‘Anno Domini eodem mense Junii coronatur dux Glouces- 
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trie Ricardus Tertius frater dicti Edwardi, prius tamen duobus 
filiis tenellis ejusdem Edwardi occulte deletis, miles exigui corporis, 
belosus, prodigus, irritatus nulli parcens.’ 

‘* This is probably the only authority for the murder having been 
committed before the coronation of Richard, and there is every 
reason to suppose it is incorrect. In a MS. in the Bodleian 
(MSS. Laud. 674. B. 23. fol. 2.) is the following statement; ‘ An- 
no Christi 1483 nono die mensis Aprilis morebatur Rex Edvardus 
quartus, viz. in primo xxiij anni regni sui; et in primo die Maij 
proximo sequente princeps Edvardus captus, et traditore deceptus 
erat apud Stoney-Stratforth; deinde ductus Londoniis, positus erat 
in turre Londoniarum, et post paucos dies ibidem interfectus erat 
ex precepto Ricardi ducis Gloucestriz avunculi ejus.’ 

‘*«There appears to be no contemporary authority for the com- 
monly received tale of the princes having been smothered in their 
beds; but John Bruce, Esq. found the following note in one of the 
Cottonian MSS. in a handwriting at least as old as the time of 
Edw. VI. and perhaps considerably older: ‘ King Edwarde the 
5 and hys brother, murdered in wrapping them up in their clothes, 
being in bed in the nyght alone.’ 

‘Tn the Lansdowne MS. 762, occurs a continuation of Lydgate’s 
poem on the Sovereigns of England, which brings their History 
down to the reigns of Edward V. and Richard III.; it was written 
early in the reign of Henry VII. 


Edvardus quintus. 


Then Edward his son, heire unto the crowne, 

At his right henheritaunce was proclaymed than, 
By right and reason and trewe succession, 
Edward the fifth a worthy yonge man,— 

But a quarter of a yere, as I tell can, 

Regned he in this noble lande, 

And was mordered at the towre, as I understonde. 


‘«In whatever way the two princes were disposed of, it is evident 
that the general opinion of the nation coincided with the tenor of 
the above extracts. The Croyland continuator, who wrote his 
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narrative in the month of April following the death of Richard, 
says, that a widely-extended confederacy had been formed to liberate 
the two princes from the Tower, and that the general rising was on 
the point of taking place when it was made public that they had 
perished. It was in consequence probably of this disappointment 
that the conspirators fixed upon another chief to lead them, a de- 
sign which placed Henry VII. on the throne. The Croyland con- 
tinuator always speaks too as if there was no doubt of the death of 
the princes, and says merely, that ‘ it is not known by what par- 
ticular kind of violent death they perished.’ 

‘‘Rous, who died in the year 1491, says, ‘ Ricardus Edvardum 
cum amplexibus et osculis recepit, et infra circiter duos menses vel 
parum ultra cum fratre suo interfecit..... ita quod ex post pau- 
cissimis notum fuit qué morte martyrizati sunt.’ Sir Thomas 
More’s account of their death is well known, and he gives the par- 
ticulars from the confession of the assassins themselves; and it isa 
strong presumption in favour of the truth of his narrative, that all 
the persons mentioned by him as concerned in the murder, even 
down to the more obscure agents, experienced the king’s bounty. 
In conclusion, the author states his conviction of the truth of the 
raurder of the infant princes, and that the above-mentioned con- 
temporary evidence strengthens the arguments adduced by Dr, 
Lingard, though it remains to be shewn what weight is to be at- 
tached to the brief chronicularia of the time; and we must not for- 
get that, at that period, they could only have been compiled by the 
monks or the more educated part of the people, and are therefore 
the more worthy of credit.” 


Potices of Ware Books. 


A Description of the King and Queene of Fayries, their 
Habit, Fare, their Abode, Pompe, and State. Beeing very 
delightfull to the sense, and full of mirth. London: printed 
for Richard Harper, and are to be sold at his shop at the 
Hospital] Gate, 1635; sm. 12mo. Eleven leaves, 
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This curious little volume, which is plentifully embellished 
with rude wood-cuts, commences with the following address 
“to the reader :">— 


‘* Courteous Reader,—I present thee here with the description of 
the king of the Fayries, of his attendants, apparel, gesture, and 
victuals, which, though comprehended in the brevity of so short a 
volume, yet as the proverbe truely averres, it hath as mellifluous 
and pleasing discourse, as that whose amplitude containes the 
fulnesse of a bigger composition: yet not so much presuming on 
the contentment that it will bring to thee, as partly relying upon 
thy connivence at the faults therein contained, which beeing inno- 
cent and harmelesse, can give no great disturbance to thy patience, 
but please thy palate with a varietie of mirth, and not doubting but 
my labour will bee remunerable with your good approbation, I 
shall thinke my paines well taken, and myselfe really satisfied with 
your contentment, emboldning me to subscribe myselfe, 

‘* Yours hereafter, if now approved on, - 
SoRsoL 


Immediately following this, is an extract from Seward’s 
poem on Fairies, under the title of -*A Description of 
the King of Fayries Clothes, brought to him on New- 
yeare’s day, in the morning, 1626, by his Queene’s cham- 
bermaids.” We have then a poetical address from the 
compiler, who has thought proper to leave out the names 
of his authorities :— 


“« Deepe skild geographers, whose art and skill 
Do traverse all the world, and with their quill 
Declare the strangenes of each severall clime, 
The nature, scituation, and the time 

Of being inhabited; yet all their art 

And deepe-informed skill could not impart 

In what set climate of this orbe or ile, 

The king of Fayries kept, whose honor’d stile 
Is here inclos’d, with the sincere description 
Of his abode, his nature, and the region 
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In which he rules: reade, and thou shalt find 
Delightfull mirth, fit to content thy mind. 
May the contents thereof thy palate sute, us 

With its mellifluous and pleasing fruit : 

For nought can more be sweetn’d to my mind, 

Than that this pamphlet thy contentment find ; 

Which, if it shall, my labour is suffie’d, 

In being by your liking highly priz’d.” 

The remainder of the tract is occupied with extracts from 
Herrick, the beautiful little ballad of ‘Robin Goodfellow,” 
printed by Percy, and the poem on Melancholy, prefixed 
to the early editions of Burton’s ‘“‘ Anatomy of Melancholy.” 
From this last-mentioned poem Milton is supposed to have 
derived the hint of “Il Pensoroso.” 

We have drawn our description of this scarce little tract 
from a copy preserved in the Bodleian Library, bound up with 
the following, all more or less rare :— 

1. Love’s Garland; or Posies for Rings, Handkerchers, 
and Gloves, and such pretty tokens that lovers send their 
loves. London: printed by N. O., for John Spencer, and 
are to be sold at his shop on London Bridge, 1624. 

2. A New Booke of New Conceits. By Thomas Johnson. 
London, 1630. 

3. Pancharis, the first Booke. By Hugh Holland. Lon- 
don, 1603. 

4. A True Tale of Robbin, or a Briefe Touch of the Life 
and Death of that renowned outlaw, Robert Earle of Hun- 
tingdon, vulgarly called Robbin Hood, &c. By Martine Par- 
ker. London, n.d. (In verse.) 

5. The Frier and the Boy. London: printed by E. A., 
dwelling neere Christ Church, 1617. | 

6. Harry White, his humour, so neare as may be set forth 
by M. P. London, n. d. 

7. Doctour Double Ale. 

&. Robin Conscience, or Conscionable Robin; his Progresse 
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thorow Court, City, and Countrey: with his bad entertain- 
ment at each severall place. Very pleasant and merry to bee 
read. Written in English meeter by M. P. London, 1635. 

9. A Booke of Merrie Riddles, very meete and delightfull 
for Youth to try their Wits. London: printed for Robert 
Bird, 1631. , 

10. A Banquet of Jeasts, or Change of Cheare; being a 
collection of moderne jests, witty jeeres, pleasant taunts, 
merry tales. London, 1630. There is a copy of this book 
in the British Museum. 


Joannis Stradlingi Epigrammatum Libri Quatuor. 12mo. 
London, 1607: pp. 176. 

Perhaps the following epitaph on Tarlton, the celebrated 
actor, is one of the most curious pieces in this very rare little 
volume :— 


**Cujus (viator) sit sepulcrum hoc scire vis, 
Inscriptionem non habens ? 

Asta, gradumque siste paulisper tuum : 
Incognitum nomen scies. 

Princeps comeedorum tulit quos Anglize 
Tellus, in hoc busto cubat. 

Quo mortuo, sprete silent comeediz, 
Tragedizeque turbidee. 

Scenz decus desiderant mutz suum, 
Risusque abest Sardonius. 

Hic Roscius Britannicus sepultus est, 
Quo notior nemo fuit. 

Abi, viator: Sin te adhuc nomen latet, 
Edicet hoc quivis puer.” 


From three epigrams, which Stradling addresses to the poet 
Spencer, we select the following :— 
«« 4d Edm. Spencer eximium poetam, de exemplaribus suis quibus- 


dam manuscriptis, ab Hibernicis exlegibus igne crematis, in Hibernica 
defectione. 
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“Ingenii tantum noram tibi flumen, ut ipsum 
Absumi flammis non potuisse putem. 

Flumen ut ingenii partim tibi sorbuit ignis: 
Qualis, qui flumen devoret, ignis erat? 

Sylvestris populus sylvestres injicit ignes: 
Talibus obsistunt flumina nulla pyris.” 


New Carolls for this Merry Time of Christmas to 
sundry Pleasant Tunes, with new additions never before 
printed, to be sung to delight the hearers. London: printed 
by H. B., for Andrew Kemb, and are to be sold at his shop 
near St. Margaret’s-hill, in Southwark, 1661. 12mo.; twelve 
leaves. 

The title-page of this pamphlet is embellished with a print 
of the wise men discovering the star of our Saviour in the 
East, which is again repeated on the last page, although it is 
almost unnecessary to add that the style in which it is 
executed does not especially warrant a repetition. We give 
the following, “to the tune of Essex last good night,” as a 
specimen :— 


‘‘ All you that in this house be here, 
Remember Christ that for us dy’d, 
And spend away with modest cheere 
In loving sort this Christmas tide. 


‘«« And whereas plenty God hath sent, 
Give frankly to your friends in love: 

The bounteous mind is freely bent, 
And never will a niggard prove. 


‘‘Our table spread within the hall, 
I know a banquet is at hand, 
An friendly sort to welcome all 
That wil unto their tacklings stand. 
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‘‘The maids are bonny girles I see, 
Who have provided much good cheer, 

Which at my dame’s commandant be 
To set it on the table here. 


** For I have here two knives in store 
To lend to him that wanteth one; 

Commend my wit, good lads, therefore, 
That comes now hither having none. 


“For if I should, no Christmas pye 
Would fall, I doubt, unto my share; 
Wherefore [ will my manhood try, 
To fight a battle if I dare. 


‘** For pastry-crust, like castle walls, 
Stands braving me unto my face; 
I am not well until it falls, 
And I made captain of the place. 


*¢The prunes so lovely look on me, 
I cannot chuse but venture on: 

The pye-meat spiced brave I see, 
The which I must not let alone. | 


‘“‘Then, butler, fill me forth some beer, 
My song hath made me somewhat dry: 
And so again to this good cheer, 
He quickly fall couragiously. 


‘¢ And for my master I will pray, 
With all that of his household are, 
Both old and young, that long we may 
Of God’s good blessings have a share.” 
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OLD BALLADS. 


The following is a list of the old ballads, printed soon 
after the Restoration, contained in volume No. 402, in 
Wood’s Collection at Oxford. We shall continue to give 
_ similar lists, and hope that any of our readers who have it in 
their power will assist us. 

1. A proper new ballad, intituled, The Wandring Prince 
of Troy. To the tune of ‘‘Queene Dydo.” Printed at Lon- 
don, for J. Wright. ff. 2. 

2. A pleasant song of the valiant deeds of chivalry atchieved 
by the noble knight Sir Guy of Warwick for the love of fair 
Phelice; how he became an hermit, and died in a cave of a 
craggy rocke a mile from Warwicke. ‘To the tune of ‘“ Was 
ever man.” Printed at London, for John Wright. ff. 2. 

3. Renowned Robin Hood: or his famous archery truly 
related; with the worthy exploits hee acted before Queen 
Katherine, hee being an outlaw man; and how shee for the 
same obtained of the king his own and his fellows pardon. ‘To 


anew tune. Printed for F. Grove, on Snow Hill. Entred 


according to order. ff. 2. 
4. Robin Hood’s Progresse to Nottingham, 


‘« Where he met with fifteen foresters all on a rowe, 
And he desired of them some news for to know, 

_ And with cross-grain’d words they did him thwart, 
For which at last hee made them smart.” 


To the tune of ‘ Bold Robin Hood.” London: printed for 
Fran. Grove, and entred according to order. ff. 2. 
5. The Noble Fisherman, or Robin Hood’s Preferment : 


shewing how he won a great prize on the sea, and how he ~ 


gave the one half to his dame, and the other to the building 


of almes-houses. The tune is, ‘* In summer time.” London: 
printed for F. Coles, in the Old Bailey. ff. 2. 
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6. A most excellent ballad of St. George for England, and 
the king’s daughter of Egypt, whom he delivered from death, 
and how he slew a mighty dragon. To the tune of “ Flying 
Fame.” Printed for J.C., W. T., and T. Passenger. ff. 2. 

7. A new ballad, shewing how a prince of England loved 
the king’s daughter of France, and how the prince was dis- 
astrously slain, and how the aforesaid princess was afterwards 
married to a forrester. The tune is, “ Crimson velvet.” 
Printed for F. Coles, T. Vere, and W. Gilbertson. ff. 2. 

8. A memorable song on the unhappy hunting in Chevy 
Chase between Earle Piercy of England and Earle Dowglass 
of Scotland. To the tune of “Flying Fame.” Printed for 
F. Coles, T. Vere, and W. Gilbertson. ff. 2. | | 

9. Titus Andronicus’ Complaint. To the tune of “ For- 
tune.’ Printed for the assigns of Thomas Symcocke. H.1. 

10. A True Relation of the life and death of Sir Andrew 
Barton, a pirate and roveron the seas. To the tune of “‘ Come 
follow me, love.’’ London; printed for KE. W. ff. 2. 

11. The seaman’s song of Captain Ward, the famous pyrate 
of the world, and an Englishman born. The tune is, “ The 
king’s going to Bulleign.” ff. 1. 

12. The seaman’s song of Dansekar the Dutchman; his 
robberies done at sea. To the same tune. Printed for F. 
Coles, J. Wright, T. Vere, and W. Gilbertson. ff. 1. 

13. The Jolly Pinder of Wakefield. Printed for F. Coles, 
T. Vere, and W. Gilbertson. ff. 1. 

14, The King anda poor Northern Man, shewing how a 
poor Northumberland man, a tenant to the king, being 
wronged by a lawyer his neighbour, went to the king him- 
self to make known his grievances: full of simple mirth and 
merry plain jests. To the tune of ‘*The Slut.” London: 
printed for Francis Grove, on Snow Hill. Entred according 


eto order. ff. 2. 


The initials “‘M. P.” are.added at the end of this ballad, 
perhaps for Martin Parker, a famous ballad-maker. 
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15. The doleful dance and song of death, intituled, Dance 
after my Pipe. To a pleasant new tune. Printed for F. 
Coles, T. Vere, and W. Gilbertson. ff. 1. — 

16. The Merchant’s Daughter of Bristow. To the tune of 
“* Maiden’s joy.” ff. 2. 

17. A wonderful example of God’s justice shewed upon 
Jasper Conningham, a gentleman born in Scotland, who was 
of opinion that there was neither God, nor Divel, nor Heaven, 
nor Hell. To the tune of “O neighbour Robert.” Printed 
for F. Cole, J. Wright, Tho. Vere, and W. Robertson. ff. 2. 

18. John Armstrong’s Last Good Night; declaring how 
John Armstrong and his eight score fought a bloody bout with 
a Scottish king at Edenborough. Toa pretty northern tune 
called ‘“‘ Fare you well, guilt knock-hall.”’ London: printed 
for Francis Grove, on Snow Hill. Entred according to 
order. ff. 2. 

19. The Norfolke Gentleman, his last Will and Testament, 
and how he committed the keeping of his children to his 
brother, who dealt most wickedly by them, and how God 
plagued him for it. Imperfect. ff. 2. 

20. A lamentable list of certaine hidious, frightful, and 
prodigious signes, which have bin seene in the aire, earth, and 
waters, at severall years for these 18 yeares last past to this 
present: that is to say, anno 1618 untill this instant anno 
1638, in Germany and other kingdomes and provinces adjacent, 
which ought to be so many severall warnings to our kingdome, 
as to the said empire. To the tune of ‘ Aime not so high.” 
Printed at London for Tho. Lambert. Imperfect. ff. 2. 

21. Win at First, Lose at Last; or, a new game at cards, 
wherein the king recovered his crown and traitors lost their 
heads. To the tune of “ Ye gallants that delight to play.” 
London: printed for Fran. Grove, on Snow Hill. Entred 
according to order. ff. 2. 

22. The Lamenting Ladies Last Farewell to the World, who, 
being in a strange exile, bewailes her own misery, complains 
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upon fortune and destiny, describes the manner of her bread- 
ing, deplores the losse of her parents, wishing peace and hap- 
pinesse to England, which was her native country, and withal 
resolved for death, cheerfully commended her soule to heaven, 
and her body to the earth, and quietly departed this life anno 
1650. To an excellent new tune, “ O hone! Ohone!’”’ Lon- 
don: printed for Tho. Vere, at the signe of the Angel without 
Newgate. ff. 2. 

23. The Hunting of the Hare, with her Last Will and 
Testament 3 


‘* As ‘twas performed on Bamstead Downes, 
By conny-catchers and their hounds.” 


To a pleasant new tune. London: printed for F. Coles, T. 
Vere, and J. Wright. ff. 2. 

24. A true relation of a notorious cheater, one Robert 
Bullock, lately done in Oxford, to prevent the like. To the 
tune of, “* And for my offence I shall die,” or, “ For the losse 
of my goods.”’ ff. 2. 

“This ballad,” says Wood, in a manuscript note, “ was 
written by one of Oxford, viz., Francis Shenton, apothecary, 
living in St. Peter’s, in the Baillye; this business was acted, 
and the ballad came out, all in the month of November, 
A.D, 1663,” 

25. The Royall Victory Obtained, with the providence of 
Almighty God, against the Dutch Fleets, June the 2d and 3d, 
1665 ; a fight as bloody for the time and number as ever was 
performed upon the narrow seas, &c. ‘To the tune of * Pack- 
ingtons pound.” London: printed for F. Coles, T. Vere, R. 
Gilbertson, and J. Wright. ff. 2. 

This ballad is not inserted in the collection of naval ballads 
recently published by the Percy Society. 


VOL. I. D 


DR. SIMON FORMAN’S DIARY. 


The following curious diary, omitting some things of little 
interest or value, is taken from MS. No. 268, in the Ashmo- 
lean Museum at Oxford. Dr. Forman was highly distin- 
guished in his day as a natural philosopher and astrologer. 
A large collection of his papers are preserved in the same 
repository :— 


1564.—The first dai of Januarie, betwen 12 and on in the morn, 
my father died, and was buried the same daie, being New Year’s 
daie, at which tyme I was juste xj. yeres old; and the same daie 
seven yeres just was Richard Forman, my grandfather, buried. This 
yere in the latter end of February, about the beginning of Lente, 
I was put to scolle to Peter Mathew to lerne to write, and lived 
with him a yere, and borded with my aunt Cockles. 

Anno 1567, the 8 of Februarie, being Thursday, I went to Mathew 
Commin to dwelle, and I dwelte with him until the 29 of June, 1572, 
being Midsomer dai, and that dai I went from him, and travailed 
into the Ylle of Weight to Newport, and from hence I retorned to 
Suthampton, and I remained ther scolmaster untill the 20 dai of 
May, 1573, and then I went to Oxford* from thence. And I 
remained at Oxford till the 12 dai of September, 1574, being Satur- 
day, at which tym I cam from thence to Quidhampton, the Quen’s 
grace being then at Welton; and I kepte scolle at Wilton untill the 
19 of May, 1575, the which dai I went to Mr. Coxes to Ashgrowe 
to dwell; and I remained with him till the xi. of June, 1576, being 
Whitmundai, the which day I went to Combs, of Ashmore, from 
Cox, and I taught at Ashmore, and I remained ther till the 29 of 
September following, 1576; and from thence went to Wenminster, 
and did teach there, and lai at the vicar’s till the 2 of Januar, 1577, 


* It appears from fol. 26, that he went to Oxford on the tenth 
of May. 
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and then went to lodge at Jhon Phillips, anno Eliz. 19. I had 
moch adoe with the vicar, lived porly, and did hunt moch privily. 

1578.—In Februari in Lent, or thereabout, I cam to be usher of 
the frescole in the close at Sarum, wher I continued till Midsomer. 
in Auguste I cam to kepe scole at the Dyvises, and about Michelmas 
{ went from thence, and Antony and I travailed to Oxford and other 
places. 

1579.—In Januari I cam to dwell first at Fisherton, and I re- 
mained ther till Whitsontide. The 12 of June I was robbed and 
spoiled of all my goodes and bockes, first dwellinge in Fisherton 
Parsonage, and was committed to prison, where I laie sixti wiekes 
before I was released. And I had moch trouble and defamation 
without desarte by that cursid villain Gilles Escourte. And there 
was delivered by her Majesti and the councell, and I had moch sick- 
nes; and could have noe justice nor lawe, nor could not be hard 
till a wholle yere was parte, till I sente to the councelle as aforsaid. 
This yere I did profeci the truth of many thinges which afterwardes 
cam to passe, and the very spirits were subjecte unto me. What I 
spake was done, and I had a great name, yet could do nothinge but 
at adventure. 

1580.—All this yere I was in prison tille the 14 dai of Julii, being 
Thursday. The next dai after I was out of prison I went towardes 
London, pore and bare with little mony, and the 18 dai a cosoning 
quen professid hirself to be my sister. At Grenwitch I wrought at 
Carpenter’s craft, and the remained of this yere I heled manie people 
of their sicknesses in different parts of the countrie. 

1581.—This yere at Lent seizes I was bound over again, and i 
lyved at Quidhampton, and did many tymes threshe, and did and 
hedg for my lyving. The 21 of October I tok a house in Sarum on 
the ditch by the skinner, and ther 1 dwelt practising phisicke and 
surgery. 

1583.—The 22 of July was a complaint mad to the bishop against 
me for using phisick. ‘This Christmas I was made lord of the 
revells, and had privy enimies and friendshipe of women. A falle 
in a toware like to be kild in catching of pigeons; gret expences ; 
profit by my pen. 

1586.—The bishope and I were made friendes by my Lord An= 
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derson and Sir John Danvers, but I consumed and spent more then 
I got, and brought myself to beggars state. 

1587.—This yere I had moch troble and imprisonmentes. I prac- 
tized magik. Thomas Eyres sent me to prison the 6 of March. 

1588.—This yere I began to practice nigromancy, and to calle 
aungells. 

1589.—This yere, the 27 of January, being Munday, between 10 
and 11, I was preste a souldier to serve in the Portingalle voiage, 
whereupon J was constrained to forsake my countrie and dwelling, 
and all my frindes; and the 30 day I went awaie from hence to 
Hampton, where I was imprisoned on the 10 dai of February. This 
yere was a wonderfull troblesome yere to me. At Michelmas yt 
began to mend with me. I practised then againe nigromancy, and 
magik, and phisicke, and my enemies prevailed againste me, and I 
was like to have run into mani mischeifies. 

1590.—This yere I changed my lodging often, and this yere, be- 
twene Ester and Whitsonty, I wrote a bocke of nigromanci. And 
I lived hardly, yet found some small frindes to helpe me somtymes, 
And I was offred a wife mani tymes this yere betwen Ester and 
Whitsontyd, and had the sight and choise of four or five maides and 
mydwives. 

1591.—The 10 of Aprill I put the longitud in question, and this 
dai 1 rod to London, and lai at Mullenaxes to teach the longitude. 
The 6 of Julii I put my bock of the longitude to presse. The 22 of 
Novembre Mr. Hoode’s* bock came out agayn me. 

1592.—The 7 of April I went first a woing to An Nok. This 
yere I did mani notable cuers, and began to be knowen and com to 
credit. 

1593.—The 8 dai of October I went first a woing to Mrs. Lod- 
caster. . 

1594.—Abought Michelmas I first began to practise the philoso- 
phers stone; and in the beginninge of the yere I made virgin par- 
chement, and new wrote my bocke of magicke. 


* This was Thomas Hood, the author of a treatise on the sector. 
See Mr. Halliwell’s Letters on Scientific Subjects, published by the 
Historical Society of Science. 
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1596.—The 26 dai of September I bought a peire of newe black 
stockings, cost 12s.; and that morning I drempt of thre black rats. 
And that dai cam Mr. Rockes, the Quen’s phisision, to me, to be 
acquainted with me. The 25 of July Allen* and I felle out, and 
I saw no more at him. 


Shakesperiana. A Catalogue of the Early Editions of Shake- 
speare’s Plays, and of the Commentaries and other Publi- 
cations illustrative of his works. By James Orchard Halli- 
well, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A., &c. 8vo. London; John Russell 
Smith, | 
Bibliographical works are scarcely fit subjects for a re- 

viewer, at least as far as their correctness goes, till they have 
been’ published sufficiently long for a fair test to have been ap- 
plied by those who have occasion to make frequent use of them. 
Of the one before us we will then only say that, if correctly 
compiled, it will be found both useful and desirable. As a 
student’s manual, we have no hesitation in recommending it 
for general use, and no one who takes interest in the history 
of Shakespeare ought to be without such a guide. Of course, 
the first edition of a book like the present is not likely to. be 
perfect, and we are enabled to add the title of an early quarto 
which has escaped the researches of Mr. Halliwell. It is as 
follows :— 

‘The tragedie of King Richard the Third, conteining his trea- 
cherous plots against his brother Clarence ; the pittifull murther of 
his innocent nephewes; his tyrannicall usurpation; with the whole 
course of his detested life, and most deserved death. As it hath bin 
lately acted by the Right Honourable the Lord Chamberlain his 
servants. Newly augmented, by William Shakespeare. London; 


® Query whether Aleyn the actor. In the same MS. is contained 
«*The Bocke of Plaies and Notes thereof, per Forman,” which was 
discovered by Mr. W. H. Black, and printed by Mr. Collier. 
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printed by Thomas Creede, and are to be sold by Mathew Lawe, 
dwelling in Paules Churchyard, at the signe of the Foxe, neare St. 
Austin’s Gate, 1605.’”’ sm. 4to. A to M 2, in fours. 


This was the fourth edition. We are only acquainted with 
one copy of it, which has been recently acquired by the Bod- 
leian Library, and its existence appears to have entirely escaped 
the notice of all our bibliographers. When we consider how dili- 
gently these things have been pursued, this is a remarkable 
circumstance, and gives us some ground for the encouragement 
ofa hope that other early quartos of Shakespeare’s plays, at 
present unknown, may yet be hidden in obscure corners, for a 
gratification of another age. 


POLITICAL BALLADS. 


The Percy Society has recently issued a collection of po- 
litical ballads published during the Commonwealth, under the 
editorial care of Mr. Wright. The selection is made with 
good taste, and the foot-notes which are added will tend 
greatly towards the popularity of the work. We observe a 
few errors,* but we like every part of the book except the 
preface. We do not think that this should have been made 
the vehicle of an attack on the character of the martyr king, 
or a means of expressing the editor’s opinions on political 
subjects, which have to this day neither lost their influence, 
meaning, or party bias. Again, Mr. Wright says that “ it 
seemed to him that one who edits such documents from 
printed broadsides, ought to consider himself placed in the 
position of a corrector of the press at the time they were 
printed.” We believe that Mr. Wright has previously ex- 

* See the note on the ‘‘Jew of Malta,” p. 28. In a collection 


embodying such a variety of subjects, it is quite impossible to steer 
entirely clear of minor errors. 
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pressed the same opinion, and it is one from which we en- 
tirely dissent, in common, we believe, with those who are 
more learned than ourselves in this class of literature. 

All things considered, it is strange that no such collection 
should have been made before, for the materials are abun- 
dant, and Mr. Wright’s judgment in selecting from the heap 
has produced one of the most pleasant volumes of the kind 
that we have ever read. Our tastes lead us to select the 
following ballad, written in the year 1647 :— 


‘There is an old proverb which all the world knowes, 
Anything may be spoke, if.’t be under the rose. 
Then now let us speake, whilst we are in the hint, 
Of the state of the land and th’ enormities in ’t. 


‘«« Under the rose be it spoke, there is a number of knaves, 
More then ever were known in a state before: . 
But I hope that their mischiefs have digged their own graves, 
And wee 'l never trust knaves for their sakes any more. 


“« Under the rose be it spoken, the citie’s an asse 
So long to the publique to let their gold run, 
To keep the king out; but ’tis now come to passe. 
I am sure they will lose, whosoever has wonne. 


“‘ Under the rose be it spoken, there’s a company of men, 
Traine bands they are called, a plague confound ’em; 
And when they are waiting at Westminster Hall, 

May their wives be beguiled and be got with child all! 


‘‘ Under the rose be it spoken, there ’s a damned committee 
Sits in hell (Goldsmith’s Hall) in the midst of the city ; 
Only to sequester the poore cavaliers :— 

The Devil take their soules, and the hangman their ears! 


‘« Under the rose be it spoke, if you do not repent 
Of that horrible sin, your pure Parliament; | 
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Pray stay tilt Sir Thomas doth bring in the king, 
Then Derrick may chance have them all in a string. 


“Under the rose be it spoke, let the synod now leave 
To wrest the whole Scripture, poore soules to deceive ;. 
For all they have spoke or taught will ne’er save ‘em, 
‘Unless they will leave that fault, hell’s.sure to have ’em.”” 


We do not find any thing that illustrates the history of the 
constitution of our parliaments, which is always a matter of 
great interest to us, and, we think, to most readers. The 
subject, in its passage through the seventeenth century, is a 
curious one, and has not had justice done to it in detail. 

Mr. Wright has very appropriately inscribed his col- 
lection to M. Guizot, the eminent statesman and historian. 
We heard that M. Guizot, when lately in England as ambas- 
sador from the French court, paid several visits to the British 
Museum for the purpose of making researches on the history 
of this period among the king’s pamphlets, from which Mr. 
Wright has drawn so extensively in his notes. ‘The work 
will thus be doubly acceptable to the illustrious minister to 
whom it is dedicated; and its sterling merit, introduced on 
the continent under the sanction of his name, will probably 
not be allowed to remain long without a translation. 


ISAAC WALTON. 


We have been favoured by Mr. Kirtland, assistant-keeper 
of the Ashmolean Museum, with a copy of the following 
letter, which he recently discovered in a printed book in 
Wood’s collection, used for a marker. . 


[Mr. Watton,—I was acquainted with one Mr. William Coles, a 
clerk in New College in Dr. Stringer’s time, a famous herbalist, but 
what became of him afterwards I know not.] 
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‘‘Mr. Woop,—I have used all diligence to know more of:Mr. 
Cole, but as yet I cannot; if I can learne more you shall know it. 
What is writ above is by Dr. Osgood, who is now of Winton Col- 
lege. Dr. Ren, of the same college, will sodainly send you a large 
booke of Mr. Chalkhill’s by a friend, by such a friend as shall take 
to returne it to him when you are satisfied with it. I conceive it 
will prove to be of greater use to you, and I wish I may be of more 
than I yet have beene. 

; ‘‘ Your lo: friend and servant, 
“Tzaax Watton. 

‘* Winton, from Dr. Hawkins his howse, 

July 24th, 1683. 


CAMBRIDGE CAMDEN SOCIETY. 


The twentieth ordinary meeting of this Society was held on 
Saturday, May 24, 1841, at the rooms of the Philosophical 
Society. 

The President, the Venerable Archdeacon Thorp, having 
taken the chair at half-past seven, announced that the Lord 
Bishop of Chester had consented to become a patron of the 
Society. 

The Rev. A. I. Suckling, M.A., of Bartsham, Suffolk, was 
elected an honorary member; and seven ordinary members 
were balloted for and elected. 

The following report was then read from the committee : — 


‘The Committee of the Cambridge Camden Society regret that 
they have not been able to lay the 3d No. of the Illustrations of 
Monumental Brasses before the Society this evening, owing to the 
non-arrival of two of the plates which had been put into the hands 
of Messrs. Day and Haghe. They hope, however, to publish it 
in the course of the week at the furthest. The 4th No. will be ready 
in November, and will contain— 

«« Sir Andrew Lutterell ; 
« Prior Nelond, from Cowfold, Sussex ; 
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‘¢ Sir John Tame and Lady, from Fairford, Gloucestershire ; 
‘And Dr. Haufurd, from Christ’s College Chapel, Cambridge. 
‘* They take this opportunity of expressing their regret that many 


subscribers to this series have allowed themselves to fall into arrears’ 


of payment, and hope that they shall not again have occasion to 
mention such default. i 

‘** They will be much obliged if such as are subscribers to Win- 
chester Font will leave at the rooms of the Society the address to 
which they wish their casts to be forwarded. The Society’s modeller 
is proceeding as far as possible with his work. 

‘‘ The publication of the Second Annual Report, which will con- 
tain the President’s address at the two anniversary meetings, has 
only been delayed in order that the names of the gentlemen admitted 
this evening might be included in the corrected list of members. 

‘‘ The meeting will be glad to hear that a member of the Society 
(C. Anderson, Esq.), has undertaken to publish a small tract to aid 
in the restoration of Stowe Church, Lincolnshire, under the Society’s 
sanction. 

‘‘ A grant of £5 has been made towards the repair of Iffley Church, 
Oxfordshire, at the earnest request of the incumbent. 

“ They request contributions for the restoration of the beautiful 
east window at Fenstanton ; drawings of which, by F. H. Paley and 
F. L. Lloyd, Esqrs., of St. John’s College, are before the meeting. 

“In conclusion, the Committee hope that, when they shall next 
have the pleasure of meeting in the Michaelmas Term, they may 
have reason to congratulate the Society on the successful labours of 
its members during the summer vacation.” 


A paper on the Saxon Church of Dalingworth, Gloucester- 
shire, communicated by the Rev. E. T. Codd, B.A., of St. 
John’s College, was read by the Secretary. A conversation 


took place on the nature and use of the arch thrown across the 


nave in this and other Saxon churches. 

A paper was read by Benjamin Webb, Esq., Trinity Col- 
lege, on the signification of the monogram “I H 8,” in which 
he proved its Greek origin, and refuted the prevalent opinion 
that it represented the sentence JEsus HOMINUM SALVATOR. 
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In consequence of the curiosity generally expressed on this 
subject, since allusion was made ‘to it in the “ Few Words to 
Churchwardens,”’ the Committee have determined to publish 
Mr. Webb’s paper. 

A paper was read by J. M. Neale, Esq., B.A., Downing 
College, on the symbolical representation of saints. 

The President reminded the members to take each one with 
him into the country his copy of the new report, which will be 
ready in a few days; and after a short address of advice and 
encouragement, adjourned the meeting at half-past nine. 

By the exertions of this excellent Society, the ugly balls 
from the angular turrets of the tower of Great St. Mary’s 
Church have been removed, and we understand that the re- 
moval of the west door, and other improvements in the tower, 
are contemplated ; as well as a better arrangement of the 
interior by the removal of “ the throne,” and throwing open 
the chancel. 

We have received the pamphlet by Mr. Webb, on the signi- 
fication of I HS, which will, we think, be found extremely. 
valuable to many in destroying wrong impressions as to the 
meaning of this monogram. ‘The publications of the Society 
are now so generally circulated, that it will be sufficient to 
direct public attention to it, but we may also here opportunely 
record our own good opinion of the contents of the pamphlet 
itself. 


P avicties. 


_ Percy Society.—This club now undertakes to issue a book every 
month to its members, and the system appears to succeed sufficiently 
well. We are only afraid that stated times of publication may 
occasionally hasten the editors to complete their tasks rather pre- 
maturely. The September publication will be ‘‘ The Boke of Cur- 
tasye,’’ an English poem of the fourteenth century on good man- 
ners, edited by Mr. Halliwell. Weare well acquainted with the poem 
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as it remains in the goodly vellum manuscript in the British Mu- 


seum, and can therefore anticipate its contents by informing our 
readers that it is an indispensable companion of ‘‘ genteel folke,”’ 


and if any hereafter ever attempt ‘‘ to pik their tethe wyth a forke,” — 


the fault must not be imputed to this curious specimen of old Eng- 
lish versification. 

Anglo-Saxon.—We understand that a new society, on the plan of 
the Camden, and others, is about to be started for the publication of 
Anglo-Saxon manuscripts, under the immediate direction of the first 
Anglo-Saxon scholar in this country. We wish it every success, 


although we cannot close our eyes to the fact that societies for 


publication are already too many, and we are afraid that some of 


them will ere long fall to the ground. 

Oxford Architectural Society—The long vacation is an insur- 
mountable barrier to any thing like activity at the Universities, and 
we have therefore little to say about their antiquarian societies till 
the next term begins. We shall then fully report the proceedings 
of these and similar societies, and we hope to have the gratification 
of forming a frequent and lasting communication with all of them. 


Theatrical Prospects.—We shall always consider revivals of old 
plays on the modern stage legitimately within the province of our 
journal, and, if we occasionally notice the progress of our own drama 
and dramatic poetry, we hope we shall not incur the blame of our 
readers, making it, of course, in every case subordinate to the sub- 
jects that we have professedly taken up. Covent Garden Theatre 
re-opens on the 6th of this month, and we may expect much from 
the talent and taste which actuated the management in their revi- 


vals of last season, especially when it will have shortly to contend — 


for public favour with the efforts of Mr. Macready at Drury Lane. 
The former will probably excel in comedy, the other in tragedy. At 
all events, let us hope that both will exert their utmost in employing 


that moral influence upon the minds of their audience, of which the — 


drama is certainly capable when properly conducted. 


The Round Towers of Ireland.—Within the last few days a dis- 
covery has been made which cannot fail to produce a lively interest — 
in the minds of those who have given their attention to the long- 
debated subject of the origin of our round towers. Some time since, — 
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Mr. O’Dell, the proprietor of Ardmore, intended to erect floors in 
the tower there, and explored the interior of the tower down to the 
foundation. With considerable difficulty he caused to be removed 
a vast accumulation of small stones, under which were layers of large 
masses of rock, and, having reached as low down as within a few 
inches of the external foundation, it was deemed useless and dan- 
gerous to proceed any further, and in this opinion some members of 
the society who had witnessed what had been done coincided. In 
this state of the proceedings, a letter from Sir William Betham was 
forwarded to Mr. O’Dell, intimating that further exploration would 
be desirable, upon which the latter gentleman, at great peril, com- 
menced the task again. He now found another series of large rocks 
so closely wedged together that it was difficult to introduce any im- 
plement between them, but after considerable difficulty these were 
also removed, and at length a perfectly smooth floor of mortar was 
reached, which he feared must be regarded as a ne plus ultra; but, 
still persevering, he removed the mortar, underneath which he found 
a bed of mould, and under this, some feet below the outside found- 
ation, was discovered lying prostrate from east to west a human 
skeleton! As the space within which the body was found was neces- 
sarily contracted, and as it would be frightfully perilous to approach 
too near the walls, the head and feet still remain buried, but 
the other bones were all visible to Mr. Abell, Mr. Hackett, Mr. 
Windele, and Mr. Keleher, who visited the tower by appointment 
with Mr. O’Dell. Mr. O’Dell has also, at considerable expense and 
trouble, erected handsome solid floors and well-adapted ladders in 
the tower, thus making it accessible from base to summit. The 
upper portion of the building, which has long been in a threatening 
condition, he also intends to have repaired, and thereby preserve to 
the antiquary, the artist, the tourist, and to men of taste in general, 
one of the most elaborate and beautiful structures of its kind in Ire- 
land.—Cork Reporter. 


Curious Relic of Antiquity.— An underground house was discovered 
last week near the old road leading from Newbliss to Monaghan, 
and about three miles from the latter town, and from its perfect state 
of preservation formed a most curious relic of antiquity. A man 
who lately got possession of the farm upon which it is situated, went 
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to remove an unsightly hillock in a small meadow close to his housé. — 
This little field had been reclaimed, a few years ago, after the turf 
had been cut off it, and from it to the small lake of Keselin (about 4 
300 yards below it) was, inthe memory of an old man living near it, 
one continued heath moor, with several spades’ deep of turf under it; — 
and he had seen seven spits of turf cut off the hillock which formed — 
the roof of the house. The outer wall is forty-six feet by about six- — 
teen. Outside the entrance is a semicircular courtyard; the hase — 
of the wall surrounding it, as well as that of all the other walls, is : 
composed of large rough stones, some of them several tons weight, i 
standing on their ends, something like those of Stonehenge. The 
entrance divided the semicircular wall into two equal segments, and — 
was formed with two larger stones than the cthers, sufficiently apart 
to admit a man with ease. Inside the entrance was an oval apart- — 
ment, about twelve feet by eight, which was arched over from within 3 
about four feet of the base. The arch was composed of flat stones of — 
different sizes, so carefully selected and fitted, that the point of a pen- 
knife could scarcely be inserted between them. Each stone projected — 
about a quarter of an inch from the underneath one, until they met 
at the top of the roof, which was about six feet from the ground. 
Opposite the entrance, at the other end of the room, was a similar — 
entrance into a lobby, which led straight to the other extremity of : 
the building, and off which were six other apartments, all square, and ; 
built and roofed in the same manner as the first oval one. The two — 
standing stones forming the entrance from this latter room into the | 
corridor stood somewhat narrower than those of the principal en-— 
trance, and were rubbed and worn at one particular part, as it were 
from the inhabitants returning from their hunting or plundering ex- — 
cursions. The whole of the floor inside was flagged with slabs of the — 
same stone, and the outside of the roof covered with the same ma- — 
terial, which is the most remarkable circumstance connected with it, — 
as then earest freestone quarry is on Carronmore mountain, in Ferma- | 
nagh, about twenty miles from this place, and the stone there does : 
not cleave into slabs, and is of quite a different grain, the former ex- — 
actly resembling the Scotch sandstone found along the Clyde. Some : 
maintain that this antique piece of architecture must be antediluvian ; — 
but from the circumstance of the interior having been found perfectly — 
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clean, with the exception of the juice of the bog-stuff covering it 
having trickled down the walls, and from the number of what are 
called in the south of Ireland ‘‘ follah feeah”’ (deer fire), it may be 
concluded that this edifice has been the abode of hunters, and that 
the turf-mould was first excavated in order to build it, and then laid 
back again for the purpose of concealment. Many of his neighbours 
say that the owner of the ground, who has dug up part of the house, 
found some great curiosities in it; but he himself denies it, with the 
exception of a large slab of sandstone, with some characters scratched 
upon it, and one of his children let it fall and broke it.—Bedfast 
News Letter. 

Camden Society.—The Camden Society has latterly been rather 
dilatory in its proceedings. We have but just received the fourth 
publication of the last year, which was due in the beginning of May; 
and we have not yet had any publication belonging to the present 
year, although we understand the ‘‘ Latin Poetry of Walter Mapes” 
is nearlyready. We hear that a collection of original letters relating 
to the dissolution of the monasteries, the translating of the Bible, 
and other matters connected with the history of the Reformation in 
England, has been proposed and accepted by the council: and we 
look forward to a very interesting volume on this subject. The 
Society has also just added to the number of works in the press the 
original diary of the celebrated Dr. Dee, which is being edited from 
the manuscript in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. 

Proceedings of the French Antiquaries.—We have received the last 
(tenth) number of the Bulletin du Comité des Arts et Monumens, 
containing the reports of the transactions of the French committee 
for the publication and preservation of the monuments and antiqui- 
ties of France, during part of the session of 1840—1. The French 
government is doing much for the encouragement of archeological 
and historical inquiries, and its enlightened exertions cannot fail to 
be productive of good results. The present number contains much 
interesting information. We learn by it that M. Didron, so well 
known for his deep acquaintance with the Christian antiquities of 
the Middle Ages, is charged with the compilation of a volume of 
instructions relative to the artists of the Middle.Ages, to the pro- 
cesses employed by them in executing their works, to the original 
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and inedited designs traced by them on parchment and on stone, to 
their sculptured or painted inscriptions and monograms, to the 
different signs and marks which they placed on the stones of walls, 
&c. M. Didron has not only discovered several very early working 
designs of cathedrals and smaller churches, but he has found that 
the early masons and sculptors made a rule of placing an emblema- 
tical mark or monogram on the stones which they squared or sculp- 
tured, in order that each might be able to identify his own work. 
Of these monograms M. Didron has made a large collection, and it 
is, we believe, his intention to publish them in the work above 
alluded to. The results of M. Didron’s researches are curious and 
important. He has, in some instances, traced by their marks the 
same workmen employed on great edifices at places widely distant. 
We hope the hint will not be thrown away on our own antiquaries, 
for it can hardly be doubted that such marks are to be found in 
many of our early ecclesiastical edifices. 


Egyptian Antiquities.—Mr. Pettigrew has recently issued a pro- 
spectus of a dictionary of Egyptian antiquities, to be published by 
subscription in monthly parts of three shillings each, under the title 
of ‘‘ Encyclopedia AXgyptiaca.” Of the utility of such a work 
there can be no question, and we hope that the author will be well 
supported by the public. Mr. Pettigrew proposes to treat, in a 
comprehensive manner, of all subjects relating to the geography, 
chronology, history, mythology, arts, sciences, and letters of ancient 
Kigypt; and to accompany such descriptions by appropriate illus- 
trations from the best authorities and collections of Egyptian anti- 
quities, to which copious references will be given. It is proposed 
to complete the work in from twenty to twenty-four parts. 


Society of Antiquaries—The Anglo-Saxon committee of this 
Society is proceeding with its labours. We believe that the text of 
Layamon is printed, and that the editor is now engaged upon the 
glossary to this unique specimen of the English language, in the 
first half of the thirteenth century. We are glad also to hear that 


a large portion of the celebrated Exeter manuscript has already a 


passed through the press. 
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The true principles of pointed or Christian Architecture, set 
forth in two Lectures delivered at St. Marie’s Oscott. By 
A. Welby Pugin, Architect, and Professor of Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities in that College. 4to. London, John Weale, 
1841. | 


{It is traditionally reported that Sir Christopher Wren ac- 
tually shed tears when he heard that in the erection of the 
two western towers of Westminster Abbey he was to be con- 
fined to the Gothic style. Bis patriee cecidere manus! and yet, 
as may be seen, the restriction was not enforced with any very 
peculiar rigour. We hardly know any survey more interesting 
than that of the fortunes of Gothic Architecture during the last 
two centuries, not merely intrinsically, but from the continuous 
parallel they present to the state of church principles, and the 
sympathy they exhibit with certain peculiar variations of public 
feeling. About the period of the exploit above alluded to, the 
ancient architecture of England was held in the lowest possible 
esteem; and, from the commencement to the termination of 
the last century, any demolition of its remains or destruction 
of its character was considered, ipso facto, a meritorious im- 
provement, whatever might be substituted in its stead. The 
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prevalent fashion, ‘however, was Venetian; and the polish 

brought back from the grand tour generally enabled the mo- 

dern English gentleman to make away with such antiquated 

encumbrances of the family mansion as the Calconets of Fair- 

fax had left. The last five decads of the century may be said 

to have gradually consummated the ruin of all architectural 

taste, and brought the disease to a crisis. Things had come ~ 
to the worst; and, unless time-honoured sayings were wrong, 
they must needs mend. Occasionally, as rather an eccentric 
whim, a man built.a villa or lodge (never a church) in the 
“Gothic” style—just as Chinese or Hindoo beer-shops are 
erected in the present day—to show that no style is illiberally 
excluded from the architectural Pantheon: not that the cha- 
racter of any peculiar age was adhered to, or that the “‘ Goths” 
of the thirteenth century were supposed to have differed at 
all in their ideas of building from their successors of the 
fifteenth, but every old church was Gothic, just as every metre 
in a choral ode is antispastic: At last, however, it occurred 
to some people that possibly the architects of our cathedrals 
might have known what they were about when they built 
them, or even started on a definite plan, or proceeded on an 
organized system; and’ accordingly, after some researches, 
they propounded certain theories, whereof the leading enun- 
ciation was, that all round arches were Saxon, and erected 
during the heptarchy, and, therefore, older than pointed arches, — 
which were not built till afterwards. The first satisfactory — 
work on English architecture was unquestionably the produc- 
tion of Rickman, a few years ago. We donot mean to assert — 
our acquiescence in all the details of this work; perhaps the — 
names of the several styles might have been more philosophi- — 
cally selected; perhaps (which is of more importance) the — 
dates of their several transitions are inaccurate; and most as- — 
suredly there are certain deeper views of this science and its — 
monuments, which a member of the Society of Friends could — 
hardly have been expected to take. But, upon the whole, — 
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Rickman did a great deal, and his system is an excellent one 
to explain all others by, in addition to its suggesting so many 
hints for the practical prosecution of these kind of inquiries. 
Of late years, the ingenious and more scientific works of pro- 
fessors Whewell and Willis have supplied views of the compa- 
rative architecture of the continent, and furnished analogies 
from arguments and investigations. But the renaissance of 
this decided style has not been very splendid, and experience 
has shown that the fashions which it was deemed condescension 
to imitate, are such 
** Ut sibi quivis 
Speret idem, multum sudet frustraque laboret 
Ausus idem :” 


Eaton Hall is only fit to crown a colossal twelfth-cake ; and, 
as to Belvoir Castle—let the visiter go the next day to New- 
stead Abbey and compare his impressions. We are not going 
to abuse ail modern Gothic indiscriminately, as will appear by 
and by; but a very casual inspection of the ancient models 
and their late adumbrations will convince any one that some- 
thing or other in the principles of antiquity has not been ex- 
actly apprehended. Precisely to this conclusion Mr. Pugin 
appears also to have arrived, and the credit of an attempted 
remedy is undoubtedly his, even if unenhanced by the grace 
of success. The work before us is a professed elucidation of 
the ¢rue principles of pointed or Christian architecture. A 
new distinctive appellation is here attached to that style which 
we term, in all its collective exhibitions, “ Gothic;” (as Mr. 
Pugin of course will not exclude Norman buildings on account 
of the circular arch) and perhaps, all things considered, as it 
has not yet been employed in Socialist assembly-rooms or me- 
chanics’ institutes, the name is tolerably peculiar and appro- 
priate. We have virtually confessed, ourselves, that some new 
title for its general identification was necessary, by employing 
throughout this article the expression “ Gothic,” a term essen- 
tially ridiculous, and without a single recommendation, except 
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the rather important one of being (conventionally) intelligible. 
The reader is not to suppose that this work is an improvement 
on Rickman, or that it is a formal, systematic treatise on 
architecture ; it is merely an incorporation of two lectures, for 
which the audience must have been prepared by some little 
familiarity with the rudiments of the study, and which purport 
to point out principles, hitherto neglected, distinctive of Chris- 
tian from profane architecture, as well as from spurious imita- 
tions of itself. 


“The two great rules for design (says Mr. Pugin) are these: 
Ist. That there should be no features about a building which are not 
requisite for convenience, construction, or propriety. 2nd. That all 
ornament should consist of enrichment of the essential construction 
of the building.” —Page 1. 


Our author next proceeds to consider ornament with re- 
ference to construction, and construction he subjects to three 
subdivisions, corresponding to the materials of stone, metal, 
or timber, respectively employed. Perhaps it may be as well 
at once to remark, before going any further, for the informa- 
tion of such readers as may need it, that Mr. Pugin is a Ro- 
manist, and probably, therefore, would wish the term catholic, 
which he frequently introduces, to be understood in the sense 
of Romish ; we give also due notice that some of the phrases — 
and sentiments which he adopts may possibly startle those who : 
have not been accustomed to hear opinions so honestly and — 
uncompromisingly declared. With these premises we may — 
advance. Mr. Pugin, after asserting the general superiority q 
of Christian over Grecian architecture, contrasts the buttress 
with the engaged column, the arched roof with the flat, &c. — 
He also places a section of a pointed church, with flying but- — 
tresses, in juxtaposition with a section of St. Paul’s, which he | 
terms “a church built in the revived Pagan style.’ n fact, 
every page and every plate are devoted to contrasts of modern — 
and ancient work, and scarcely a single example is given of © 
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any ancient specimen of elegance without its corresponding 
_ counterpart in our degenerate days—corbel mouldings, joints, 
~ base mouldings, are all thus doubly illustrated. 

| Without having propounded, then, any broad theory, but 
having directed attention to several ancient details, frequently 
_ overlooked, although contributing much to the general character 
of the edifice, our author commences his consideration of metal 
_ work, Our readers will be good enough not to infer from this 
title that the material so triumphantly employed of late days 
in the construction of steam-ships has at length been made 
_ applicable to cathedrals, or that any metropolitan company 
_ has been formed during the last week, with a paid-up capital 
_ of one million, for the patent exercise of the invention under 
_ the ecclesiastical commission: Mr. Pugin confines his atten- - 
tion to locks, hinges, rails, and such other details as are gene- 
_ rally the work of the smith. And here he would reduce 
_ Messrs. Battam, Craske, and Coleby, or any other west-end 
‘* decorators,” to desperation, for he rejects utterly all mortised 
| locks and concealed hinges, and deliberately advocates the ex- 
ternal extension of the latter all across the door, as in old 
_ times, and the display of the former in its ancient, uncurtailed 
proportions! However, he would ornament construction as well 
| as exhibit it; and certainly he gives some most picturesque 
| examples of old iron-work, especially of tomb-railings. Ifthe 
| spirit of the past age were not known, it would hardly be pos- 

sible to credit what he says a little further on. 


** Westminster Abbey was rich in such examples, but they were 
| actually pulled down and sold for old iron by the order of the then 
| dean, and even the exquisite scroll-work belonging to the tomb of 
Queen Eleanor, of which I have here given a specimen, was not 
| respected.” —Page 22. 


But we shall have occasion by and by to notice three or four 


| Pugin: after a passing imprecation on Sheffield and Birming- 
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ham, and an incidental consignment to perdition of all modern’ 
upholstery whatever, our author alludes to the ancient craft of 
working in gold and silver, and of enamelling, and on the old 
principle of segnius irritant animos, &c., he presents us with 
an engraving of a most exquisite pyx. But, indeed, we do 
not require much information to persuade us of the utter dege- — 
neracy of the goldsmith’s art and mystery in the present day. 
A single glance into any even of the reputable establishments — 
will soon sicken us with “ fiddle-headed spoons and punchy — 
racing-bowls,” and the artists themselves have lately confessed — 
the exhaustion of their little fertility of design, by substituting — 
for prize-cups, models of heroes, horses, and groups of statuary. — 
As to the minor manufactories of imposture—small, flat gold 

watches, with enamelled faces, and hand to mark the seconds, — 
jewelled in four holes, and offered, with the latest improve- — 
ments, for three guineas and a half; best Sheffield plate vege- — 
table dishes, with real silver edges, and shield for receiving — 
coat of arms, handle screwing off, and forming separate dish : 
—are the staple commodities of one of the most honourable | 
crafts of the goodly old cittye of London. A deprecatory ad-— 
vertisement from the Goldsmiths’ Company the other day 
seemed to show that they were not quite insensible to their 
condition. The concluding paragraphs of Mr. Pugin’s first — 
lecture we give below. 


‘Tron smiths were artists formerly, and great artists too: Quentin ; 
Matsys, for instance, whose beautiful well top stands in front of Ant- 
werp Cathedral, and whose splendid picture of the entombment of 
our Lord is the greatest ornament of the musée of that city. 
Quentin Matsys are not, however, of our generation: if you want 
some objects executed in iron rather different from what are in ordi- 
nary use, and go to a smith, to whom you explain your wishes and 
intentions, the vacant stare of the miserable mechanic soon convinces 
you that the turning up of a horse-shoe is the extent of his know- 
ledge in the mysteries of the smithy ; you then address yourself to 
another, and one who is called a capital hand, and, if he be sufficiently 
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sober to comprehend your meaning, he will tell you that what you 
want is quite out of his line, that he only makes a particular sort of 
lock, and that he does not think there is a man in the trade who 
could undertake the job, which, after all, is perhaps a mere copy of 
a very ordinary piece of old iron-work; and this is a true picture of 
the majority of our artizans in the nineteenth century, the enlightened 
age of mechanics’ institutes and scientific societies. 3 

“* Mechanics’ institutes are a mere device of the day, to poison the 
minds of the operatives with infidel and radical doctrines. The 
church is the true mechanics’ institute, the oldest and the best. 
She was the great and never failing school in which all the great 
artists of the days of faith were formed. Under her guidance, they 
directed the most wonderful efforts of her skill to the glory of God; 
and let our fervent prayer ever be that the church may again, as in 
days of old, cultivate the talents of her children to the advancement 
of religion and the welfare of their own souls; for, without such 
results, talents are vain, and the greatest efforts of art sink to the 
level of an abomination.”’—Page 33. 


The second lecture commences with a review of timber con- 
struction; and here we are deprived, in a measure, of the 
usual advantages of a contrast, as our age either has disused 
this material for the main part, or else concealed it by plaster. 
But the reader has now, we presume, seen enough of Mr. 
Pugin’s sentiments, to imagine with what delight he speaks of 
the ancient timber roofs, with their magnificently-ornamented 
construction. On one point we are constrained to differ, not 
only from him, but also from a well-informed writer of a late 
article in a contemporary periodical.* Both these gentlemen 
incline to light colours for roofs, and Mr. Pugin evidently 
thinks that the sky-coloured painting of stars on a blue ground, 
so common in French country churches, is worth attention and 
imitation. The former writer simply thinks that the dark 
chestnut colour destroys the effect of the mouldings, and gives 
the whole building an air of gloom. But surely the gloom is 


* British Critic for April, on Wooden Roofs. 
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not objectionable, small as it is, and rather harmonizes with 


the dim religious light which storied windows contribute to. 
By the way, we are digressing rather loosely ; but was there 
ever such a barbarous custom as filling east windows with 
large, undivided, modern transparencies? Not only is the 
whole effect of the ancient stained glass lost, but a feature 
utterly at variance with any solemn feeling is introduced, and 
what should be a gorgeous confusion of colours, is transformed 
into something exceedingly like the door of a conservatory. 
Let any one first look at the windows terminating the aisles of 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, or the composition over the 
altar of the place of worship on the left hand side of Waterloo 
Place, and then compare such a window as most of our cathe- 
drals will supply, consisting of scarcely distinguishable figures, 
in crimson and purple drapery, between the mullions, witha 
square old coped saint in the centre light, and royal badges — q 
and heraldic achievements filling up the arch, with “ scrolls 
that teach to live and die” dispersed quaintly about the whole. 
To return: a roof, if substantially built, would of course be 
old seasoned oak, and would naturally be dark ; and if, there- 
fore, poverty of material or patchwork render any colouring at 
all advisable, surely the tint of old oak is the most judicious. 
Our author has by this time arrived at his final subject— 
decoration with reference to propriety. “ What I mean by 
propriety,” he says, ‘‘is this, that the external and internal 
appearance of an edifice should be illustrative of and in ac- 
cordance with the purpose for which it is-destined.”—Page 42. 
Now, this does not appear a very unreasonable postulate, and 
yet its admission would be sufficient to convict of false doc- 
trine a good moiety of our modern architects. We shall take 2 
this opportunity of saying a few words on the subject our- 
selves, borrowing from Mr. Pugin his division of edifices into 
ecclesiastical, collegiate, and civil. Ecclesiastical buildings — 
have certainly been erected with some little increase of taste _ 
during the last twelve or fifteen years, but, during the previous ‘ 
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century, the license claimed and allowed by the excursive taste 
of churchwardens and architects surpasses any thing that 
could have been imagined. The greater number of examples 
of this age and its spirit may be seen in town, for in the 
country few churches were dui/¢ during this period; and, as 
to alterations, the innate propensity of parish officers to adorn- 
ment was held in salutary check by the expensiveness which 
has been wisely attached to the exercise of taste. But really 
in London it is exceedingly difficult to distinguish a place of 
worship from any other public building; their porticoes are 
common to the theatres, and their height to the patent shot- 
towers: we seriously have it in contemplation some day to publish 
a companion to the “ Guide to one hundred Lean Societies,”’ 
for the purpose of directing the ignorant to the knowledge of 
these localities. At present, we will merely observe that in 
the Strand they are those things in the middle of the street, 
and that in Trafalgar Square, as you stand with your back to 
Whitehall, it is the right hand, and not the centre portico, 
which is sacred. Towards the West End the diagnosis is 
more difficult; but an isolated brick building, with a leaden 
spout between each window, four stone pillars in front, a po- 
liceman at the corner, and a board at the side, stating that 
omnibuses are requested not to drive by too furiously, should 
generally be inquired into. ‘The clock is quite a fallacious 
criterion, and indeed, of the two, is rather more peculiar, per- 
haps, to newspaper offices. But even if we have improved 
so far upon this system as to consider the ancient minsters of 
our ancestors more appropriate objects of our imitation than 
the baths of Dioclesian, yet there is still much room left for 
progress and amendment. Our new churches have too much 
the appearance of being built on a lease, and sometimes not a 
long one. We have some which we imagine will barely reach 
over the one and twenty years, unless gingerly used. Again, 
_ why use the silky-looking white brick? If stone is not to be 
- procured, why not employ the old red brick at once, and ho- 
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nestly avow the material? Coped with stone, it has any thing 
but a bad effect, as may be seen in the two new churches at 
Cambridge. But cast iron and plaster are the chief deformi- 
ties; and surely never were such wretched substitutes. Two 
excuses are generally alleged for this miserable mimicry of an- 
tiquity: first, that we have no money—but do not theatre 
upon theatre, and club-house upon club-house, give us the lie ? 
Besides, the expense of solid work and good carving has been 
much overrated; and if one church did cost £10,000, yet ten 
more would not cost £100,000, for all the details would be 
cheaper after a good model. Secondly, others do not hesitate 
to confess that we have lost the art, and cannot do as our fore- 
fathers did—a pretty admission tiis for the age of Penny 
Magazines and philosophical artificers! But it is difficult 
dealing with a man who pleads in formd pauperis ; and the 
premises are in some measure true, although the inference is 
false. At the present moment, undoubtedly it would be a 
work of some trouble to get craftsmen who could build a ca- 
thedral; but we are deficient through want of practice, not 
physical degeneracy. If we raised the demand, we should 
soon have a supply, in the young generation, of men fitted to 
our hands—men who from early intimacy with Gothic work 
would strike out parallel excellencies, not servile imitations ; 
just as a young scholar, well grounded in the Georgics or 
fEneid, will write Virgilian verses without plagiarisms, by 
copying not the letter but the spirit. And it is a fact 
which chanced to come under the notice of competent ob- 
servers, that at Norwich, during the late extensive repairs — 
of the cathedral there, talents of this kind were remarkably ~ 
developed among some of the workmen, who had become ~ 
thus practically familiarized with the principles of the style. — 
But we may hope for better days now, especially after the — 
establishment of some most excellent local institutions. The — 
advantages likely to result from the Oxford Architectural and — 
Cambridge Camden Societies are immense, not only as exam-_ 
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ples to others, but because they are instilling, more or less, a 
reverent habit of contemplating antiquity, and appreciating its 
remains, into that class of men whose subsequent positions will 
give them special influence in putting their principles into ope- 
ration. Clergymen are in no inconsiderable degree responsible 
for much of the havoc that has been perpetrated by church- 
wardens.* It is especially worth notice, as we have before 
observed, that a sympathetic change should have occurred in 
the view taken of church principles, and that men at one and 
the same time should have learnt to value the privileges of the 
church, and respect the monuments of her children. But so 
has it always been; the same spirit which prompted the Con- 
ference at the Savoy to plead for the rejection of the surplice 
and the mutilation of the Liturgy, sent forth William Dorsing 
to break altars and tear up brasses ; the same spirit in the pre- 
sent day works Dissent, which builds its tabernacles; and 
precisely in proportion as the members of our own church 
approximate more or less closely to it, are the same fruits 
observable in doctrine and disposition. The Puritan of the 
seventeenth century was convinced that in a stalled choir there 
was Antichrist, and perdition in a painted window, and he 
consistently did his God a service by demolishing both; the 
Evangelical of the nineteenth is unchanged from his prototype, 
but the civilization of two hundred years has rendered active 
destruction unpopular, and substituted neglect and contempt. 
Will any of our Cambridge friends take the trouble of ascer- 
taining how many members of the Camden Society or Antiqua- 
rian Societies are frequenters of St. Michael’s church, or Sun- 
day evening visiters behind the King’s Gateway at Trinity? 
Let us not be misunderstood ; we wish to pass no kind of cen- 
sure on any party — whatever may be the suspected bias of 


* We take this opportunity of recommending to notice a small 
volume, entitled “‘ A Practical Guide to the Duties of Church- 
wardens,” by C. G. Prideaux, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. The skill 
‘and principle of the work are admirable. 
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professed antiquaries, the charge of deficient discipline on one 
side will be met with the charge of deficient spirituality on the 
other, and each will boast the paramount importance of its 
own views. We offer no decision whatever ; as journalists we 
but do our duty in recording a fact, which neither party can 
deny, and which we think affords abundant matter for reflec- 
tion and edification. 

But we have been doing what reviewers are very apt to do; 
we have been forgetting Mr. Pugin, and introducing ourselves, 
with which company, indeed, our readers must be content for 
a few minutes longer, while we offer a few remarks on the next 
division of edifices—Collegiate. This class of buildings is of 
course mainly confined to our two ancient universities, Oxford 
and Cambridge, to the latter of which we shall now direct our 
attention, reserving the other for a future opportunity. That 
glorious old specimens of collegiate architecture are to be found 
in Cambridge cannot be disputed ; but no human being, with- 
out ocular inspection, can have any idea of the havoc that has 
been played, or of the spirit which was afloat there during the 
real “ dark ages” of mankind—the last century. 


Quid nos dura refugimus 
f&tas ? quid intactum nefasti 


‘Liquimus ? unde manus Juventas 
Metu Deorum continuit ? quibus 
Pepercit aris? 


All the visitations of the Reformers were less pernicious than 
the improving taste of eighty years since. Not a college has 
escaped. ‘* Jesus College,” says Rickman, “is next (after 
King’s) in point of architectural curiosity ;” and so it is —a 
pretty, quiet, monastic-looking place, in the middle of its own 
paddocks, with an ivied front, a cloistered court, and an old 
square, gray tower. But, if we look a little closer, traces are _ 
clear enough where the spoiler’s hand has been. The tower — 
was once a noted object. from the road, with its interlacing a 
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arches and quaint angular shafts, but these were all filled up, 
and a smooth coat of Bernasconi plaster substituted ; the choir 
had some oak stalls — they were pulled down, and some new 
deal pens erected, like the jury-box of a session’s court; a lan- 
tern tower offered some of the prettiest archwork in the 
county—it was blocked up; five early English windows of 
exquisite beauty graced one side of the choir, four the other, 
with a priscina beneath — regularity and symmetry were ob- 
tained by bricking up the odd window, and obliterating every 
trace of the storp. The college received tenders for beautify- 
ing the whole on a grand scale — cutting out all the gothic 
casements, and replacing them by “ best sash,’’ altering the 
gateway, removing the parapets, taking down the ivy, scraping 
the walls, and polishing off the whole with Roman cement. 
But, alas! the res angusta domi! ‘The contractor declared, 
like Lord Clive, that he was “ astonished at his own modera- 
tion,’ and vowed the work was cheap as dirt; but the conclave 
sighed and declined—their poverty, and not their will, refused. 
In order, however, to leave something to posterity, they altered 
all the exterior windows of the college, and thus the work re- 
mains, like the cathedral at Cologne, an imperfect monument 
of magnificence. At Christ’s the visiter may see a superb ex- 
ample of transmutation: the great gateway presents, exter- 
nally, its ancient front, but the interior face it was requisite to 
modernize, so the four-centre arch was made segmental, the 
turrets cut off smoothly, the corbel tablets hellenized into a 
cornice, and the mullions of the muniment-room supplanted by 
Italian pillars of the newest pattern. Last year the chapel un- 
derwent a general repair, and in taking up the flooring of the 
seats, crockets, canopies, and finials, were discovered in a fossil 
state beneath the boards, the spoils of the entrance tower. Ce- 
ment is of universal application.. The oldest college in this 
(or the other) university looks like a ginger-beer manufactory 
on an extensive scale ; till you go into the Fellows’ Garden, 
and look at the back of the building, it is difficult to persuade 
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yourself that any part of it is more than fifty years old. The 
most extraordinary feature in the case is the sincerity of the 
devastators—they did all this at considerable expense, and that 
out of their own pockets! They stinted themselves that they 
might do mischief. Wantonness, caprice, destructiveness, 
Calvinistic bias, or natural moroseness, may set a man against 
the remains of antiquity; but if, instead of confining himself 
to neglect of it, he pays for openly destroying it, we cannot 
refuse him the credit of earnest, though infamous taste. The — q 
colleges applied their own dividends to the completion of these | 
achievements. Nor were there occasionally wanting heroic 
instances of individual devotion. A senior fellow saw and la- 
mented the cramped means of his society, and worked himself 
up in solitude to enthusiasm. His allotted life was well nigh 
spent; he read the history of Decius and the story of Sagun- 
tum ; he remodelled his will, left by a codicil five hundred _ 
pounds for pulling down the handsomest part of the college, — 
and sat his last commons in all the genial glow of a general _ 
benefactor to mankind. It is only justice, however, to state 
that the present generation is labouring slowly but zealously to 
remedy the faults of its predecessors. Much has been done at — 


Jesus, and a fund is left to accumulate for the entire restora-— j 


tion of the chapel. St. John’s has uncovered the old oak 
wainscoating, both of its chapel and hall. A favourite embel- — 
lishment of the days we have been alluding to was the enliven- 4 
ing old oak-work with paint (generally dark green or white); 
and its removal can now only be accomplished by a very expen- — 
sive process. : . 

At last let us get back again to Mr. Pugin. This gentleman 4 
very properly takes for granted, what some people in the pre- ; 
sent day deny, that there is a style of architecture -peculiarly — 
collegiate, and that, of course, is ancient gothic. It cannot,we — 
apprehend, be doubted but that such is the general impression, 4 
and any body who has gone through the operation of con- — 
ducting strangers through Cambridge, must remember the — 
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invariable remarks passed on the aspect of Downing Col- 
lege; and, indeed, we very well recollect ourselves, on one 
occasion, while the suit for the mastership of this society was 
pending, that the architecture of the college was openly ap- 
pealed to, inter alia, as a proof that the character and objects 
of the society were not those of other colleges, and that, as the 
foundation was essentially non-ecclesiastical, so should be all 
its appurtenances, including its president. But the modern 
buildings of this university have generally been in good taste. 
St. John’s, Trinity, King’s, and Corpus, make severally an 
excellent display. Here we differ from Mr. Pugin, who would 
condemn all these four examples. His beau ideal of a col- 
lege is conveyed to us in a very pretty plate of Magdalene, 
Oxford. 


*« The main feature (says our author) of these buildings was the 
chapel . . . the place set apart for this holy purpose generally 
towered over the surrounding buildings . . . . After this principal 
feature, every portion of these edifices had its distinguishing cha- 
racter and elevation ; in order to give due effect to the gate-house, 
refectory, and other important parts of the building, the chambers 
never exceeded the height of one story above the ground-floor.” 
—Page 51. 


As to facts, Mr. Pugin is tolerably correct. Not only col- 
leges, but almshouses, schools, and other such remains of the 
fifteenth century, do generally present this height, and no 
more. But when, from these facts, he lays down his canon, 
and from his canon condemns St. John’s and King’s new 
buildings in toto, we think he is writing a little too fast. And 
first as to the “* Gothic Factory,’ as Mr. Pugin calls it, of St. 
John’s; it is a building quite isolated, and separated from the 
rest of the college by the whole width of the Cam ; there is no 
gate-tower, chapel, or refectory, to be overwhelmed by contrast 
—such features were not needed in the auxiliary court, and yet 
‘Mr. Pugin would restrict it to “one story above the ground 
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floor.” Again, at King’s: does Mr. Pugin forget that the — 
graceless-looking building in the centre was already standing, 
and quite sufficient in itself to destroy all chance of making 
the appearance of the college perfect? Besides, in the present — 
influx of students, some accommodation must be found for — 
them, and, according to our author’s plan, every college would — 
need at least half a dozen courts. The great quadrangle at — 
Trinity is probably after Mr. Pugin’s own heart (with the 
exception of the Combination Building), and we admit we q 
should be loth to see the east and south sides heightened ; but — 
then the room is but little, and the new court, standing on a — 
third of the ground, actually has more chambers in it than all — 
the other courts put together. And the same may be said of | 
St. John’s. - We think that Cambridge owes more to the good — 
taste of the late Mr. Wilkins than it is likely to do to any ~ 
other for some time to come. ‘Taking all the circumstances — 
into consideration, we know of no better plan that*could have — 
been adopted at King’s. But what would Mr. Pugin say if he — 
knew that, while these intended buildings were subject of de- 
bate, a design was actually sent in for erecting an exact fac- — 
simile of the chapel opposite to the original, in the vast womb — 
of which were to be comprised all the requisite offices and ac- _ 
commodations? A grand and original conception! Only ima- — 
gine the kitchens corresponding to the chantries — the hall to 
the choir — the provost’s lodge, half way down the abyss, like — 
the orlop-deck of a seventy-four—gyprooms in the buttresses, 
and an evangelical ten-year man in the south turret! The 
purest modern specimen in Cambridge is unquestionably the — 
new court of Corpus, except that we are ready to admit the 
chapel is not quite prominent enough in height, though admi- 
rable in position; the library, hall, and gateway, are duly 
conspicuous. The building that has done more mischief to — 
Cambridge (in our opinion) than any other, is the Senate 
House; it is a neat and symmetrical edifice of its kind, but it. 
set all the university upon modernizing their respective col- 
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leges, and led them to destroy what they really could shew — 
curious specimens of antiquity — in a vain attempt to repro- 
duce them with tasteful cornices and “ elegant modern fronts.” 
It was much such a revolution as Porson effected in classics. 
He first taught the true principles of Attic verse, and his 
theories were elegant, acute, and superbly classical: but for 
long afterwards all scholarship was merged in Greek scholar- 
ship, all Greek scholarship in Greek plays, and all Greek plays 
in Porson’s Canons. The ‘ Theatre of the Greeks ” was the 
repository of all that was valuable in antiquity, and the cam- 
paigns of Cesar sank in the scale when weighed against a 
system of anapests. Hardly yet has the influence ceased to 
be felt, for we understand that, out of all the Latin and Greek 
subjects proposed in the different colleges in any given year, 
ene-third would still be found to consist of Greek plays. 
While we think of it, however, there is a caution we especially 
wish to give the reader of Mr. Pugin’s book. When our author 
says that, uncollegiate as the London University is, “ it may 
be urged in its defence that any thing ecclesiastical or Chris- 
tian would be very inappropriate, and that the Pagan exterior 
is much more in character with the intentions and _ principles 
of the institution,” he will probably meet with ready assent ; 
as also when he adds— 


‘«* How is it possible to expect that the race of men who proceed 
from these factories of learning will possess the same feelings as 
those who anciently went forth from the Catholic structures of 
Oxford and Winchester! We cannot sufficiently admire our Eng- 
lish universities — there is nothing like them on the continent, not- 
withstanding the miserable additions and modernizations which have 
$0 greatly disfigured the ancient buildings.’”—Page 54. 


But possibly some readers may imagine that this spirit of 
evil has been confined to the Anglican church, and that the 
Romanists, with their ancient rites, have been faithful to their 
ancient architecture. Nothing can be farther from the truth. 

VOL. I. F 
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Mr. Pugin, in his happiest conceptions of absurdities, never — 
portrayed any thing more uncollegiate than the Romish Col- q 
lege at Old Hall Green, between Cambridge and London; 
and, as to ecclesiastical architecture, the Bavarian chapel in — 
Warwick Street is a match for any ‘ pewed and galleried — 
assembly room” ever devised by the elders of a congregation. 
Mozart’s twelfth mass can scarcely produce a devotional feeling _ 
within such an execrable building. = 

The last division of Mr. Pugin’s subject, Civil Architec- — 
ture, concludes his work ; and we are only sorry that we have 4 
neither time nor space here to follow him closely through his a 
remarks. As might have been expected, his indignation is — 
terribly roused by the fashions (in streets and terraces) for the — 
present month, and he deliberately sets to work to prove that — 
an “ Emporium of Fashion ”’ should not be a model of the’ ; 
palace of the Cesars. But his trouble is surely gratuitous; — 
for his plate, exhibiting a noble square, with the usual con- — 
spicuous ornaments of Bethel meetings, new connexions, ‘** go- 
and Socialist halls, is quite — 


vernment preaching-houses, ” 


enough to direct the attention to a self-evident absurdity. — 
He is quite correct, however, in stating that there are symp- — 
toms of something better in domestic architecture, though we — 
cannot quite agree with the following strictures : a 


«A vast many pretended admirers of old English beauties stop — 
short at the reign of Elizabeth, the very worst kind of English — 
architecture ; and, strange to say, these unmeaning conglomerations 
of debased forms have been classed into a regular style, and called — 
after the female tyrant during whose reign they were executed. 
The only reason I can assign for the fashionable rage for this archi- 
tecture (if so it may be called) is, that its character is so corrupt, 
mixed, and bad, that the anachronisms and anomalies so frequently 
perpetrated by modern architects are made to pass muster under — 
the general terms of Elizabethan ; and certainly I cannot deny that 
the appellation is very appropriate when applied to corrupted design! 
and decayed taste.’”’—Page 62. 
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Mr. Pugin will hardly deny that there are several old manor 
houses, built in the reign of this queen, which are unexcep- 
tionable specimens; but as, in another passage, he avows his 
dislike even to a four-centred arch under any circumstances, 
he can probably never look patiently on a square-headed win- 
dow. We will not subscribe either to his abuse of our good 
Queen Bess. We hope by this time that we have given a 
pretty intelligible portrait of Mr. Pugin. ‘The book itself is 
remarkably well “ got up,’’ most excellently printed, and con- 
sistent with its feeling in all its embellishments. The cuts 
are singularly happy in conveying the requisite impressions ; 
e. g., that of “ flying buttresses,” p. 4, is quite exquisite. 
The only complaint we have to make under this head is, that 
the publisher has appended an advertisement list of his own, 
forming one third of the whole bulk! Surely our author, with 
his horror of deception and false exteriors, could never have 
sanctioned this. But it is time to finish; and, in doing so, 
_ ‘we must express a hope that every reader of Mr. Pugin’s work 
will bear in mind that the author is not a mere chamber writer, 
but that he has actually produced some of the most magnifi- 
cent models of architecture which our age can boast, and that, 
however we may be startled by some enunciations, yet the 
theory cannot be contemptible where the practice is so sur- 
passingly good. The candour of Mr. Pugin’s corollary we 
_ must make our own. 


| “In conclusion, Christian verity compels me to acknowledge that 
| there are hardly any defects which I have pointed out to you in the 
| course of this lecture, which could not, with propriety, be illustrated 
| by my own productions at some period of my professional career. 
| Truth is only gradually developed'in the mind, and is the result of 
| long experience and deep investigation. Having, as I conceive, 
| discovered the true principles of pointed architecture, I am anxious 
| to explain to others tie errors and misconceptions into which I have 
| fallen, that they, profiting by my experience, may henceforward 
strive to receive the glorious works of Christian art in all the ancient 
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and consistent principles. Let then the Beautiful and the True be 
our watchword for future exertions in the overthrow of modern 
paltry taste and paganism, and the revival of Catholic art and 
dignity. 
he 
Laus Deo.” 


LEATHAM’S POEMS. 


1. Sandal in the Olden Time. An historical poem, by William 
Henry Leatham. New edition. 8vo. London, 1841. 
2. Henrie Clifforde and Margaret Percy. A ballad, by the. 7 
same. 8vo. London, 1841. Longman and Co. 


Perhaps there are scarcely any works more instrumental in 
awakening a feeling and cherishing a fondness for antiquarian 
pursuits, than such poems as those the titles of which we have 
given above. The ruins of Sandal, as we learn from the pre- 
face to the first of these books, are in the author’s immediate 4 
neighbourhood. How fit a subject, then, for a man of talent — 
and true poetical taste to exercise his imagination in embody- b 
ing all its recollections in a poem! Mr. Leatham has shewn — 
himself equal to the performance of his task, and has suc- — 
ceeded in producing a work that will take a fair station among — 
its numerous contemporaries. Most of our readers may know, — 
to use our author’s own words, that | 4 

«Twas in the second Edward’s reign, 
That John de Warren’s wide domain, 
Beside his southern lands, 
Stretched from Calder’s bank to Trent, 
And all throughout their vast extent, 
He owned no fairer tenement 
Than Sandal’s site commands; 
For there uprose, with turrets tall, «4 
With circling moat, and massive wall, 
The castlelet of Sammerhall.”’ 
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This is taken from the argument of the poem. Mr. Leatham 
carries us back to the “ good old times” of murder and civil 
tumults. Sandal witnessed the memorable battle of Wake- 
field, and the following extract from the conclusion of the 
second section ends the poetical account of this conflict : 


** Oh! lust of Empire, could’st thou tell 
The yet unnumbered host that fell, 

In each protracted strife unknown, 

’Twixt nobles warring for a throne, 

Oh! say, what boots a despot’s sway, 
When crime and blood have paved his way ; 
Have dimmed his crown—his sceptre stained, 
The laws of Gop and men profaned ? 
Go—ask the widow’s weeds—the hearse— 
Go—ask the raven croaking hoarse— 
Go—view the slaughter-covered field, 

By morrow’s rising sun revealed— 
Go—ask each mangled—bleeding corse, 
What is ambition >—‘ Hell’s own curse!’ 
Oh! tale of blood, how full of woe 

Thy purpled streams of carnage flow ! 

The mother’s tear—the orphan’s sigh, 
Speak of their speechless agony. 

How tainted by the breath of war’ 

The loveliest spots in nature are! 

Lo! Sandal! on thy shattered brow, 
There dwells the stamp of vengeance now ; 
Ambition’s scourge, the curse of war, 

Has fixed thereon his deadliest scar !’’ 


The second poem is written in the ancient ballad style, a 
method of writing which too often cramps the author’s own 
version of his thoughts. ‘The following is taken from the 
preface. 


«‘ There is one anomalous feature in the present day which every 
one will observe, a partiality for the decorations, costumes, pastimes, 
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&c., of a bygone age. We have just beheld a revival of Tilts and — 
Tournaments at Eglinton Castle; we daily see'some new elevation — 
in the Gothic style springing up around our populous towns; we — 
observe the dress of our fashionable ladies gradually assimilating to 
the costume portrayed in our Vandykes and Sir Peter Lelys; we — 
cannot but acknowledge how much of our lighter literature is de- : 
scriptive of a past age—how many of our most popular painters are 
for ever pencilling some scene in ‘ the olden time ;’ end, lastly, we 
have lately witnessed. the formation of the ‘ Perey Society,’ for the 
express purpose of republishing the ancient poetry of owr country. — 
‘Fhese are facts which speak of our increasing fondness for an age ; 
antecedent to our own. Whether it be that this our day is so full 7 
of railroads, of manufactories, and of other innovations, as to disgust 
the more sensitive amongst us, I cannot say; but, if this be the — 
cease, it is no wonder that the higher classes seek refuge in the more 
congenial regions of the Olden Time.” j 


Amenities of Literature. By J. D’Israeli, &c. (Second 
_ Notice.) = 


Mr, D’Israeli bestows but a small portion of his first volume — 
on the state of Literature in England under the Anglo-Nor- _ 
mans. In fact, very little has been as yet done towards bring- 
ing to light the monuments of our Anglo-Norman literature, — 
and we know not above one or two persons in England who | 
are intimately acquainted with it. Yet it is a literature rich : 
in historical interest and beauties of many kinds. F 

When the Normans canve into England, they found the Anglo 
Saxons in a state of popular refinement probably much superior 
to that of their own countrymen. Some time after the Conquest, 
we find the English writers complaining of the barbarism of 
their conquerors. Itis extremely difficult at the present day to 
form any decided opinion on the extent of the vernacular lite- 
rature which the invaders brought with them—it was, perhaps, 
not very great. But, on the other hand, William impo 
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set of ecclesiastics, who were far superior to the Anglo-Saxon 
churchmen of that time in scholarship and literary taste. 
While the Latin of the Anglo-Saxons was the extreme of 
barbarism, the writings of Godfrey of Winchester, and of 
most of the eminent Latin writers through the twelfth century, 
carries us back almost to classic times. The twelfth century 
was indeed a period of great learning, not only in England, 
but also in France and other parts of Europe — the scholastic 
system was at its greatest height; numerous powerful sove- 
reigns and nobles prided themselves in the patronage of lite- 
rature, and the increased intercourse with the Arabs brought 
in gradually a refinement which was unknown to preceding 
ages, while it modified and improved the literary taste of the 
people in general. 

It was under these circumstances that the vernacular litera- 
ture of different countries began to lift up its head. In Eng- 
land, the language of the people had given way to that of the 
aristocracy: we have few monuments of the English language 
in the twelfth century ; the Anglo-Norman (a dialect of the 
French) was the language of literature. We trace this lan- 
guage coming gradually into use in the hands of the ecclesi- 
astics, who composed in it pious poems, legends, and sometimes 
popular scientific treatises, like those of Philip de Thaun (in 
the reign of Henry I.), for the instruction of the laics. Next 
it was adopted in writing metrical chronicles and _ histories ; 
for, it must be observed, that the first vernacular writings of 
almost all people are in verse. ‘Then, towards the end of the 
twelfth century, we find it used in romances. The magnifi- 
cent romance of Roland, by the trouvére Turold, was probably 
composed before the middle of the twelfth century. In the 
thirteenth century the Anglo-Norman dialect had become a good 
deal modified, and loses much of its grandeur; it is then ap- 
plied to other purposes, and we find in it a host of fabliaux and 
tales, and songs and ballads, and various kinds of jeux-d’esprit. 
At the commencement of the fourteenth century, the Anglo- 
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Norman began to be neglected, and made way for the restora- 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon, modified into that form of our Jan- 
guage which philologists call Middle-English, which has been ; 
gradually going through different changes, till it has taken the : 
form of the,English which we speak at the present day. } 

Although, during the twelfth century, the latter pages of — 
the Saxon Chronicle are nearly all the remains we have of the — : 
Anglo-Saxon language, it is probable that, during that period, — 
many works were written in it which are now lost. Up to ay 
much later period, a large body of the compositions in the lan- 
guage of the people were preserved, even among contempo- — 
raries, only in the memory of the reciters; and those which 4 
were written on durable parchment were frequently erased or 4 
destroyed at a subsequent period, when the change of the | 
language had rendered them unintelligible. We cannot, © 
therefore, judge of the comparative richness of the vernacular — 
literature of that period by the number of monuments which 
remain. We have, however, good reason for believing that, — 
after the first twenty or thirty years of the thirteenth century, — 
the vernacular literature of England was sufficiently rich. 


We have here given the outlines of a chapter of the history 


of English literature which is at present wanting. Mr. D’Israeli 
pretends only to give a very slight sketch of the literature of 
the Anglo-Normans; and in this sketch (the chapter headed “ 
The Anglo-Normans) there are more points in which we are — 
inclined to differ with its author than in all the rest of his — 
most interesting and valuable book. But our differences arise — 
in a great measure from want of published materials, and it — 
would require longer discussions and deeper researches to re- & 
concile them, or set them in a right light, than the production — 
of a monthly periodical will allow. We cannot forbear quoting a 


from this chapter the following description of the immediate — _ 


effect of the Norman conquest on the national tongue, clothed | a 
as it is in that elegance of language which renders these vo- 
lumes so attractive. e ay a 
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*« The Norman prince, on his first arrival, could have entertained 

no scheme of changing the language, for he“attempted to acquire it. 
The secretary of the Conqueror has recorded that, when the monarch 
seemed inclined to adopt the customs of his new subjects, which his 
moderate measures at first indicated, the Norman prince had tried 
his patience and his ear to babble the obdurate idiom, till he abhorred 
the sound of the Saxon tongue. If, because the Conqueror could 
not learn the Saxon language, he decided wholly to abolish it, this 
would seem nothing more than a fantastic tyranny; but, in truth, 
the language of the conquered is usually held in contempt by the 
conquerors for other reasons besides offending the delicacy of the 
ear. The Normans could not endure the Saxon’s untuneable conso- 
nants, as it had occurred even to the unlettered Saxons themselves ; 
for barbarians as their hordes were when they first became the mas- 
ters of Britain, they had declared that the British tongue was utterly 
barbarous. 
- * But not at his bidding could the military chief for ever silence 
the mother-tongue. Enough for ‘ this stern man’ to guard the land 
in peace, while every single hyde of land in England was known to 
him, and ‘ put at its worth in HIs Book,’ as records the Saxon chro- 
nicler. The language of a people is not to be conquered as the 
people themselves. ‘ The birth-tongue’ may be imprisoned or 
banished, but it cannot die—the people think in it ; the images of their 
thoughts, their traditional phrases, the carol over the mead-cup, 
and their customs far diffused, survived even the iron tongue of the 
curfew. ' 

«¢ The Saxons themselves, who had chased the native Britons from 
their land, still found that they could not suppress the language of 
the fugitive people. The conquerors gave their Anglo-Saxon deno- 
minations to the towns and villages they built; but the hills, the 
forests, and the rivers retain their old Celtic names. Nature and 
nationality will outlast the transient policy of a new dynasty. 

«‘ The novel idiom became the language of those only with whom 
the court-language, whatever it be, will ever prevail—the men who, 
by their contiguity to the great affect to participate in their influ- 
ence. In that magic circle of hopes and fears, where royalty is the 
sole magician of the fortunes of men, the Conqueror perpetuated his 
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power by perpetuating his language. Ignorance of the French tongue _ 
was deemed a sufficient pretext for banishivg an English bishop per- } 
tinacious in his nationality, who had for a while been admitted q 
to the royal councils, but whose presence was no longer necessary 
to the dominant party.” 4 


We will only observe that we are inclined to differ from the — 
commonly received opinion that so many of the names of our : 
hills, forests, and rivers are Celtic. In general, we believe — 
that they will be found to be purely Anglo-Saxon. There is 
as much truth as elegance in the remarks which conclude the E 
chapter. 


' « The true language of the people lingered on their lips, and it q 
seemed to bestow a shadowy independence to a pupulation in bond- — 
age. ‘The remoter the locality, the more obdurate was the Saxon; ’ 
and these indwellers were latterly distinguished as ‘ Uplandish’ by F 
the inhabitants of cities. -For about two centuries, ‘ the Uplandish ” 
held no social connexion; separated not only by distance, but by a 
their isolated dialects and peculiar customs, these natives of the soil — 
shrank into themselves, inter marrying and dying on the same apore a 
they were hardly aware that they were without a country. ) f 

«It was a great result of the Norman government in England ‘4 
that it associated our insular and retired dominion with that nobler — 
theatre of human affairs, the continent of Europe. In Normandy we 4 
trace the first footings of our national power; the English sove- : 
reign, now a prince of France, ere long on the French soil vied in 
magnitude of territory with his paramount lord, the monarch oF 
France. Such a permanent connexion could not*fail to produce a 
conformity in manners ; what was passing among our closest neigh- 
bours, rivals or associates, was reflected in the old Saxon lange 
which had lost its nationality.” be 


Mr. D’{sraeli’s next chapter, on The Page, the Baron, and 
the Minstrel, describes to us briefly, but vividly, the state of 
society during the same period, the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. The character of the age was a mixture of gothic 
and oriental; the warriors who went to the East clad in iron, 
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and whose lightest hours had been occupied with listening to 
the harper who recited the valiant deeds of his forefathers and 
of his countrymen, came back covered with silks and other 
rich materials, and brought with him dancing girls and story- 
tellers. ‘The following is Mr. D’Israeli’s account of the do- 
mestic life of the Anglo-Norman baron :— 


‘«* But when no crusade nor pilgrimage in the East, nor predatory 
excursion in the West, nor even the blazonry of a tournament, which 
fed his eyes with a picture of battle, summoned to put on his mail- 
coat, how was the vacant lord to wear out his monotonous days in 
his castle of indolence? TYhe domestic fool stood beside him, archly 
sad, or gravelv mirthful, as his master willed, with a proverb or a 
quip; and with his licensed bauble was the most bitterly wisest man 
m the castle. Patron of the costly manuscript which he could not 
himself read, the romancer of his household awaited his call; the 
great then had fabulators or tale-tellers, as royaliy has now, by title 
of their office—its readers, But this lord was too vigorous for 
repose, and the tranquillity of chess was too trying for his brain; 
the chess-board was often broken about the head of some mute de- 
pendant, or perchance on one who returned the dagger for the 
board. There was little peace for his restlessness, when, weary in 
his seat, his priceless Norway hawk perched above his head, and his 

_idle hounds, spread over the floor, ceaselessly reminded him of those 

wide and frowning foresis which were continuallv encroaching on 
the tillage of the contemned agriculturist, offering a mimetic war, 
not oaly against the bird and the beast, but man himself: for the 
lairs of the forest concealed the deer he chased, and octen the bandit 
who chased the lord—the terrible lord of this realm of wood end 
water, where whoever would fowl a bird or strike a buck might 
have his eves torn from their sockets, or on the spot of his offence 
mount the instant gallows. 

*«« There was a disorderly grandeur about the castellated mansion 
which should have required the ukase of this sovereign of many 
leagues, surrounded by many hundreds of his retainers ; but rarely 
the cry of the oppressed was allowed to disturb the lord, while all 
within were exact in their appointments as clock-work movements, 
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which were wound up in the government of these immense domestic _ 
establishments. Great families had their ‘ household-books,’ and in 
some the illegible hand of the lordly master himself, when the day — 
arrived that even barons were incited to scriptural attempts, may yet 
be seen. These nobles, it appears, were more select in their fal- 2 
coner and their chef de cuisine than in their domestic tutor, for such 4 
there was among the retainers of the household. This humiliated 5 
sage indzed in his own person was a model for the young varlets, on q 
whom it was his office to inculcate that patient suppleness and pro- e 
found reverence for their lord and their superiors, which seemed to — 
form the single principle of their education. At this period we find = 
a domestic proverb which evidently came from the buttery. As then 
eight or ten tables were to be daily covered, it is probable the chi- 4 
valric epicures sometimes found their tastes disappointed by the — 
culinary artists; it would seem that this put them into sudden out- — 
breakings of ill-humour, for the proverb records that ‘ the minstrels 4 


993 


are often beaten for the faults of the cooks. 


THE LOSS OF THE “ MARYE ROSE,” AT SPITHEAD, 
IN JULY, 1545. 


The earliest account I find of the Marye Rose is in an indenture a 
that passed between Henry VIII. and the Lord Howard, in the yoann 
1512; the latter, as admiral-chief and general-captain of the navy, 3 
being entitled to certain dede shares of the ships: viz., for the ship 
Mary Rose, of the portage of five hundred tons, thirty dede shares — 
and a half: from this we learn that at the time of her loss she was by 
no means a new ship, and probably in a bad state of repair. a 

I shall now recount some particulars of her wreck from the ancient 
chroniclers. . om 

Extract from ‘ Stowe’s Chronicles,” printed im the year 1584. 
As Stowe is ever allowed to be a faithful chronicler, we may fairly 
presume (to the honour of our country and countrymen) that the 
Marie Rose was neither burned, sunk, nor destroyed by Frenchmen or 
their broadsides. q 


“The 20th of July, 1545, the King being at Portsmouth, a goodly 


Roy. 
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shippe called the Marie Rose, with Sir George Carrow, the captain, 
and many other gentlemen was drowned in the midst of the Haven, 
by great negligence. 

“The 21st July, the French gallies and navy came afore Ports- 
mouth Haven, and landed certayne of their armie on the Isle of 
Wight, at St. Helans Point, and their burned, and encamped about 
two thousand men, but they were soone driven away with losse of 
their Captaynes and many souldiers. 

‘‘ Within feive dayes after the whole fleete removed from the 


Wight, unto a place in Sussex, called Newhaven, four miles from 
Lewes, and there landed many captaynes and souldiers, who by the 
valientes of the gentlemen and yeomen of Sussex, were slayne and 
drowned in the Haven, a greater number of them and the reste 
hardly recovered their shippes and galleys.” 

’ Extract from Grafton.—* After the departyng of the Englishe 
navy from Newhaven, the admirall of Fraunce, called the lorde 
Danibalt, a man of great experience, halsed up his sayles, and with 
his whole navie came to the poynt of the Isle of Wight, called Saint 
Helene’s poynt, and there, in good order, cast their ankers, and sent 
xvi of his galies dailey to the very haven of Portesmouth. The 
English navie lying in the haven made them prest and set out to- 
wards them, and still the one shot at the other. But one day above 
al others, the whole navie of the Englishemen made out and pur- 
posed to set on the Frenchmen, but in their settyng forward, a goodly 
shippe of Englande, called the Marye Rose, was by to much folly 
drowned in the middes of the haven: for she was laden with to 

“much ordinaunce unbreeched, so that when the shippe should turne, 
the water entered, and sodainly she sank. In her was Sir George 
Carewe Knight, Capetaine of the sayde shippe, and foure hundred 
men. According to Sir Walter Raleigh’s account, her lower Deck 

Ports were only 16 inches out of the water.” 

Extract from the first edition of Holinshed’s Chronicles, printed in 
1577: it gives a much more circumstantial account of the attempted 
French Invasion in 1545, and of the loss of the Mary Rose, than is 
contained in the extract from Stow. 

‘«« Aboute the same tyme, to wytte the seventh of June, (1545), a 
greate armye of Frenchemen came down to Boullongne, (then in the 
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possession of England), and neare unto the haven encamped them- 
selves. In this army were reconed to bee xii M Lansqueneiz, xii M 
French footemen, vi M Italians, iiii M of Legeonarie souldiors of 
France, and a M or xii hundred horsemen. Aiter some skirmishes 
not greatlye to their advantage, they began yet to build a forte, 
whiche at length they accomplished, as shall after appeare. The 
same moneth also the Lord Lisle Admirall of England, with the 
Englyshe fleete entred the mouthe of Savae, and came before Newe 
haven, where a greate navy of the !‘renchmen lay, to the namber of 
a ii C ships, and xxvi gallevs, whereof the Pope (as was reported), 
had sent xx well furnished with men and mony, to the aide of the 
Frenche Kyng. The Englishmen being not past an Cand Ix saile, 
and all greate shippes determined not to set upon the Frenchmen 
where they lay, but yet approaching neare unto them, shotte off cer- 
tain pieces of ordinance at them, and therby caused the galleis to 
come abroade, which chainged shot agevne wyth the Englishmen. 

‘* The Galleis at the fyrste hadde great advantage, by reason of the 
great calme. Twise eyther parte assaulted other with shotte of their 
greate artillerye, but suddainely the wynde rose so high, that the 
galeys could not endure the rage of the seas, and so the English- 
menne for fear of flattes wer compelled to enter the mayne seas, and 
so sayled unto Portesmouthe where the Kvng lave, for he hadde 
knowledge by hys espialles that the 'renchmen intended to lande in. 
the Isle of Wyght, wherefore hee repaired to that coaste, to.see his 
Realme defended. ae 

« After this, the eighteenth of July, the Admirall of France Mon- _ 
sieure Danebalte halled uppe sayles, and wyth his whole Navie came _ 
foorth into the seas, and arrvved on the coast of Sussex afore Bryght 
Hamsteede, and set certaine of his souldiers a lande, to burne and 
spoile the country: but the Beacons were fired, and the inhabitants. * 
thereaboutes came down so thicke, that the Frenchemenne were 
driven to flee with losse of divers of their number, so that they did : 
little hurt there. : . 4 

‘“‘Immediately herupon they made to the point of the Isle of = 
Wight, called saint Helens point, and there in good order upon their — 
arrival, they caste ankers, and sent daily xvi of their gallais tothe 


verye haven of Portsmouth. 
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**The Englishe navie lying there in the same haven, made them 
readye, and set oat towards the ennemyes, and stil! the one shotte 
hottalye at the other, but the winde was so calme, that the kyngs 
shippes could beave no saile, whiche greatly gieeved the minds of 
the Englishmen, and made the ennemies more bolde to approch wyth 
their gallais, and to assavle the shippes with their sbot even within 
the haven. Yet the twentieth of July, the whole navie of the Eng- 
lishemen made out, and purposed to sette on the Frenchemen, but in 
setting forward, through to much follye, one of the Kings shippes 
called the Marye Rose, was drowned in the middesé of the haven, by 
reason that she was over laden with ordinance, and had the Portes 
lette open, whiche were very lowe, and the greate artillerie un- 
breeched, so that when the ship shold tourne, the water entred, and 
suddainely she sunke. In hir was Sir George Carewe, Knight, and 
foure hundreth souldioures under his guidvag, There escaped not 
paste fortie persons of all the whole number. 

“‘The morrowe after aboute two thousand of the Frenchmen 
landed in the Isle of Wight, where one of their chiefe Capitaynes 
named le Chevelier Daux, a Provancoys was slavne with many other, 
and the resideue wyth losse and shame driven backe agayne to their 
galleyes. 

‘«« The king perceyving the greate Armada of the Frenchmen to ap- 
proche, caused the beacons to be fired, and by letters sent into Hant- 
shire, Sommersetshire, Wilteshire, and into divers other counties 
adjoining, gave knowledge to suche as were appointed to bee ready 
for that purpose, to come with all speede to encounter the ennemies. 
Whereupon they vepaired to his presence in greate numbers, well 
furnished with armours, weapons, victualles, and all other things 
necessaire, so that the Isle was gainished, and all the fronters 
alongst the coastes fortified wyth excedyng great multitudes of men. 

«The Frenche Capitaynes having kaowledge by certaine Fisher- 
men, which they tooke, that the king was present, and so huge a 
power readie to resiste them, they disancred, and drew along the 
coaste of Sussex, and a small number of them landed againe in Sus- 
sex, of whom few retouined to thrir shyppes, for dyvers gentlemen 
of the countrey, as Sir Nicholas Pallham, and others, with such 
power as was raysed, upon the suddayn, tooke them up by the way, 
and quickly distressed them. 
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‘« When they had searched everywhere by the coaste, and saw men ~ q 


still readie to receive them with battaill, they tourned steme, andso 


gette them home agayne wythout any acte atchieved worthie to be 
mencioned, 3 

‘*The number of the Frenchmen was greate, so ‘that divers. of 
them that were taken prisoners in the Isle of Wyght, and in Sussex, 
dyd reporte that they were three score thousande. 

‘‘The French King advertised the Emperrur most untruely by 
letters, that his armye had gotten the Isle of Wight with the Ports af 
Hampton, and Portsmouth, and divers other places.” weed 

Hall, in his Chronicle, the first edition of which was printed in 
1548, gives a similar account, and in very nearly the same words. 

«« Account given by an eye-witness, Sir Peter Carewe, of Mohum 
Ottery, County Devon, whose narrative has been preserved by his 
biographer, John Vowell, alias Hooker, of the city of Exeter. 
After the account of the engagement between the English and 
the French fleets, he proceeds thus :— 

‘‘Not long after, the seas being waxed calm, and the weather 
very fair, the French galleys, having wind and weather at will, they 
would also needs range and scour the seas; and finding them clear, 
and the English navy to be laid up in harbour, they came along all _ 
the south coast of England, even unto the Isle of Wight, where some 
of them landed, and did much harm; and some of them came unto 
the haven of Portesmouth, and then rowed up and down; there 
being never a ship at that instant in that readiness, nor any such 
wind to serve, if they had been in readiness, toimpeach them. The 
King, who, upon the news hereof, was come to Portesmouth, he 
fretted, and his teeth stood on an edge, to see the bravery of his | 
enemies, to come so nere his nose, and he not able to encounter with 
them; wherfore immediately the beacons were set on fire throughout 
the whole coast, and forthwith such was the resort of the people, as a 
were sufficient to guard the land from the entering of the French- a 
men; likewise commandments were sent out for all the King’s ships, _ 


and all other ships of war, which were at London and Queenborow, _ 


or elsewhere, that they should with all speed possible make haste and . 
come to Portesmouth ; which things were accordingly performed. The — 
Frenchmen perceiving that they could do no good by tarrying there, 4 
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departed again to the seas. The King, as soon as his whole fleet 
was come together, willeth them to set all things in order, and to go 
to the seas; which things being done, and every ship cross-sailed, and 
every Captain knowing his charge, it was the King’s pleasure to appoint 
Sir George Carewe to be Vice-Admiral of that journey; and had 
appointed unto him a ship named the Marye Rose, which was as fine 
a ship, as strong, and as well appointed, as none better in the realm. 
And at their departure the King dined aboard with the Lord Admiral 
Viscount Lisle, in his ship, named the Greate Henry, and was there 
served by the Lord Admiral, Sir George Carewe, this gentleman, 
Peter Carewe, and their uncle, Sir Gawen Carewe; and with such 
others only as were appointed to that voyage and service. The King, 
being at dinner, willed some one to go up to the top, and see whe- 
ther he could see any thing at the seas. The word was no sooner 
spoken, but that Peter Carewe was as forward; and forthwith 
climbeth up to the top of the ship, and there sitting, the King asked 
of him, what news? Who told him, that he had sight of three or 
four ships, but, as he thought, they were merchants; but it was not 
long, but he had ascryed a great number, and then he cried out to 
the King, that there was, as he thought, a fleet of men-of-war. The 
King supposing them to be Frenchmen of war, as they were indeed, 
willed the board to be taken up, and every man to go to his ship, as 
also a long boat to come, and carry him on land. And first he hath 
secret talks with the Lord Admiral, and then he hath the like with 
Sir George Carewe, and at his departure from him, took his chain 
from his neck, with a great wistle of gold pendant to the same, and 
did put it about the neck of the said Sir George Carewe, giving him 
also therewith many good and comfortable words. The King then 
took his boat, and rowed to the land, and every other captain went 
to his ship appointed unto him. Sir George Carewe being entered 
into his ship, commanded every man to take his place, and the sails 
to be hoysted; but the same was no sooner done, but that the Marye 
Rose began to heel, that is, to lean on the one side. Sir Gawen 
Carewe being then in his own ship, and seeing the same called for 
the master of his ship, and told him thereof, and asked him what it 
meant? who answered, that if she did heel, she was like to be cast 
away. Then the said Sir Gawen, passing by the Marye Roose, 
VOL. I. G 
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called out to Sir George Carewe, asking him how he did? who an- 
swered, that he had a sort of knaves, whom he could not rule. And 
it was not long after, but that the said Marye Rose, thus heeling 
more and more, was drowned, with 700.men which were in her; 
whereof very few escaped. It chanced unto this gentleman, as the 
common proverb is ‘ the more cooks, the worst potage.’ He had in 
this ship a hundred mariners, the worst of them being able to be a 
master in the best ship within the realm, and these so maligned and 
disdained one the other, that refusing to do that which they should 
do, were careless to do that that they ought to do; and so contend- 
ing in envy, perished in frowardness. The King this mean while 
stood on the land, and saw this tragedy, as also the lady the wife to 
Sir George Carewe, who with that sight fell into a swooning, The 
King being oppressed with sorrow of every side, comforted her, and 
thanked God for the other, hoping that of a hard beginning there 
would follow a better ending. And notwithstanding this loss, the 
service appointed went forward, as soon as wind and weather would 
serve; and the residue of the fleet, being about the number of one 
hundred and five sails took the seas. The Frenchmen perceiving the 
same, like as a sort of sheep running into the fold, they shifted 
away, and got them into their harbours; thinking it better to lie 
there in a safe skin, then to encounter with them of whom they 
should little win.’ ”’ 
(To be concluded in our next number.) 


JOKY WILL PROVE A GENTILLMAN. 


[This satire was doubtlessly levelled against the numerous train 
of Scotch adventurers who wisely emigrated to England, in the 
time of James J., in the full expectation of being distinguished by 
the particular favour and patronage of their native sovereign. The 
realization of these hopes, and perhaps some disappointment of his 
own, excited the gall of the unknown satirist, and produced this ef- 
fusion. It is of extreme rarity, and Mr. Evans printed a copy of it, 
from the then only known one, in his ‘ Old Ballads,” Vol. i., 
p. 107-9. Sanderson, however, in his diary in the British Museum, 
MS. Lansd, 241, has preserved a more complete copy, and a much 
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better version, which we insert here as being well worthy of publi- 
cation. Ritson at one time questioned its existence.] 


A songe of a fine Skott, given me by Sir H. Boyce. 


How now, Joky, whither away? 

A wourd or twoe, I pray thee stay, 

For thou art, in thy rich aray, 

Most like a gallant fresh and gay! 
By my fay and by Saint Ann, 
Joky will prove a gentillman. 


Thy showes thow had when thow went to plowe, 
Was made of the hide of some ould cowe, 
Is turnd to Spanish lether nowe, _ 
Bedect with roses, I knowe not howe. 
By my fay, &c. 


Thy stockynges made of the northern hew, 
Which scarce cost xij.d beinge newe, 
Is turned nowe to silken blewe, 
Which semeth strange unto my wewe. 
By my fay, &c. 


Thy garters made of the listfull gray, 
Which thou frome the taylour didst steale each day, 
Is turned nowe to silke full gay, 
With tassells of gould and silvre, I say. 
By my fay, &c. 


Thy hose and thy dublett which were full plaine, 
Wherof great store of lice containe, 
Is turned nowe; well fare thy braine, 
That can by begginge this maintayne! 
By my fay, &c. 


Thy jerkin made of the northerne gray, 
Which thow hast wore this many a day, 
G2 
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Is turned nowe to spruce full gay, 
More sweeter then the flowres in May. __ 
By my fay, &c. 


Thy gerdill made of the whittlether whange, 
Which thow has wore God knawes howe longe, 
Is turned nowe to velvet imbrethered strange, 
With gould and pearle amange 

By my fay, &c. 


Thy band which thow did use to weare, 
Which was scarce washd iij. times a yeare, 
Is turnd nowe to cambricke cleare, 
With broad bonelace up to the eare. 

By my fay, &c. 


Thy blewe bonnett when thow came hether, 
Which kept thy pate frome wind and wether, 
Is throwne away, and who can tell whether ? 
And thowe art in thy bever and fether. 

By my fay, &c. 


Thy breakfast thowe gott every day, 
Was but pease bread and kel full gray, 
Is turned nowe to chere full gay, 
Served to thy table in riche aray. 

By my fay, &c. 


Thy diner thow [ate] at xij. a clock, 

For wante of meat went twise to the pott, 

Is turned now ; most happy lott 

That such good lucke lightes one a Skott! 
By my fay, &c. 


When supper time did come at night, 


_ Thou went to bed with stomacke light ; 


But nowe a second couerse in sight, 
Is sene uppon thy table right. 
By my fay, &c. 
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But yf thy harp doe still indure, © 
Ingland at length will growe full poore: 
Therefore, good Kinge, graunt them no more, 
For it afflicts thy subjectes sore! 
Yf this be trewe, by swete Ann, 
Joky wilbe no gentillman. 


FINIS. 


GRA‘CO-EGYPTIAN MUMMY. 


Mr. Pettigrew has recently unrolled a fine specimen of Greco- 
Egyptian mummy, obtained from Thebes. It was one of those 
not furnished with any cases or sarcophagus, but covered with 
a painted cloth, representing a figure of Osiris, the god of the 
western mountain, sitting in judgment of the deceased. A line 
of hieroglyphics ran down the centre, part of which had suffered from 
the destructive effects of time; but sufficient remained to enable Mr. 
P. to make out as follows: ‘‘ Oh! Osiris, give to ESI-OER—give an 
embalment, good and great in the West .... libations ...Thebes 
. - Ombos, every ten days. Live thy soul in the abode of Glory be- 
fore the Sun, thy body in the Earth before Osiris; be young innu- 
merable days — for ever.”” The quantity of linen bandages was not 
great, and, from a mixture of the bituminous matter used in the pro- 
cess of embalming, they stuck together, so that no regularity in their 
removal could be obtained. After much labour, the body was deve- 
loped, after having been hidden from the light for a period of about 
2000 years, and was in a wonderful state of preservation. There 
was a small quantity of hair on the head, and the eyelashes were 
perfect. The mouth, as common in the mummies of the Ptolo- 
maic period in Egypt, was firmly closed, and over it was a 
gilt substance, which has been since ascertained to be a nut 
of an ovoid form, belonging to some vegetable production. No 
scarabeeus was found on the breast, nor was there any necklace, 
or representations of any of the Egyptian deities. The head, upon 
being opened, was found empty, the brain and its membranes having 
been, agreeably to the account given by Herodotus, extracted through 
the nostrils. On the body, at the left side, was found an incision, 
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by which the viscera had been taken out, and the opening was filled 
up with portions of linen mixed with bituminous matter. Upon 
opening the body, the viscera was found rolled up and embalmed in 
four distinct portions. In the body also was a gilt substance of larger 
size than that found upon the mouth, but of the same nature, and 
shining as brightly as if it had just come from the hands of the gilder. 
One portion of this substance was covered with asphaltum, and con- 
veyed the impression of a fine network, which, upon examination, was 
found to proceed from the wing of an insect in the cavity, and which 
resembled the wing of a libellula, There were also some date stones 
found among the pitch. The body was altogether in a high state of 
preservation, and the subject evidently that of one not far advanced 
in years, On several parts of the body, portions of gold leaf had 
been placed, and, what has never occurred before in the researches 
of Mr. P., who has now unrolled a great many mummies of various 
periods, ancient Egyptian, Greek, and Roman, there was hair upon 
the pubis, and the sexual organs had been gilt. This confirms what 
Mr. P. had stated in his History of Egyptian Mummies of the bodies 
preserved during the Greek period. The mummy is to be seen at — 
the museum of Dr, W. Pettigrew, at the Anatomical Theatre, in 
Webb Street, Maze Pond, in the Borough. | 


Correspondence. 
ORIGIN OF “I H §,” 

To the Editor of the Archeologist. 
Sir, 
In your account of the Cambridge Camden Society Meeting, 

(p. 42) it is mentioned that a paper was read before that society by 
B. Webb, Esq., on the signification of the monogram ‘“‘I H §,” in 
which (it is added) ‘‘ he proved its Greek origin, and refuted the 
prevalent opinion that it represented the sentence Jesus Hominum 
Salvator.” Now, as an antiquarian, I am sure you will be pleased 
to learn that this explanation of the three letters may be referred to 
a@ more remote period, as it was given to the world nearly twenty 
years ago by Mr. Hone, in his ‘‘ Ancient Mysteries described,” The 
following interesting extract upon the subject is quoted from the 
addenda to that work, and which the author describes as “ composed 
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ut a few scraps, selected from a parcel thrown into the fire.” Speak- 
ing of the ‘‘ vision of the Trinity,” that, according to Bonhours, 
appeared to St. Ignatius, Mr. Hone writes thus: ‘‘ A splendid pic- 
ture from the pencil of Rubens, now in Warwick Castle, represents 
the jesuit, in his rapture, contemplating this mystery. His uplifted 
eyes are fixed on the letters I H S, blazing in the centre of a flame 
of fire. Yet these letters, which are still placed on the pulpits and 
altar-pieces of Protestant churches, denote neither Trinity nor Unity, 
but only exemplify the ignorance and mistake of manuscript writers 
in the early ages. This is shown by Mr. Casley, in his preface to 
the Catalogue of the King’s MSS. (p. 23.) He says, that ‘in Latin 
MSS. the Greek letters of the word Christus, as also Jesus, are 
always retained, except that the terminations are changed according 
to the Latin language. Jesus is written I H S, or in small cha- 
racters, 2 hs, which is the Greek I H $, or «js, an abbreviation of 
tnoovs. However, the scribes knew nothing of this for a thousand 
years before the invention of printing ; for, if they had, they would 
not have written ¢ hs for moovs; but they ignorantly copied after 
one another such letters as they found put for those two words: nay, 
at length they pretended to find Jesus Hominum Salvator compre- 
hended in the word 1 H 8, which is another proof that they took the 
middle letter to be h, not y. The dash, also, over the word, which 
is a sign of abbreviation, some have changed to the sign of the 
cross.” The catalogue of the MSS. of the King’s, or Old Royal 
Library, by David Casley, from the preface to which the above is 
quoted, appeared in 4to. in 1734; and thus the explanation of the 
letters I H S is more than a century old, even supposing Mr, Casley 
to have been the original interpreter. 

Hoping that you may deem the above of snfficient interest for a 
place in your Journal, and that that Journal may have a oP ct course 
of prosperity and public favour awaiting it, 

I remain, &c., 
Sept. 2, 1841. James J. Scorr. 


*.* Our correspondent has probably not read Mr. Webb’s 
pamphlet, or he would have known that the author lays no claim 
whatever to the discovery of the identity of the monogram and the 
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ancient MS. contraction, which is a question that has engaged the 
attention of Montfaucon and many other scholars both in England 
and on the continent. 


Ripon, Yorkshire, Sept. 3rd, 1841. 

. To the Editor of the Archeologist. 
Sir, 
In the ‘‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,” Vol XC., part 2, 1820, is a 
short account of the church of Raskelf, near Easingwald, in the 
East Riding of the county of York, which account is principally con- 
fined to a description of the armorial bearings in stained glass. 
Accidentally hearing that it was the intention of the inhabitants of 
Raskelf to pull down the old church, and erect a new one on the 
site, I visited it to ascertain if any thing worth preserving had been 
omitted in that account. The following is the result of my obser- 
vations :— 3 | 
Raskelf church consists of a nave, chancel, and side aisle to the 
north. Its interior length is 53 feet, exclusive of a large unsightly 
wooden tower, which was put up in Cromwell’s time, when a third 
bell was added, and the small turret on the west wall, for the two 
older ones taken down. The breadth, including the side aisle, is 
29 feet, 11 inches. The principal entrance on the south side—a 
very plain, round-headed doorway—is covered by a rude porch. 
There is also a narrow doorway, of no particular style, into the 
chancel. Not one of the original windows in the south wall of the 
nave remains. ‘Two square openings in the wall above the porch 
have probably been broken out, when the wooden tower was erected, 
which blocked up the light of the large window in the west wall. 
Further east, a large, square-headed opening has displaced a mul- 
lioned window, of which no trace remains. The windows in the 
chancel have escaped this disagreeable patchwork. The two to the 
south are pointed, and consist of two lights with trefoil heads, sur- 
mounted by a quatrefoil: in one is the arms of Ferrers of Oversley. 
The east window is pointed, has three trefoil-headed lights, the upper 
portion being occupied by quatrefoil and ovalar openings. The 
arms remaining in this window are those of Scrope of Masham, 
Lord Dacre, and Barré of eight, argent and azure, three chaplets of 
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the first—Greystoke. To this, the correspondent in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, 1820, could assign no name. The cross engrailled, 
and the saltire of the Nevills, have disappeared. 

The architecture of the chancel, and the south and west wall of 
the nave, is not later than the time of Edward III. There is a 
priscina under a pointed arch in the south wall of the chancel. 

Before the reign of Richard II., I imagine that the east end of the 
north aisle has terminated in a line with the extent of the nave. 
This aisle was then, as it is now, divided from the body of the 
church by two plain Norman arches, supported in the middle by a 
massive round column, the capital of which is a good copy of the 
Jonic form. This is evidently a remnant of a building which must 
have been erected shortly after the Norman conquest. The corre- 
spondent before alluded to opines that the church of Raskelf owes 
its origin to Ralph, the first earl of Westmoreland, as the armorial 
bearings in the windows are those of his immediate alliances ; but I 
am of an opinion that only the east end of the north aisle, and the 
stained glass, may be fairly attributed to him; for, in the first place, 
the undoubted Norman pillar, and the arches it supports, are strong 
evidences of the existence of a church at Raskelf centuries before 
the lifetime of Ralph Nevill; and the architecture of the rest of the 
church (except the east end of the north aisle) cannot be later than 
the earliest days of our third Edward. The division of the chancel 
and the east end of the aisle is by a plain oak pillar, with a crenelled 
capital, supporting two pointed arches of the same material, under. 
which has been a screen. J suspect this part has contained a chantry, 
but any appurtenance which may yet exist, is hid by a large square 
pew, the seat of which is inscribed, ‘‘ THIS PEW BELONGS TO: 
THOMAS JACKSON FREHOULD.” | 

The wall of the north aisle has been so altered in subsequent re- 
pairs as to present no characteristic of any style of architecture; but 
the east window, and its stained glass, is of the age of Richard II. 
It has three lights, and the upper tracery is early perpendicular. The 
arms of Nevill— gules, a saltire, argent, over all, a label of three 
points, or —Scrope of Bolton, and Percy, yet remain in the lower 
compartments : above is Nevill, without the label, and Percy. There 
is also a shattered figure of St. Katherine, in a scarlet kirtle and 
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yellow mantle, holding in her right hand a wheel, and in her left a 
book. In another compartment is a conic helmet, and a very small 
shield, on which is the saltire of the Nevills in outline, charged © 
with a martlet. 

Several old people, now living, recollect the church windows 
“quite dark” with stained glass. In a box under the gallery is 
about half a bushel of this glass, which has been taken, or knocked, 
or has dropped out within the memory of the present parish 
clerk. 

The font stands in the aisle. It is circular, has no ornament of 
any kind, and is lined with lead. Most of the old oak seats, which 
are adorned at the ends with a rude fleur-de-lis, remain. ‘There is 
not a single sepulchral memorial in the church, except a large unin- 
scribed, blue marble flag, (7 feet 3 inehes, by 3 feet 3 inches) under 
which the Thomas Jackson, who once claimed the pew in the north 
aisle, lies buried. In laying a flue under the floor, not less than 
forty human skulls and other bones were dug up. 

As I stated before, there was no tower prior to the erection of. 
the present rude wooden structure at the west end. This portion of 
the church was lighted by an elegant window (now walled up) of 
the same design as those on the south side of the chancel. The door- 
way into the belfry has been broken out immediately under this 
window, and has partly destroyed the sill. . 

The tower is supported at the angles by large beams of oak, which, 
according to tradition, were sawn out of one tree. : 

In the churchyard, opposite the porch, is the shaft of a cross, of 
an octagon form. Not a single inscription in the churchyard is 
worth preservation. 

The registers only extend one hundred and thirty years back. 
Nearly half a century ago all the older register books were destroyed 
in a fire, which broke out in the parish clerk’s house. 

Your’s, &c., 
W. Harrison. 


a 
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Pavieties. 

Amphitheatre of Nismes.— The municipality of Nismes have been 
recently talking of whitewashing the Roman Amphitheatre of that 
city !! 

"She would and she would not. — Colley Cibber’s entertaining old 
comedy of ‘‘ She would and she would not ” was revived at Covent 
Garden Theatre on the 17th of last month, with very distinguished 
success. The dramatis persone and mise en scene were unexception- 
able; and the produce of the year 1703, albeit not one of the palmiest 
eras of the English drama, is as acceptable to the public as ever, even 
when one of the principal characters was sustained by Mrs. Jordan. 
It is not, however, generally known that this comedy is taken in a 
great measure from a play by John Learnerd, printed in 1679, under 
the title of ‘‘ The Counterfeits, a comedy, as it is acted at the Duke’s 
Theatre,” 4to. Lond. The plot is the same, and several resemblances 
may be traced in the dialogues. Learnerd again has been accused 
of plagiarism from the author of a novel called The Trepanner Tre- 
panned, but we have not been able to obtain a sight of this work. It 
may be added that an occurrence very similar to that on which 
Learnerd has founded his play is related in Gil Blas. 

Roman Inscriptions in France and Africa. — A number of Roman 
antiquities have recently been discovered at Bordeaux. Some were 
destroyed by ignorance of the labourers, but others were rescued by 
some of the inhabitants of Bordeaux less barbarous and ignorant than 
the rest, and have been placed by them in a museum which is trying 
to be formed there. The following is a brief description of some of 
these remains. 

I. A taurobolic altar, broken into two pieces. The total height, 
including base and upper cornice, is 1.2 metres ; height of the plinth, 
50 metres; thickness of ditto, 35 metres. Three of the sides are 
adorned with sculptures, but the fourth is plain, having been pro- 
bably placed against a wall. On one side is a bull’s head with vitte ; 
on another is a ram’s head; and on the third, a Phrygian cap, with 
a Greek sword. Between the horns of the bull’s head is the follow- 
ing inscription. 

ATALICIVIR IB 


VALER IVLINA 
ET. IVL. SANGA 
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This may be read—‘“‘ C. Atalicivir. Iberus. Valeria Julina. et. Iulia. 
Sanga.” — : | bea 

Il. A cippus, in form like a truncated cone, about 3 feet high, with 

the following inscription : 
' : D M 

VINDICIANVS 
DFANN IXX 

III. An hexagonal cippus, erected, by Taluppa, to his young wife, 
Festiva, has D. M. on each side; is about 63 inches wide on each 
face, and 2 feet 4 inches high. It bears on one face the following 
Inscription : 

. ESTY 
VAE 
DEF AN 
XXIII TA 
LVPPA MA 
RIT. 

P. C. 

IV. A quadrangular cippus, each side about 6 feet wide, with a 
pediment on the top, and ears at each corner. The inscription is as 
follows: 

D. M. 
ET MEM 
IV INGENVE. DF. AN 
LXI MARITVS PON]|C 

‘Y. A cippus, nearly the same as the preceding one, with the in- 

scription: 


D M 
ET MORIE 
DF. ANO. (sic) 
LXXV CON 
MOLNICO 


LVCERE P C. 


Which may be read thus:—‘‘ D. M. DEFUNCTO ANNORUM LXXV, 
CONJUGI MOLNICO, LUCERE PONENDUM CURAVIT.” 

VI. A cippus, without an inscription. © Its front presents a niche, 
containing a whole length figure of a young woman, in a simple tunic, 
with long sleeves. In her right hand she holds an apple, in her left 
a basket. The head is half broken off. There are several cippi of 
the same kind in the Museum of Bordeaux. 

VII. A cippus without any inscription, Height, 3 feet 6 inches. 
On the top is a square slab, containing a patera between two rolls. 
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VIII. A quadrangular fragment, the middle of which has a tablet 
in relief with the following inscription : 


VIATORIS 
DF. AN. LXI 
CONIVX 
POSVIT 
C Vv 


IX. Another fragment of a large tomb, with the inscription : 


DVBITAE 
i ee ag Ween 


Above it are leaves of foliage; at one corner a mask; probably on 
the left of the inscription there ought to be a D of the same size as 
the M. It would then appear as 

D...DVBITAE M. 
The second line no doubt expresses the duration of the life of Du- 
bita in years, months, and days. The whole is very carefully 
sculptured. 

X. Another fragment, with the inscription : 

| IVNDINI ET MATRI EIVS IVNIA. 

XI. A fragment, 4 feet 6 inches by 1 foot 2, apparently from the 
side of atomb. It has a niche, in which is sculptured a young wo- 
man on horseback, with her head turned to the right, elegantly 
dressed, and holding the bridle in her left hand. The draperies are 
arranged with taste: there is a girdle round her waist, and a mantle 
on her shoulders falling in long plaits down the back. The horse is 
small, but well sculptured, and appears to be following a road shaded 

with trees. There is no inscription on it. 
XII. A stone, with the following characters, beautifully cut : 
' . VAESIOR. MAG. PAG. 
.. RAT. AREAM. ADJECIT. 
This may be read — ‘‘ VAESIOR MAGISTER PAGI QUAM VOVERAT 
AREAM ADJECIT.” 

XIII. Another stone, containing simply, but in firmly, cut letters, 

more than 3 inches high, the name 
; CLAVDIVS 
XIV. A fragment, with the inscription— 


- RCVS DVC..... 
-SVO POS...-.. 


which may be read—‘‘ MARCUS DUCILIUS DE SUO POSUIT.” 
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XV. Half a cippus, with a niche containing a mutilated bust, and 
above a pediment; over the niche is the inscription— 
SILVIVS DIVIXTO 
XVI. A fragment of a cippus, with the inscription— 


MEMORIAE GAL.... 

A TILI-ROMANDEFV .. 
ANN-ILI DIERVXXXV 
ROMVLVS PP cp*** 


which may be read — ‘‘ DIIS MANIBUS. MEMORIAE. GAL. .. ATILI 
ROMANI. DEFUNCTI. ANNORUM. III. DIERUM. XXXV. ROMULUS. 
PRO. PIETATE. CURAVIT. PONENDUM. 
XVII. A mutilated cippus, with the inscription— 
D M 
IE 
CASTRIC 
NATIONIS 
BITVR, VV 
DEF ANV 
CASTRENSI 
(sic) QPAT. 1 | 
which may be read thus—‘‘ DIIS MANIBUS. CASTRICIE. NATIONIS. 
BITURIGUM. VIVISCORUM. DEFUNCTE. ANNORUM. V CASTRENSI. 
PATER. PONENDUM. CURAVIT. 
M. Hase (author of the Grecian Antiquities) has communicated to 
the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres the following inscrip- 
tions, sent him from Algiers, by M. Berbrugger, librarian of that — 
city. The first was found near Algiers, and is as follows:—= — 
“‘ p, AELIO. P. FIL. PALATI — NA. MARCIANO — PRAEF. COH. Ie — 
AVGVSTAE — BRACARVM — PRAEPOSITO. AL. ILLYRICORVM — 
TRIB. COH. AEL. EXPEDITAE—PRAEP, AL. AVG. I]. THRACVM— 
PRAEPOSITO. AL. GEMIN.—SEBASIAN.—PRAEPOSITO. CLASSIS— 
SYRIACAE. ET. AVGVSTAE—PRAEF. CLASSIS. MOESIATICAE — C. _ 
CAESIVS. MARCELLUS—VETER. EX. DEC.—AL. I]. THRACVM.” 
The next came from the ancient Rusicada (which the French au- — 
thorities, with as much bad taste as servility, have misnamed Phi- — 
lippeville) :—‘* C. CAECILIUS Q. F. GAL. GALLUS. HAB—EQVVM. _ 
PUB. AED. HAB. IVR. DIC. Q. PRO—PRAET. PRAEF. PRO. III VIR. — 
IIIL PRAEF FABR. COS—II ET. PRAET. Il HAB. ORN. QVINQ. D. D. — 
EX. V. DECVRIIS—DEC. III QVINQVENNALIS. PRAEF, I. D. RVSI- — 
CADI.—FLAM. DIVI. IVLI.” 


The third is from Cherchell :—‘ 10v1, OPTIM. MAXIM.— CETE~— 
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RISQVE. DIS — IMMORTALIBVS — GRATVM. REFERENS — QVOD. 
ERASIS. FVNDITUS—BARBARIS TRANSTAGNEN— SIBVS. SECVNDA 
PRAEDA. — FACTA. SALVVS. ET. INCOLVMIS —CVM. OMNIBUS. 
MILITIBUS — D. D. NN. DIOCLETIANI. ET. MAXIMIANI. AUGG. — 
REGRESSVS.—AVREL. LITVA. V. P. P. P. M. C.— VOTVM. LIBENS 
POSVI.” 

M. Hase also communicated the following inscription from the 
pedestal of a statue found in the theatre, in the western part of Ru- 
sicada. (The abbreviations were not in the copy.) — “ Genio colo- 
nize Veneriz Rusicadis Augusti sacerdos Marcus Atmilius Bellator 
preetor zris sestertifim decies monete nove in opus cultumve theatri 
postulante populo dedit statuas duas Genium patrie nostre et an- 
none sacrze urbis sua pecunia posuit ad quarum dedicationem diem 
ludorum cum missilibus edidit. Locus datus decreto decurionem.”’ 

Percy Society.—Several new works have been added to the list of 
this Society’s publications. The works at present in the press are 
«Kind Harts Dreame,” now ready; ‘‘Quips for Upstart New- 
fangled Gentlemen ;” for publication on November 1; and ‘ Christ- 
mas Carols”’ for December 1. 

Library of the late George Chalmers. — The first portion of this 
extensive library is now selling in Pall Mall. We have accidentally 
met with a copy of the catalogue, which exhibits the usual quantum 
of puffing found in such productions, without any of the interesting 
and accurate information which makes some of our sale-catalogues, 
under the care of men well acquainted with their task, so par- 
ticularly valuable. Our own expectations of the importance of 
this collection are by no means fulfilled. Really important works 
appear in the same ratio with angel’s visits, and we would ask where 
Mr: Collier ‘‘ confirms the conjecture” alluded to in the note on 
Art. 123, one of Bale’s absurd plays, the title of which is printed for 
some reason in capitals? Again, why repeat the random assertion 
of Reed that Dr. Dee’s “‘ General and Rare Memorials” is ‘‘ one of 
the rarest books in the English language,’ when there are copies in 
all our public libraries, several private collections, and four copies 
have to our knowledge been sold by auction within the few last 
years? We understand, however, that all this stuff goes down with 
the public, and that the books, good, bad, and indifferent, have been 
fetching most extravagant prices. 
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Camden Society.—The ‘‘ Latin Poems of Walter Mapes,”’ the new 
publication of this society, is now ready for delivery. The next pub- 
lications, which are now far advanced in printing, will be the ‘* Apo- 


logy for the Lollards,” edited by Dr. Todd, and the “ Travels of 


Nicander Nucius,” a Greek, who visited England in the reign of 
Henry VIII., edited. in Greek, and translated into English by Dr. 
Cramer. 

Shakespeare Society. — This society has now finished its fourth 
publication during the first year of its existence, and it, is expected 
that at least one other work will be ready before the end of the 
year. The new book (not yet distributed to the members) is the 
<* Debate between Pride and Lowliness,” by Francis Thynne, edited 
by Mr. Payne Collier. One of the early issues of the society will 
be the Historical Play of Sir Thomas More, from an unique manu- 
script in the British Museum, which has been directed to be put in 
the press. ; 

Berkshire Ashmolean Society.—The next publication of this society 
is nearly ready, consisting of a Latin chronicle of Abingdon Monas- 
tery during the thirteenth century, from a manuscript in the Uni- 
versity Library at Cambridge, illustrated by a fac-simile from the 
original MS. It will be accompanied with an English translation 
and notes. , 

The Spalding Club.—This northern society has recently issued the 
second volume of ‘‘ Gordon’s History of Scotch Affairs, from 1637 
to 1641.” The next publications will be the Chartulary of Aber- 


deen, edited by Mr. Robertson, and probably Forbes’ History of 4 
Aberdeenshire, edited by Sir Henry Ellis, from a MS. in the British — 4 


Museum. 
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FOUNTAINS ABBEY (with a plate). 


Mr. Walbran of Ripon has recently completed a restored view 
of Fountains Abbey) ‘‘ in the olden time,” which is very creditable 


to his artistic talents. By the kindness of Mr. Harrison, of Ripon, a 
we are enabled to present our readers with a finely-executed litho- 


graph of Mr. Walbran’s design. 
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Mebielos of recent Antiquarian Works. 


The Latin Poems commonly attributed to Walter de Mapes. 
Collected and Edited by Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., 
F.S.A., &c. London. Printed for the Camden Society. 
1841. 

It gives us great satisfaction to perceive that the spirit of 
innovation, so dominant in the preceding age, and from which 
we have not yet gained our emancipation, has, nevertheless, 
suffered to grow up collaterally with it an apparently op- 
posite principle, we mean that of inquiry into the particular 
events, practices, and opinions of past eras, the science of 
which pursuit is best designated by the term Archzeology. Our 
satisfaction arises in no small measure from our conviction that 
the retrospect of past times will place them, as in a clearer, so 
in a more advantageous light, and that the ages which have 
been coolly and hastily called dark by persons whose ideas of 
them are as dark and undefined as they can possibly be — the 
ages, however, which produced two of the most splendid disco- 
veries bearing on the arts of war and peace — we allude to 
gunpowder and the printing-press—will ultimately receive their 
due meed of praise and veneration, when the circumstances by 
which they were marked have been fully investigated. 
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When brought into connexion with the subject paramount 
to all others in importance, that of the history of the Church 
of Christ, the results of the study of Antiquity are felt and ap- 
preciated by ingenuous minds. It has respectively brought to 
light, and arrayed in their true colours, the successive grand 
events in her annals, the means employed in her preservation, 
the various shocks she has sustained unmoved, and the accu- 
mulation of excrescences that have encumbered without infect- 
ing her trunk. By it we trace the unbroken line, commencing 
with their Divine Original, of ‘ fellow-workers with God,” 
the ministers of the sacred office, ordained for the planting and 
watering of His vineyard, for building up the church of which 
He has himself laid the foundations, 

When we bring our archeological lore to bear upon this all- 
engrossing subject, the effects produced thereby have been, and, 
we trust, will be, commensurate with our views in so doing. 


‘¢ Tis that our sons may from experience know 
What bitter streams from modern fountains flow; 
And turn their steps, ere ’tis too late to turn, 

To antient Faith’s yet unforgotten urn.”* 


And we would stimulate all those individuals who, with self- 
derived authority, establish, or advocate when recently esta- 
blished, systems of religion of which they had no conception 
during the former period of their lives, to the reflection whether 


the Holy Spirit, whose continual presence has been guaranteed _ 


to the church to the end of time, would have detained the uni- 
versal body thereof in fatal darkness upon vitally momentous 


topics, during the long lapse of centuries which have inter- 


vened since that blessed assurance was first given. 


At no time more than the present has archeological science 4 
in common been held in greater estimation, or been a more 2 
prevalent object of attention. The Gentleman’s Magazine, 4 
which, at its commencement, embraced objects of an entirely — 


* England’s Trust, by Lord John Manners. 1841. 
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general complexion, and for a long period of its continuance 
failed to do justice even to these in its manner of dealing with 
them, has now become a vehicle of a superior order for the 
conveyance of facts and opinions relative to antiquarian know- 
ledge. This publication was for a considerable time the sole 
periodical organ of this species of literature, few undertakings 
emulatory of it being set on foot, and none, we may safely say, 
attaining to any degree of permanency. At present we are 
not driven as before to depend, for the gratification of our 
spirit of inquiry, on the labours of private individuals, neces- 
sarily prosecuted under difficulty and disadvantage. Nume- 
rous other magazines, of a similar quality to that which we 
have just mentioned, are now affording fields for the diffusion 
of antiquarian information—the end which we have in view in 
the institution of this our present miscellany. 

Such, however, are not the only means used for the propa- 
gation of historical science. Various societies, all agreeing in 
this purpose, but each professing regard to different branches 
among the multifarious ones into which this study may be 
divided, are successfully pursuing their beneficial labours, 

A better exemplification of the saying that union is strength, 
cannot be found than that afforded by the recent publications 
of the society which has taken its name from the venerable 
reviver of antiquarian literature in England, William Camden. 
In the course of four years which have elapsed since its first: 
formation, nearly twenty quarto volumes, and some of these 
of goodly size, have been the result of its operations. To 
it we owe the elucidation of the events which characterized 
certain portions of the middle ages, a time whose obscurity has 
been broken only by the scanty traditions of two or three chro- 
niclers. The condition of the ecclesiastical orders,* with the 
opposition of the aristocracy on their behalf to the tyrannic 
sway of the then reigning monarch in England, the calamitous 
details of the contests by which the rod of empire was then 


* «* Keclesiastical Documents.” 
H 2 
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adjudged, and the varying state of general society, have im 
their turns received illustration from the labours of this coun- 
cil, and from the surpassing skill with which it has exhibited 
them before the public. | 

It is unnecessary to say that the debt of gratitude, incurred 
to the originators of the Camden Society by all who make his- 
torical and antiquarian literature their pursuit, must be truly 
immense — indeed by.all Englishmen, to whom past transac- 
tions, witnessed and borne testimony to by his native soil, 
ought to be objects of peculiar regard. ‘That the principles 
upon which such a society has been founded are universally 
approved and acknowledged to be just, is a fact of which the 
instancing of the host of imitators, the societies formed upon 
the self-same model, will be sufficient for the demonstration. 
The Percy, Grainger, and Shakespeare Societies, and various 
others of similar tendency in our two universities, have some 
time since commenced, and continue to enjoy increasing pro- 
sperity. 


We consider ourselves fortunate that one of the most valu- — 


able of the publications that have issued from the above-men- 
tioned society, the title of which we have given at the head 
of this article, has, by its seasonable appearance, made it 
our province to recommend its merits to the world at large. 
This we cheerfully do on many accounts, partly, as it contri- 
butes, more than any other book, to throw light on the posi- 
tion of a particular order in society in former times, and, 
partly, as shewing us that the additions made by the schis- 
matic church of Rome to primitive doctrine and discipline were 
by no means received with approval by those heads of the Eng- 


lish church who were first in capacity and in correctness of 


judgment. 
In reading casually the lines— 
«Lo, first Melampus Farmer deftly springs ; 
Walter de Mapes, his sire, the welkin rings’’* 


* Pursuits of Literature, p. 95. 
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we are led to ask (as we do upon the mention of Lydgate in 
the “ Vanity of Human Wishes”) who this person might be 
whose name is thus coupled, in sosingular a conjunction, with 
that of the erudite master of Emmanuel, whose antiquarian 
peregrination through the fields of Leicestershire has given 
the satirist occasion to attribute to him the qualities ef the 
hound Melampus. 

A note is added in the latest edition of that work, but the 
author (hitherto in common with the generality of persons) 
merely falls into the common notion that Walter Mapes was a 
* jovial toper,” and conceives all his ideas to be summed up 
in his celebrated stanza: 


‘© Meum est propositum in taberna mori : 
Vinum sit appositum morientis ori ; 

Ut dicant cum venerint angelorum chori, 
* Deus sit propitius huic potatori.’” * 


**« An alehouse seat is the retreat where I propose to die in: 

I'll have some wine of Lisbon prime to keep my soul from sighing ; 
The angels all will loudly call, on merry me espying, 

‘ Lord save this mellow, right good fellow from hell’s hot pan to 


iry ml.” 


Mr. Wright, however, under whose able direction Mapes’s 
effusions have passed en suife in review before the public, has 
successfully combated this notion, alleging that 


«* All the information which can be gathered relating to him shews 
him to have been a wit and a man endowed with a marked taste for 


light and elegant literature.” 


Camden himself, in his “ Remains,’ does not leave him un- 
noticed. He tells us that he bore the office of chaplain to 
King Henry II., and that he administered the following re- 
proof to Geoffrey, bishop of Lincoln. It seems this prelate was 
in the habit of swearing “‘ By my faith, and by the king, my 


* Poems of Walter de Mapes, p. 73. 
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father!” when Mapes told him that, remembering his father’s 
royalty, he ought to remember his mother’s honesty also.* 

Though Camden has devoted a long chapter in the same 
work to an acute and learned disquisition on English surnames, 
yet the somewhat remarkable name of Mapes has eluded his 
observation —# AdOer’ # otk événoev, A clue is however afforded 
us by Mr. Wright, who makes Maps and Mapes identical, 
doubtless coming under that class of surnames (according to 
Camden’s distribution) which are derived from names gar- 
ments.f 

Supposing this noted dignitary to have been smitten with 
the vanity of emblazoning his armorial bearings on his seal or 
carriage panel, and to have applied to us for an appropriate 
motto to decorate the scroll underneath, the following line 
would have instantly suggested itself to our minds, 


MAY, drdp ov kata xédcpov, epré€uevar “‘ iepedow.” 


A more bitter opponent tbe “ Religious” of those days could 
not have had, the Cistercians in particular, the Grisi Monachi, 
who in their practice seem to have gone to the opposite extreme 
from the theories of Robert Owen. 

‘* Cultus his exterior rudis et abjectus, 

Cibus est austerior, et stratus neglectus, 
Sermo quoque parcior, et vix intellectus, 
Nullus ordo sanctior, nullus tam perfectus.’”’+ 


«« With exterior unprepossessing and rude, 

With straw for a bed, bread and water for food, 

But little they speak, and that scarcely worth hearing : 

No order exists of such sanctified bearing.” } 
In the merry archdeacon, who considered restrictions and dis- 
cipline of every kind as superfluous evils, the ** milk of ie 
kindness ’’ would presently curdle when brought into Contiong 
with this ascetic and acetous fraternity. | 


* Remains, p. 251. t Ibid. p. 192. 
{ Poems of Walter de Mapes, p. 55. 
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The time of Walter de Mapes’s death is not ascertained 
with any precision, but he must have died before Henry III.’s 
accession, as Giraldus Cambrensis, in his work, ** Hibernia Ex- 
purgata,” dedicated to King John, implies that Mapes was 
deceased at the time he was writing. 

Having now taken this brief notice of the author, as in all 
probability he was, of the bulk of the poems which are contained 
in the volume before us, we purpose, in our subsequent num- 
ber, to pioneer our readers through the body of the work. We 
speak of the probability of his being the genuine author, as 
this point, belonging as it does to a remote period, cannot now 
be reduced to an absolute certainty. The arguments upon 
which this probability is grounded will be discussed here- 
after. 

Before closing this present notice, however, we have a re- 
mark or two to make upon the metres in which the thoughts 
expressed in this volume are conveyed. 

To scholars — we of course mean only those who have felt 
and relished the delicious cadences of the Mantuan or Sulmo- 
nian strain — considerable disappointment will perhaps ensue 
on finding the Leonine the only species of verse in which 
Walter de Mapes and others of his feather have embodied 
their poetical conceptions. With us, the repugnance to this 
seemingly barbarous species of composition has been only era- 
dicated by habit. Without, however, reminding our readers 
that the Latin was the vernacular and household language of 
the priesthood of those days, we may observe that even this 
genus of versification possesses its recommendations, its grades 
of merit at least, of which some of the highest order may be 
found in this volume. | 

The metres may be classified thus: long, common, proper, 
or peculiar, and short. The pronunciation and accentuation 
must have been just as it is in these times, poetical quantity 
being left out of the question. In this way the long metre is 
dactylic, with cesura, as in the following— 
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“ Cur mundus | militat | Sub vana | gloria 


Cujus pros- | peritas | Est transi- | toria.’”’* 


An example of this metre, in English, is found in a song in 
Scott’s “ Marmion,” divided into two lines. 


** Shame and dis- 
Blessings shall ° 


ever 
never.” 


honour sit 
hallow it 


On his grave 
Never, oh, 


The proper Leonine metre, exemplified in English, in the 
glee of “ Here’s a health to all good lasses,” is Trochaic, run- 
ning thus (Catalectic verses being interspersed) — 


“« Nostri | moris } esse solet + 


Utcum | festum | turbas | olet 

Loqui more | cleri- | ci.—Catalectic. 
“Ne si | forte | quid di- camus 

Unde | risum | move- | amus. 

Cachin- | nentur | lai- ci.” —Catalectic. 


The common metre is Trochaic, being a Dimeter Catalectic, 
and a Dimeter Brochycatalectic alternately, generally yale 
in one line, thus, 


tabi- | le 


cute- 


“« Tempus | accep- Tempus | est sa-| lutis ¢ 


est dis- servi- | tutis.”” 


Tempus Jugum 
Corresponding to the metrical legend of the principality— 


*« Taffy’s | father | kill’d a pig, || Taffy | blew the | bladder. 
Taffy’s | father | hang’d him- | self, || Taffy | held the | ladder.” 


The short leonine metre is Iambic Dimeter, as — 


vis san- 
proge- 


A metre occurring frequently in Horace and other classical 


“« Ad mag- | ni Jo- 


Ad Pri- 


guinem, 


ami niem.”” 


writers. No cesura is requisite in this metre. 
It may perchance remove some of the dislike which persons 
of classical taste naturally feel for the Leonine, to find that 


* Poems of Walter de Mapes, p. 147. + {bid. p. 57. 
t Ibid. p. 52. , § Ibid. p. 131. 
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it can be, to a certain degree, systematized, and, consequently, 
does not bear the same stamp of licentiousness that it at first 
sight appears to do. | 

The limits of our present number will not permit us to en- 
large further on the meritorious accuracy and diligence of re- 
search which the editor of this collection has displayed in 
bringing it before the public. ‘The poems themselves, which 
form the body of the work, will yield us abundance of curious 
information and material for reflection, and with these in view 
we shall move an adjournment till next month. 


ROUND CHURCHES. 


Any one who has spent a few days at Cambridge must have 
been struck with the appearance of the strange and quaintly 
shaped edifice, called the Church of St. Sepulchre. On no 
other building there has Time more palpably laid its finger. 
It stands amidst the surrounding houses a memento of hoar 
Antiquity. Though destitute of ornament, its singularity 
arrests attention ; and, as it is wholly unlike in its construction 
the churches, colleges, and halls amongst which it is placed, 
we feel a curiosity to know something of its history and the 
origin of its unique appearance. It seems like a building 
stunted in its growth, shorn of its legitimate dimensions, and 
standing, as it were, in mockery of a more elaborate and beau- 
tiful architecture. Although the period of its first erection is 
unknown, and considerable obscurity veils its early history 
from our view, yet it belongs to a class of churches, of which 
no more than four still exist in England, and an account of 
whose origin is not without interest. From the fact that this 
Church of St. Sepulchre, or, more properly, Church of the’ 
Holy Sepulchre, stands in a part of Cambridge which was in 
old times, and is, perhaps, even now, called the Jewry, an opi- 
nion prevailed that it owed its existence to the Jews; and 
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since, in many other towns in England, this same kind of 
church was observed to be placed in districts which went by the 
name of the Jewry, it was supposed that, in the early ages of 
Christianity, the Jews introduced this circular style of archi- 
tecture, and that these buildings were erected by them. But 
that this hypothesis is erroneous will, we think, in the sequel, 
sufficiently appear. That the Jews settled in Britain soon 
after the Conquest, if not before, there can be no doubt; and 
they are supposed to have found their way to Cambridge in 
the reign of Henry I. At that time, Cambridge was a consi- 
derable trading town, and Henry I. granted the fee farm of it 
to the burgesses, to be held of him in chief, they paying to him 
the same farm which the sheriff used to pay. He also gave 
them a charter, whereby the privilege was secured that no 
vessel should unload or pay toll at any wharf in any part of 
Cambridgeshire but Cambridge. The facility for trade thus 
afforded to the inhabitants doubtless attracted numbers of the 
Jews, who were at that time the merchants of Europe; and, 
although subjected to much indignity, and even outrage, they 
appear in Cambridge, at least, to have flourished in consider- 
able quiet and prosperity, until the reign of Henry II]., when 
the rapacity of the king found a convenient excuse in the 
bigotry of his subjects for enriching his coffers by an act of 
wholesale robbery. The Jews throughout the kingdom were 
mercilessly plundered, and in Cambridge all their effects were 
seized, and estates confiscated. Henry sold a house near the 
Guildhall, which belonged to them, to the corporation, for 
a common prison, and placed in their synagogue a cell of men- 
dicant friars, which Edward I. removed to the site where Syd- 
ney Sussex College now stands. But the quarter in which the 
Jews principally resided was not that where the round church 
of St. Sepulchre was erected, but rather in that part now known 
by the name of Petty Cury, and the Market Place. ‘his, 


therefore, is not the reason why the vicinity of this edifice was * 


known by the name of the Jewry. We must seek another and — 
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different explanation, which will also throw light upon the ori- 
gin of round churches in Europe. When the Christian religion 
was first established by the edict of Constantine throughout the 
empire, for many years pagan temples were either at once con- 
verted into churches, or they were pulled down, and the mate- 
rials appropriated to that purpose. Several of the temples 
built in the latter ages of the empire were of a circular form, 
as, for instance, the temple of Faunus, built by the Emperor 
Claudius, and dedicated to God by Pope Simplicius I., A.D. 
470. ‘The Pantheon, which had, after the establishment of 
Christianity, been suffered to fall into decay, was repaired 
A.D. 607, and dedicated to the Blessed Virgin by Pope Boni- 
face IV., and, three years afterwards, to All Saints, by Pope 
Gregory IV. The church of St. Agnes, on the outside of the 
Porta Viminalis, was of a circular form, and some think that 
it was originally a temple dedicated to Bacchus, while others 
attribute it to the time of Constantine. Helena, the mother of 
this first Christian emperor, after her conversion from pa- 
ganism, visited the Holy Land, and, anxious to testify the sin- 
cerity of her faith, she caused several churches to be built at 
Jerusalem. One of these was called the church of the Resur- 
rection, or of the Holy Sepulchre ; and Bede, “ the Venerable,” 
when speaking of it (de locis Sanctis, cap. ii.), describes it as 
a round church—“ Rotunda Ecclesia tribus cinctu panictibus.” 
She built also another church on Mount Olivet in memory of 
the Ascension, which Bede calls a large round church, “ Ec- 
clesia rotunda grandis.” 

Jerusalem was taken by the Saracens, A.D. 637, and the 
structures reared by Christian piety were doomed to suffer from 
the hatred ever borne by the crescent towards the cross. The 
churches were spoiled by the followers of Mahomet, and the 
buildings allowed to fall into ruinous decay, until Charlemagne, 
A.D. 813, obtained from the Kalif Aaron permission to rebuild 
the church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. The zeal of 
Christian pilgrims turned their steps to the scene of their Sa- 
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viour’s sufferings and death, and, despite the thousand dangers 
which beset their path as they wandered on through the track- 
less countries of southern Europe, exposed to the violence of 
inclement seasons and the attacks of robber bands; and despite 
the insults and the scorn heaped upon them by the infidels who 
were in possession of the Holy Shrine, they persevered in their 
enterprise, and incredible numbers from the far countries of 
the West visited Jerusalem. The hatred of the Saracens would 
have effectually prevented this by the sacrifice of these friend- 
less strangers, had not avarice pointed them out as the means 
whereby a lucrative revenue might be obtained. A pecuniary 
tax was imposed, which all had to pay who visited the Holy 
Sepulchre. Still gross oppression and wrong were practised, 
and the cry of the sufferers reached the ears of the armed war- 
riors of the West. Sympathy with their brethren, and zeal for 
their religion, kindled a flame in their breasts, which set all 
Southern Europe in a blaze. After the Council of Clermont 
had been held; A.D. 1095, an electric shock seemed to be 
given to the nations, and the tide of war rolled in a resistless 
flood towards the East. 'The chivalry of Europe went forth to 
battle for the honour of the cross. But why should we repeat 


the oft-told tale? Our object rather is to confine our atten- — 


tion to one portion of the heroes of Christendom—the Knights- 
Templars. After the Christian arms had triumphed, and God- 
frey of Bouillon had been crowned king of Jerusalem, A D. 
1097, the Knights-Templars arose the champions of the Se- 
pulchre. The number of this gallant order was originally nine. 
Hugh Paganus, Geoffrey de St. Audomare, and seven others, 
were its founders. They bound themselves by a sacred vow 
to live in chastity and obedience to the canons of St. Augus- 
tine, “* and to renounce their own proper wills for ever.” At 
first they had no fixed abode, lived upon alms, and had only 
one horse between two of them, which circumstance they com- 
memorated on their seal, until Baldwin, king of Jerusalem, at 
length granted them a residence near his palace. Ten years 
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afterwards they had a rule appointed them by Pope Honorius 
II., and wore a white habit, to which was afterwards added a 
cross of red cloth on the left shoulder, and, from the vicinity 
of their original mansion to the Temple at Jerusalem, they 
were called Knights Templars, or Knights of the Temple. 
But they soon ceased to be an abstemious, world-denying 
order. The gallant soldiers forgot their origin and holy vows. 
Their numbers were increased by the proudest nobles of 
Christendom, who sought admission into their ranks. They 
built monasteries and churches, and became so rich in lands, 
that, at the time of their dissolution, they were possessed of 
sixteen thousand manors. But with luxury and wealth crept 
in haughty arrogance. The soldiers of the cross excited general 
hatred by their pride, and the riches they had accumulated 
tempted the cupidity of princes. In France, Philip le Bel led 
the way by a severe and unprincipled persecution of the order. 
In London, they had originally established themselves in Hol- 
born during the reign of Stephen, but afterwards built a more 
extensive structure on the site of what is now called the Tem- 
ple. After the signal of attack had been given in France, 
other countries were not slow in following the example; and, 
in A.D. 1310, a provincial council was held against them at 
their residence in London, when they were accused of heresy 
and other crimes. Most of these they denied; but, as they 
confessed they could not successfully rebut all the allegations 
brought against them, they were condemned to perpetual pe- 
nance in several monasteries, and their possessions confiscated 
to the crown. 

Before this period, however, they had built the finest of the 
round churches, now called the Temple Church, in London, 
which was dedicated in the year 1185, having been first conse- 
crated by Heraclius, Patriarch of Jerusalem. ‘This, like the 
others, is supposed to have been copied from the model sup- 
plied by the church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. But 
the modern appearance of the Temple Church, as well as that 
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of St. Sepulchre’s at Cambridge, is by no means a close re- 
semblance of the old church at Jerusalem, if we may trust the 
representations which are given of the latter. Both in London 
and Cambridge, the churches we are speaking of have been con- 
siderably altered in shape—chiefly by additions to the size of the 
buildings — and the only parts which can properly justify the 
name of Round Churches are the massive circular towers at the 
west-end of each. In this circular part of the beautiful Temple 
Church, in London, are sculptured on the pavement the effigies 
of knights in stone, arrayed in armour, Some of them have 
their legs crossed, which is said to betoken that the knights 
whom they represent had actually visited the Holy Land. 
That this church was built by the order of Templars there is 
no doubt; and, although we have no authentic memorial of 
the first origin of the one at Cambridge, we may safely assert 
that it was erected either by the knights themselves, or by some 
pious individual, in imitation of similar structures reared by 
them, and afterwards bestowed upon the brotherhood. 

We now see how little foundation there is for the opinion 
that the Jews first introduced round churches into Europe. 
They were little likely to adopt the form of that edifice at Je- 
rusalem which was built in honour of Him whom the fathers 
had crucified; and, as we have undeniable evidence that some 
of these circular churches were founded by the Knights Tem- 
plars, it is equally improbable that the Jews would choose to 
imitate the structures reared by the most devoted champions 
of the Christian faith. 

After the dissolution of the order of Templars, A. D., 1313, 
the advowson of the church of St. Sepulchre was given to the 
priory of Barnwell, and at the same time a chancel was added 
and dedicated to St. Andrew, the patron of the priory. Here 
the presentation remained until the final dissolution of monas- 
teries in the reign of Henry VIII , when it passed into other 
hands, and is now in the gift of the parishioners. | 

There are three other round churches to be found still exist- 
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ing in England. Besides that in London, there is one at North- 
ampton: there was one once, built by the Knights Templars, 
on some estates they possessed at Baldock, in Hertfordshire. 
The church at Little Maplested, in Essex, was dedicated to 
St. John, and given to the Templars by Juliana, daughter-in- 
law of Audebir, who was steward to Henry I. Of this a full 
account has been given by Mr. Wallen, in an octavo volume of 
207 pages, with illustrations, published in 1836. This last is 
the smallest structure of the number now extant. 

It is a somewhat remarkable coincidence that so large a 
proportion of this small number of peculiar churches should 
be under repair and restoration at the same time. The resto- 
ration of the Temple Church was taken up with great spirit, 
and conducted with the most liberal views, if not with the 
severest discretion; and, though the work has experienced a 
check, all lovers of ecclesiastical architecture and of good taste 
will earnestly hope for a successful completion of a labour well 
commenced. 

The case of the round church in Cambridge is now in abey- 
ance; and the history of this case is not a little instructive in 
several points. Here the combined operation of anti-church- 
rate zeal, and parish parsimony, and private pride, have just 
had a denouément. Under the influence of the two first feel- 
ings, a silent and sure decay has been proceeding in the 
building, which, through an act of self-pleasure, allowed to be 
done by the latter, has been proved, in the fall of a portion of 
the aisle. The walls of the aisle are very thick, and the nave 
columns also of large diameter, absolutely, as well as compa- 
ratively, with respect to the height of the structure. To this 
thickness and to the solidity of the subsoil, the original archi- 
tect trusted for the stability of the pile; and, as the result 
has shown, not without reason. However, the subsoil was re- 
placed, to the depth of about two feet, by loose gravel, upon 
which the work of the walls was commenced, about six inches | 
beneath the surface of the spot. Instances of this plan are 
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not rare. The castle-keep in this place, recently removed to 
make room for a shire hall, was found to have, in like manner, 
very slender foundations. 

Under a building standing thus superficially, and beneath 
the very base of one of the five columns which support the 
walls of the central portion and the roof of the aisle, both walls 
and roof then suffering severely from the withering effect of 
time and the want of assisting art—here was the point where 
the strength of this venerable structure was to be success- 
fully assailed.’ Pride and ignorance together accomplished the 
deed of destruction. Some time since, a vault had been exca- 
vated in the spot above described. This vault was very re- 
cently opened, and an immediate effect was perceived in the 
giving way of one of the arches. ‘The workman’s hand was 
interposed to arrest the evil, but no sooner was the building 
touched, than in fell a portion of the roof, including two cham- 
bers of the vaulting, and the corresponding part of the outer — 
wall also tottered to a fall. Symptoms of disturbance in other 
parts of the building were also discovered by inspection. 
Serious apprehensions, however, arose, not of the ruin of the 
whole structure, so much as of its farther debasement, through 
a spiritless and unworthy economy. The result of this appre- 
hension will be seen in a copy of the address extensively circu- 
lated amongst those who were expected to take an interest in 
the preservation of a monument of antiquity so valuable, and 
who were supposed to be ready with Cato’s reply to the ques- 
tion—* cui rerat agricola, quamvis senex ?—Diis immorta- 
libus, qui me non accipere modo hac a majoribus voluere, sed 
etiam posteris prodere.” It cannot he that an appeal so timely, 
upon an object in which Cambridge has so peculiar an inte- 
rest, should be coldly received by the university or the town: 
this is not to be anticipated from the improving taste and 
activity which the latter, as well as the former, has been of 
late displaying. Good is often educed from evil—and so it — 
will be in this case, if all the just hopes and expectations are 
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_cealised. [he existence of the society, with such a character 
_as the Cambridge Camden Society possesses, is assurance that 
the eccasion cannot pass without good use. It will not be 
ainiss to record a few of the observations which a section of 
the building, as it were, enables us tu make. The exterior of 
the nave columns and the vaulting arches are mostly of clund, 
but in some parts of a hard stone, no doubt the Barnack stone, 
which was anterially much used, though now the quarries are 
exhausted. Of this stone are also the arches and the re- 
mainder of the work belonging to the west doorway. The 
walls and groining of the roof are all of irregular pieces of 
¢«lund, set in thick mortar. The windows in the aisle are 
all of later insertion, and the stone-work belonging to them, 
the capitals and mouldings of the west doorway, are all coated 
with a cement, in such a way, too, as to present patterns quite 
different from the original forms. In all probability, the 
visiters of this church have most of them taken away quite 
false notions of the pattern of the decorations. The fashion 
of burying within the church seems to deserve reprobation on 
all accounts: it is bad in its origin, false in feeling, and per- 
nicious in consequence. “The fate in this instance of the 
fashion will not improve its character. 

Subsequent investigation has brought into view other im- 
portant traces of the ancient and proper condition of the 
interior and exterior of the building. The discovery is truly 
pleasurable to the imagination, enabling it te call back, in 
idea, forms which the rude hands of tasteless ignorance had 
obliterated; and doubly satisfactory when it may be service- 
able, as in the present instance, of giving to those forms a 
solid and enduring condition, which will appeal, with the force 
of truth, to the interest of those who delight in the contempla- 
tion of art and history. To accomplish this object, every thing 
seems to promise favourably. The fond hopes of those who 
have engaged in promoting its success, will not allow them to 
doubt that the resources can be wanting that shall be needful 
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for the work. The reception already given to the announce- 
ment of the undertaking is a guarantee for these expectations. 
That a plan devised by the best consideration, out of the re- 
sources given for effecting the object most completely, is about 
to be proposed, will be judged a subject as worthy of introdue- 
tion into these pages, as it is suited to recommend the under- 
taking to the encouragement and support of all its readers 
interested in the treasures of the arts and the memorials of 
history. 


DR. RAINOLDS ON PLAYS. 


[The following document is taken from MS. Tanner, 77, in the 
Bodleian Library. A work by Rainolds, on the same subject, was 
printed in 1600. See Collier’s History of Dramatic Poetry, Vol. iii., 
p- 201. This is curious for the notice it contains of the custom of 
men acting female parts in plays, which is alluded to by Shakespeare 
in the Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act. i., Sc. 2.] 


A Letter of Dr. Rainolds to Dr. Thornton, who requested him to see a 
Stage-play. 
Sir, | 

Because your curteous invitinge of me yesterday agayne to 
your playes doth shewe you were not satisfyed with my answer and __ 
reason thereof before geven why I myght not be at them, I have . : 
thought good by writinge to open that unto you, which, if tyme had 
served to utter them by word of mouth, I doubt not but you woulde 
have rested satisfyed therwith, for both I perceived by that yourselfe a 
spake of men in women’s rayment, that some of your players were : a 
so to be attyred, and that you acknowledged that, yf this were un- 
lawfulle, I might justly be unwillinge to approve it by my presence. — (3 i 
Now, for myne owne parte, J ame perswaded that it is unlawfulle, a 
because the Scripture sayth, ‘‘ a woman shall not weare that which oa 


pertayneth to a man, neyther shall a man put on woman’s rayment, ‘ 
for all that doe so are an abomination unto the Lord thy God,” for 
this beinge spoken generally of all, and mt noe exception of 
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players in the Scripture, for ought that I know, must be taken gene- 
rally ar meante of them also, accordinge to the rule observed in the 
divine lawes, but reachinge to divine by equall force of reason that 
we may not distinguish where the lawe distinguisheth not, and 
thinges beinge generally sett downe without distinction are to be 
likewise taken, els, as the sluggard sayth with himslefe, a little 
sleape, a little slumber, a little foldinge of the handes, agaynst the 
generall prohibition and restraynt of slouthfulnes, so, agaynst the 
generall prohibition and restrainte of idolatry, may the papist say a 
little worshipinge of images; of adultery, the whoremonger a little 
single fornication ; of thefte, the covetous wretche a little simonye, 
briberye, usurie: neyther ame I moved by this reason only to thincke 
that, as no breach of these commaundements is lawfull, so neither of 
the other, no, not in playes and spectacles, but also by the judgment 
of such Christian wryters as I dare not dissent from unles I see them 
cleerely convinced of error by the Word. Calvin, as sound and 
learned an interpreter of the Scriptures as any since the Apostles’ 
tymes in my opinion, after he had shewed the daunger of unmodest 
wantonnes and wickednes, for which the Lord forbiddeth men and 
women to change raiment, ‘‘ For most true,” sayth he, ‘‘ is that pro- 
phane poet’s sayinge, ‘ Quem preestare potest mulier galeata pude- 
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rem In which words, saith Juvenall, condemneth Romane we- 
men, who, with helmet on, did learne to play their warlike partes 
in games like fensers; and Calvin sayth that Moses controleth in 
both sexes the proportion of that which Juvenall doth in one, it fol- 
loweth that Calvin thought men to be forbidden by the lawe of God 
to weare a French hoode, or other abiliments of women, yea, though 
in playes and interludes. Hiperius, whose writinges are justly re- 
ceived as most sound and learned too, in a treatise purposely made 
against abuses of these Shroftyde daliaunces, sayth the same directlye, 
that men’s wearinge of women’s rayment in such sort is playnely 
pronounced abominable by that lawe as a greater synne then com- 
monly is thought. In like sorte doth Cyprian urge it agaynst a 
stage-player, saynge that, by the Jawe, men are forbidden to put on 
a woman’s garment, and such as do it are judged acursed. In like 
sorte, Tertullian, not upon occasion of any on stage-player makinge 
a trade of it, but generally touchinge stage plays ; and Chrysostom, in 
12 
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treatinge of the manyfolde staynes wherewith they are blemished, 
and reconinge there amongst Sathanicall divelish apparel, doth touch 
with this sharpe and peremptory censure men wearinge women’s 
attyre, as appeareth by the wordes following, compared with that 
other, where he writeth of the like renuinge this offence in men. 
‘* Finally, the bishops, to the number of above two hundred and twenty, 
assembled in the emperor’s pallace of Constantinople; the sixt ge- 
nerall counsell, not thinkinge it inough to forbidd this abuse receved 
then in playes and pageauntes, did decree further, which argueth 
how greevous a crime they deemed it, that, whatsoever man did put 
on woman’s rayment, if he were of the clergye he should be de- 
graded, if of the laitye, excommunicated.” Now, whatsoever waight 
this judgment of the church shall have in your eyes, or whatsoever 
judgment yourself shall have of the texte of Scripture which I reste on, 
you see that I, thinkinge the thinge to be unlawfull, should synne if 
I approved it, at least in doinge that which is not of fayth, if not in 
haveng felowshippe with the unfruitfull workes of darknes, and this 
for that one circumstance which yourselfe mentioned and toucheth, 


it may be, all your playes, or if it do not, yet theire are so many cCir- — 


cumstances besydes some whereof do touch all, chieflye being felt 
forth with such preparation and chardges as youres are: that al- 
though myselfe, perhaps, might behoulde them without takinge 
harme, yet shoulde I feare the daunger which, by my example, might 
be bred to others if I were present at them. The qualitye and im- 
portance of those sundry circumstances, some in the matter, some in 
the forme, some otherwise, often hurtfull, as lamentable experience, 
by effectes and consequences, hath shewed in too manie what players, 
what beholders, neither doth want of leasure permitte me now to 
open, nor is it needfull to you, who know what hath bene written 
hereof by godlye fathers, not onlie those I named, but also Lactan- 
tius, Bazilius, Epiphanius, Ambrose, Austin, others; for though it 
be true that some of theire speeches reprove the Gentiles’ stage plays, 
and note some faults also that ours are free from, peradventure, yet 
many of theire reasons do touch ours as neerly, and may be proved 
as soundlye, as the former of women’s rayment, neither are rejected 


more justly by stage-patrons then Scriptures, and fathers reprovinge a 
idell worshippe are cast of by Bellerinin as checkinge Jewish or 
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Hethenishe idolls, not Catholicke images of the Papistes. Howbeit, 


were it only some of the fathers’ judgment grounded, as I think, up- 


pon Scripture, you see agayne the bonde of duty in me to refrayne 
from that which, in my conscience, God condemneth chieflie, it beinge 
condemned by godly lawes of emperors too at least in us, and by 
canons of counselles, yea, by the canon lawe in corrupter tymes, and 
Popishes connsells of late years; yea, seeing which is more, the very 
light of reason hath taught whole commenweales of Hethens, some 
to counte the actors thereof infamous parsons, some to rejecte the 
playes themselves, as philosophers also and politicians have done. 
That I should be afrayd lest St. Paule’s reprofe in a like matter, 
*« Doth not nature itselfe teach you ?”’ would make me to blush if I 
should give countenaunce to that which naturall men, by the in- 
stincte of common humanitye and care of vertew, have blamed as 
unfitt for honest civil states. To conclude, howsoever, these resons 
and perswations all might be replyed to, yet the day is such that the 
prophaning of it, beinge most offensive in the eies of the faythfull, 
who call for the sanctifyinge of the Sabaoth, would force mee to 
request you to have me excused. The rather for that Theodosius 
and Valentinian, with other Christian emprors who tollerated stage- 
playes, yet ordayned by lawe that they shoulde not be used in any 
case on Sondaye, the Lorde’s day, as after the Scripture phrase they 
terme it, wherein how much there is to be consydered by us, we 
shall preserve the better if we marke that God would not have the 
worke of his owne sanctuary to let or interrupte the Sabaoth dayes 
rest, as Tremelius and Junius well observe; much les such worke as 


_this, which, of all liklihoode, the necessary dressinge up of your stage 


and players doth requier this day. Thus have I bene bold, for the 
care I have of approveing, if not my judgment, myne action at least, 


unto you whom, for many causes, I reverence and love, to seeke to 


satisfye you, least you should mysdeeme me to transgresse the pre- 
cept, ‘ Be not thou just overmuch,” while I studie only to observe 


the other, ‘‘ Be not wicked overmuch,” which, prayinge you to in- 


terprete and take all in the best parte, as I doubt not but you will, I 
commend you to the gracious blessings of the Highest who give us 
eies to see what is acceptable in his sight, and willinge hartes to 
do it. 

Quene’s Colledge, Febr. 6, 1591. 
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THE LOSS OF THE ‘‘MARYE ROSE,” AT SPITHEAD, 
IN JULY, 1545—concluded. 


The following Letters from the State Papers will further illustrate 
the attempts to recover the Mary Rose in 1545. 

About the 18th or 19th of June, and the night following, shat 
came down so unfavourable press of winds at the south and south- 
south east, so long continuing, such storms and streynable tempests, 
that it was as much as many of the English ships could do to break 
the seas, by reason whereof they were constrained again to hold up 
with the narrow seas, or else to put themselves in with the Wight. 
The fleet accordingly made for the Downs, where they arrived in 
safety in the afternoon of the next day, finding there the Henry 
Grace de Dieu and the Mary Rose, and none of the ships coming out 
of the Thames, neither small nor great, saving only a small shalopp, 
which had conveyed the Duke of Suffolk to Quinborough, which re- 
joined the fleet on the following Saturday, and remained with it. 
The remainder of the fleet remained at Gravesend, upon payment. 
In this foul night, the Admiral lost all the hulks detained for special 
service, except seven. After a few days the fleet came to Spithead, 
and Russell, writing to Secretary Paget, on July the 23rd, says of 
the Frenchmen— 

“There are besides Saint Helens point to the number of eight 
score sail, and the King hath determined, that my Lord Admiral 
€Viscount Lisle) shall give them battle if they abide; and even, at 
the writing of your letters seventeen of the gallies came in the order 
of battle to the fight, of the which, one was sunk, and the ships 
began to retire, which I believe will not come again.” 

The secretary of state was however deceived—the ships of France 
did return, and the sea-fight of St. Helens was fought in the pre- 
sence of the king, who also witnessed the sinking of the Mary 
Rose. 

Russell to Paget. 
* July 23, 1545. 

‘‘T am very sorry of the unhappy and the unfortunate chance of 
the Mary Rose, which through such reeklessness and great negli- 
gence, should be in such wise cast away with those that were within 
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her, which is a great loss of the men and the ship also; notwith- 
standing you give me good hope by your letters that the ship shall 
be recovered again which I pray God may be so.” 


Charles, Duke of Suffolk to Paget. 


* Portsmouth, August Ist, 1545. 

“Concerning the Mary Rose, we have consulted and spoken to- 
gether with them that have taken upon them to recover her, who 
desireth to have, for the saving of her, such necessaries as 1s men- 
tioned in a Schedule herein enclosed, not doubting, God willing, but 
they shall have all things ready accordingly, so that shortly she shall 
be saved. 

“A remembrance of things necessary for the recovery, with the 
help of God, of the Mary Rose. Items. | 

“ First—Two of the greatest hulks that may be gotten; besides 
the hulks that ride within the haven, four of the greatest hoys within 
the haven, five of the greatest cables that may be had, ten great 
hawsers, ten new capstahs with twenty pullies, fifty pullies bound 
with iron, five dozen ballast baskets, forty pounds of tallow, thirty 
Venetian mariners, and one Venetian carpenter—sixty English ma- 
riners to attend upon them, a great quantity of cordage of all sorts. 
Symond-patron and Master in the Foyst, doth agree that all things 
must be had for the purpose aforesaid. 

“‘T trust by Monday or Tuesday at the farthest, the Mary Rose 
shall be weighed up and saved—there are two hulks, cables, pullies, 
- and other things made ready for the weighing of her.” 


John Viscount Lisle, to Sir William Paget, Knight, 
“ August 2nd, 1545. 

‘* We have much ado to frame every thing for the Mary Rose, but 
all that may possibly be done is done for the same. The worst is, 
we must forbear three of the greatest hulks in the fleet, till the thing 
be done, which must be emptied of all their victuals, ordnance, and 
ballast, during the business, which will be a great weakening to the 
Navy, if any thing in the meantime shall happen. The two hulks 
the Jesus of Lubick, (Capt. Seintclear), of six hundred tons and 
three hundred men, and the Sampson, (Captain Bell), of six hundred 
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tons and three hundred men, are brought unto the Mary Rose, be- 
cause they must weigh her up.” 


Lisle to Paget. 
« August 5th. 

“The Mary Rose, which I trust with the leave of God, shall be 
brought up right again to-morrow, hath so charged all the King’s 
Majesties Shipwryghts with making engines for the same, that they 
have had no leisure to attend to any other thing since his Majesties 
departure from hence, which I beseech you to sygnify unto his 
Highness.” 


The Duke of Suffolk and others to Paget. 
“* August the fifth. 

** As touching the Mary Kose, her sails and sail-yards be laid on 
land ; and to her masts there are tied three cables with other engines 
to. weigh her up, and on every side of her a hulk to set her upright, 
which is thought by the doers thereof, God willing, to be done to- 
morrow one time of the day; and that done, they purpose to dis- 
charge her of water, ordnance, and all other things, with as much 
diligence as is possible, and by little and little, to bring her nearer 
to the shore, and as we shall from time to time, work well for ta 
save her, his Majesty shall be advertysed accordingly.” 


The Duke of Suffolk to Paget. 
** Portsmouth, the Seventh of August. 
«« My Lord Admiral, being this present Friday, at dinner with 
me, told me that he had a good hope of the weighing upright of the 
Mary Rose, this afternoon or to-morrow.” 


It seems, however, that all their schemes failed in raising her, for 


“‘ There she lay, e’en till this day, 
In the deep Bay of St. Helen’s O.” 


Fhe discovery of the ship. —1n 1836, Mr. John Deane discovered 
with a diving-bell a brass thirty-two pounder gun, in weight sixty 
hundred weight, twelve feet two inches long, and splendidly finished, 
having on it the rose, with the garter, and a mitre above, and in 
Roman capital letters, ‘‘ Henricus viij. Anglie: Francie et Hibernia 
Rex. fidie defensor invictissimus. F, F 1542. H: R: viij. arcanvs 
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- Dearcanus cesenen fecit :”? also two handsome brass cannon, one 
forty-two, and the other an eighteen pounder; aniron gun, with part . 
of another greatly corroded—the entire one fourteen feet long, seven 
inch bore. Both were constructed of thin iron bars; and the entire 
one rested on a wooden stock, the half of its circumference being im- 
bedded therein its whole length, and it had evidently moved on a 
slide. Both were loaded with stone balls about the size of a thirty- 
two pounder. The two brass guns were decorated with the arms of 
Henry VIIJ., and the rose and fleur-de-lis alternately ; the larger 
weighed 4377 pounds, and the smaller 2622. This had the rose 
only, and the words, ‘‘ T H 73, Colveryn Bastard.” These were 
discovered resting in a wreck, nearly buried in heaps of sand. 
- In July, 1840, Mr. Deane recovered two brass cannon, covered 
with mud. As there was a disinclimation to remove the incrustations, 
it could only be seen that the arms of Henry VIII. were on them. 
The breeches of the guns were also adorned with dolphins, very well 
executed. The guns are now in the arsenal at Woolwich, with 
several iron ones, as will be seen from the following announcement- 
** Woolwich, Friday.—On Tuesday last the Sir James Kempt Ord- 
nance lighter arrived here from Portsmouth, and brought as part of 
her cargo twelve pieces of ordnance, which had been raised from the 
Mary Rose, a vessel which was engaged and commanded by Sir 
George Carew against the French fleet, in 1544, off Portsmouth. 
Amongst them are two of brass, in a complete state of preservation, 
cast in 1542. The others are of iron, and so much corroded and in- 
erusted that some of them, on being brought to the surface, after an 
immersion: of two hundred and ninety-six years, broke off at different 
lengths, and the balls with which they were loaded are distinctly to 
be seen. Some of the gun carriages are so far decomposed that the 
guns are completely embedded in them; and it is quite evident, from 
the bore at the muzzle, and the size of the balls, that most, if not all 
the guns of that period, had chambers in them, all of which had 
been strongly hooped. _The Mary Rose was, at the time she was 
sunk, in consequence of being overladen with warlike stores and 
metal, one of the largest ships the English fleet could boast of. 
These guns or cylinders have been removed from the wharf to the 
iron yard in the Royal Arsenal. 
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‘‘ One of the old brass guns raised from the Mary Rose, after 
having remained two hundred and ninety-seven years under water, 


and bearing evidence that it was cast in the year 1542, was weighed: 


yesterday, and found to be 44 cwt., worth, as old brass, £176. One 
of the iron cannon is in the Portsmouth Museum, but it begins to 
corrode fast.” 

As a portion of her history, we preserve the advertisement and 
the prices which the articles fetched, which has been kindly sent us 
by the Auctioneer. 

** Relics of the Mary Rose, under water 295 years. To the pro~ 
prietors and directors of private and public museums and the col- 
lectors of specimens and antiquities.—To be sold by auction, by Mr. 
J. N. Robinson, on Thursday, 12th November, 1840, at Mr. Linde- 
gren’s store, Portsmouth, a few lots of oak timber, iron and granite 
shot, warrior’s bows, part of the main mast (a fine piece of solid 
_ English oak), an anchor, pump, and a variety of interesting relics, 


lately recovered by Messrs. Deane and Edwards, from the Mary- 


Rose, at Spithead, sunk in the reign of Henry VIII., in the year 
1545, by which melancholy occurrence Sir G. Carew and about six 
hundred men suddenly perished. ‘he wood is in a high state of 
preservation, and calculated for converting into ladies’ work tables 
and boxes, picture frames, and any fancy articles and models.—Sale 
to commence at noon.” | 


PRICES AT WHICH THE RELICS WERE SOLD. 


£ 5. d.| 21 Four pieces of timber . 0 86 
i Four pieces of oak 0 11 0 | 22 One do. : 5 0150 
2 Four do. 7 : 0 7 6); 23 Three do. : 0 90 
3 Four do. . : 0 5 6 | 24 Part of bed for iron gun 0 56 
4 Four do. ° © 4 0| 25 Four pieces of timber . 0120 
5 Four do. é . 0 6 6| 26 Four do. i 0120 
6 Eight do. - 0 5 0} 27 Four do. ° , 0136 
7 Part ofmast . : 0 15 0 | 28 Four do. . : 0 86 
8 Two pieces of do. 0 17 0| 29 Four do. P 0 806 
9 Two do. ; - 0 10 0}; 30 Three do. 0120 
30 Five do. : ° 0 12 0} 31 Five do. : 0140 
11 Four do. ° 0 8 6| 32 Part of two iron stantions 019 0 
12 Two do. 0.13 01 3a Ditta 5 : : 0120 
13. Two do. é 1 10 0} 34 Ditto . 0150 
14 Two wheels of gun carriages 0 3 0) 35 Boarding grapnel and chain 1170 
15 Two ditto, Mr. Elkins . 0 3 6 | 36 Two pieces of oak,partners ~ 

16 One piece of timber 0110 of mast ¢ é 1150 
17 Piece of pump . 0 11 6} 37 Piece of beam . = 1 20 
18 Two pieces of timber . - 1 1 0} 38 Twodao. Lae 
19 Three do. : 0 16 0} 39 Piece of timber, part of bits 1 16 © 
20 Four do. 0 13 0} 40 Ditto, partner of mast . 1 30 
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£ sd. £ s.d. 
a Ditto, part of mast 2 11 0] 68 24 pounder, do. 0 16 6 
2 Ditto, part of mast . 1 11 0} 69 Ditto do. 0156 
re Ditto, beam. : 2 3 0)| 70 Warrior’s betes 0 80 
44 Ditto, do. : 2 19 0}; 71 Ditto 0 80 
45 Ditto, heel of mast, Mr. 72 Ditto . Mr 0 60 
Bayley : 2 =1'30°70 01573: Ditto ©,” jefe 0 70 
£3.d.|74 Ditto . ee. 
46 Anchor (bower) ~ 6 5 O| 75 Ditto a Bee 
47 Large granite shot, Mr. 76 Two pieces, do. 0 36 
Emanuel. 2 0 90,77 Twodo. do, 0 30 
48 Ditto : . 0 901 78 Stock  atenlack gun. [This 
49 Ditto . a 0 80 is now in the United Ser- 
50 Ditto . ‘. oO 9-0 vice Museum} . ; 0 40 
51 Ditto . : 0 9 0]! 79 Brass Streeve . : 1100 
52 Ditto, Mr. Solomans 0 90) 80 Ditto . ° 0170 
53 Ditto : 0 12 6 | 81 Iron ring of cannon 0 36 
54 Ditto . 5 s 0 15 6| 82 Six lead shot, and piece of 
55 Ditto . ; : 0 12 0 corrosion from inside the 
56 Ditto . : 0170 cannon to which the shot 
bs Ditto . ; 0 12 6 belonged 0 36 
83 Curious old adlock, much 
ap Two pieces of es . 0110 totioded: es grummit 
4 Small granite shot 0 80 for sailor’s hammock . QO 66 
61 Ditto . ; 0 10 0} 84 Glass bottle, curiously 
62 Iron 24 pound shot : oe 70 , marked : - OF 676 
63 Twodo.13do. marked H 0 5 0| 85 Ditto, Mr. Emanuel - 9156 
64 Two do. 18do. do. O 5 0| 86 Part of iron stantion, with 
65 Two do. 18do. do. 0 60 oyster shells curiously 
66 Six pieces of iron, part for attached =... ° . O116 
making screws 0 56 Se 
67 32 pound iron shot, curi- £93 46 
ously imbedded in corro- 
sion; Mr. Emanuel . 1 20 
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The wood of the mast was of a dark mahogany colour, and very 
sound and compact, being of English oak. The anchor long and 
large, and the smaller anchor (now in the United Service Museum) 
broken on the stanth. The wood also of the pump was sound. After 
being exposed to the atmosphere, the iron articles, shot, stanchions, 
&c., are gradually laminating, and dropping into rust. The bows have 
been repurchased, and some (if not all) are in the Tower of London. 
The bottles are of a globular shape, similar to those in which the wine 
termed Hockis imported. They are covered with oyster shells, and 
the surface rendered iridiscent from the action of the sea-salts. A 
plate by Holbein, illustrative of the sea-fight and the loss of the Marye 
Rose, published by the Antiquarian Society, is in the council cham- 
ber of the corporation here. . 

Portsmouth, Sept. 12, 1841. Hewry S.icur. 
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Corresponvence. 


ON THE ORIGIN OF THE APPELLATIONS DORIC, 
IONIC, AND CORINTHIAN, 


AS APPLIED TO THE ORDERS OF ARCHITECTURE. 


To the Editor of the Archeologist. 
Sir, 

Researches into the early history of nations, the rise and de- 
velopment of their languages and arts, have long possessed a pecu- 
liar charm for the inquirer, though little but conjecture can result. 
Out of the mass of mythi and traditions handed down from the times 
when the Pelasgi ruled, or from those in which the first symptoms 
of Hellenic civilization appeared, how hard must it be from the false 
to select the true, to divest the tangible body of its beautiful but de- 
ceptive garb. Yet I venture to offer a few conjectures, arismg out 
of certain well-authenticated features in the early age of Grecian 
history. During that period the Hellenes were divided mto four 
great tribes, two of which subsequently merged into the others; and 
the country may from that time be considered as inhabited by the 
widely differing races of the Dorians and the fonians. In exami- 
ning the characteristics of the latter, we behold a yearning after in- 
tellectual culture, a keen perception of the beautiful, and a desire to 
excel in the arts, which gave birth to the philosophic legislature of 
Solon, the breathing sculpture of Phidias, the impassioned poetry of 
Sophocles, and the commanding eloquence of Demosthenes. Where- 
soever the Ionian influence was shed, arose a people peculiarly alive 
to the refinements of life, sowing seeds destined to expand and 
refructify till the globe itself should become extinct. Athens, ‘‘ the 
violet queen,” from her isolated position in the continent of Greece, . 
retained in a peculiar manner the distinctive impress of an lonian 
origin. Angelica Kaufmann somewhat fancifully ascribed her en- 
thusiasm to the water of Rome; but it would appear as though the 
‘“‘earthborn ” Athenians were gifted with a love of beauty, and a 
thirst for fame, by the consecrated soil from which they sprung, and 
by the azure sky on which they gazed. Historic recollections of 
their own city, for whose sovereignty deities contested, and where 
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the genius of liberty was invoked by Solon, and defended by Har- 
-modious and Miultiades, tended to enlarge and heighten the influence 
of their birth. 

Opposed to the revivifying picture we contemplate in Athens, we 
are struck by the repulsive character of the Dorian Spartans, whose 
aame only remains to after times. Fit subjects for the cold and 
mechanical legislature of Lycurgus, they were.ever desirous by 
eraftiness and obstinacy to gain the supreme rule over the Grecian 
states. Selfish in their policy, they shared not in the glorious vic- 
tory of Marathon, which even to themselves was a second birth, and 
by their apathy to the cause of Greece, they had nearly brought 
about the enslaving of the whole country. Their severity of manner 
was increased by Lycurgus, but was from the first a feature of the 
Dorian race. 

The peculiar characteristics of the two nations being thus con- 
trasted, may we not argue that the names ‘‘ Doric” and ‘“ Ionic,” 
as applied to each order of architecture, severally arose, not so much 
from its having originated in any particular country, as from its 
tyfifying those distinctive features. : 

it is scarcely requisite to contend against the exploded story of 
Vitravius, (lib. iv., c. i,) since the period to which he assigns the 
introduction of the orders is long antecedent to the time of Homer, 
who, so remarkable for the care he takes in describing minute points 
in the history of his own time, would hardly have omitted mention 
of the names. Columns, indeed, he speaks of, but without leading 
us to suppose that they were any thing but posts, and we know from 
Pausanias and others, that the earliest temples were constructed of 
the rudest materials, (Pausan. lib. x., c. v.) The opinion of Goguet, 
{Origine des Lois, &c.,) that the orders arose in the colonies of Asia 
Minor, may have foundation, without militating against the opinion 
expressed as to the origin of their names. But, if the Doric order 
was invented by the Dorians, to which country, bearing the name 
Doris, must it be ascribed ? Names are not good marks for ascer- 
taining the erigin of things; in proof of which we need but cite the 
appellation Gothic. If the Ionian colonies preferred the Ionic order, 
we should hardly assume that circumstance as a proof that it was by 
them invented: we might with as much propriety ascribe the inven- 
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tion of the Corinthian to the Romans, (Gwilt.) The fact is, there 
is no conclusive evidence for stating the origin of either order; but, 
it appears, that, whichever was invented first, that one received no 
distinct name, further than the name ‘“‘ Grecian order,” until the 
invention of the second, when the names would be applied for the 
reasons stated. Holding these opinions as to the Doric and Ionic 
orders, I feel even more confidence in stating them as regards the 
Corinthian. The story of Vitruvius can but be considered as a beau- 
tiful fable; for there are Egyptian capitals, bearing so striking a re- 
semblance to those of the Tower of the Winds, which last were, proba- 
bly, copied from the earliest examples, that we feel justified in looking 
to Egypt as the country from which the first idea of the order was 
brought to Greece. Heeren, (Manual of Antient History) says, that 
«‘ what the Greeks borrowed from foreigners, they previously stamped 
with their own peculiar character, so that it became, as it were, the 
original property of the nation.” Thus was it with the Corinthian; 
under their improving hand the decorations of its capital were varied 
and nationalized; and, in place of encircling its bell with plants 
nourished by the waters of the sacred Nile, they exchanged these for 
leaves of the olive sacred to the tutelary deity of Athens. It became 
the richest of the orders, and, the city of Corinth being famed for 
richness and luxury, the order was denominated “Corinthian,” a 
name, probably, applied to any thing of surpassing luxuriance, in the 
same manner that the term ‘‘ Cyclopian” was given to works of 
great size or laborious execution, though, perhaps, not erected by 
the Cyclops. We need but mention the words “‘stentorian” and 
«‘herculean’’ as having had similar origin. 

It is possible that these views may have presented themselves to 
others, but I am not aware that they have yet been placed in print, 
and shall be glad if you may think them worthy the notice of your 
readers. 

{ am, Sir, 
Your’s, obediently, 
EDWARD HALL. 
33, Percy Street, Bedford Square, 
September 21, 1841. 
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To the Editor of the Archeologist. 
Sir, 

As the origin of this renowned title, “‘ Defender of the Faith,” 
and the date at which our English monarchs first adopted or used it, 
seem to be facts not yet decided, or universally received, a few 
words on the subject may not be deemed altogether unworthy of in- 
sertion in your journal. In the article on Henry VIII., in the 
Cyclopedia of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
(vol. xii., p. 132) published in 1838, I find it stated that “‘in the 
summer of the same year (1522) the emperor flattered him (Henry) 
by paying him a visit at London; his vanity having also been a 
short time before gratified in another way by the title of ‘ Defender 
of the Faith,’ bestowed upon him by Pope Leo X., (recently suc- 
ceeded by Adrian VI.,) for a Latin treatise he had published ‘ On 
the Seven Sacraments,’ in confutation of Luther.”’ Again, I find, 
in a work published in 1839, viz., the Pictorial History of England, 
(vol. ii., p. 345, col. 2) the following account of the bestowal of this 
title :—‘‘ Thus animated, and with plenty of priests and able scholars 
to supply fuel to his zeal, and give polemical point to his pen, Henry 
wrote his celebrated Defence of the Seven Sacraments, which, as he 
fondly conceived, smashed Luther and all his doctrines. In the 
month of October, (1521) Clark, the English Ambassador at Rome, 
presented this book to the Pope in full consistory; and Leo X., after 
having given himself leisure to read the treatise, was pleased to de- 
clare in an express bull, that he found it sprinkled with the dew of 
ecclesiastical grace, and that he rendered thanks to God for having in- 
spired the king to write it for the defence of the blessed faith. In 
the same bull he formally conferred upon Henry the title of ‘ De- 
fender of the Faith,’ as a glorious and christianly addition to his 
other styles.” (Wilkin’s Concilia.—Fidde’s Life of Wolsey.—Cape- 
fique, Hist. de la Reforme.) 

Such are the statements of recent writers upon this question ; but 
I have in my possession a copy of ‘‘ The History of the Reigns of 
Henry the Seventh, Henry the Eighth, Edward the Sixth, and 
Queen Mary. The first written by the Right Honourable Francis, 
Lord Verulam, Viscount St. Alban.” The other three by “the Right 
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Honourable and Right Reverend Father in God, Francis Godwyn, 
Lord Bishop of Hereford,” 1676. The copy wes purchased at Mr. 
James Weale’s sale, and had formerly belonged to the author of the 
‘« Reflections on Learning,” whe has written on the leaf between 
the histories of Henry VII., and Henry ViJi:— “Tho: Baker Coll: 
Jo: Socius ejectus, * his remarks.” Then follow several notes upon 
different parts of Lord Bacon’s work; but the following is the only 
one now in point :— 

«« That King Henry y® 7. had y® Title Formerly of Defender of 
y® Faith, appears by y® Register of y® Order of y® Garter, in y® Black 
Book, (dict: a tegmine) now in my hands by office, w°? having 
shew’d to King Charles 4° 1**., he rec’. w? much joy, nothing more 
pleasing him, than-yt. y® Right of y*. Title was fixed in y® Crown, 
long before y° Popes Donation pretended. To all w°*. I make attes- 
tation to all Posterity, Autographa hoc meo, C®*. Wren. Ita Tester 
Ch, Wren, a Memoria, and Secretis Honarat™. Ordinis. In a letter 
from his grandson, C®*: Wren, to Mr. Peck, dated March y® 4%. 
1737.” 

Such is the entry, word for word. It is curious; but the expla- 
aation it.affords may have been made public before, though I am net 
aware of it. In conclusion, it will not be inappropriate to quote this 
extract from Appendix ii., to the Second Report of the Deputy 
Keeper of the Public Recerds, (not long since printed for the use ef 
the Parliament). In the ‘‘ Catalogues of the Documents and Re- 
cords now in the custody of the Comptroller of the ra 
Pells,” the following is given :— 
<< 1541 21 | D]eclaracio [Fac ]ta [M ]etuendissimo [D]omino nostra 

1542 \ 
et Hibern [ile Regis, fidei defensoris, et in terra ecclesie Anglicane 
et Hibernice supremi capitis, + de Statu Offici) Thes. Anglie, tam de 


[R]egi nunc Henrico Octavo Dei gratia Anglie Francie 


emnibus, &c. a festo Mich. anno xxxiij°, ad Mich. anno xxxiiij®.” 
The Under-Treasurer’s Declaration, for the year ending at Mich. 34 
Hen. VIII, [1542.] 


* T see in a biography of Baker, that he wrote this in all the 
books he afterwards gave to his college. 
««+ This is the first in which the king’s whole style appears.” 
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This letter has already extended to great length, and I will not 
increase its bulk by any remarks. 
I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


JAMES J. SCOTT. 


es To the Editor of the Archeologist. 
ir, 

3 I have before me a brochure, purporting to be ‘‘ The Merry 
Tales of the Wise Men of Gotham,” edited by J. O. Halliwell, Esq., 
F.A.S., from a chap-book, printed at Hull in the present century. 
The publication consists of twenty antique Joe Millerisms, related of 
the inhabitants of Gotham, a humble village in Nottinghamshire, and 
said to have been written by Dr. Andrew Borde, of Pevensey, in the 
county of Sussex. Now there seems to be some mistake about the 
matter, for the tales in question, as I had always previously under- 
stood, and in accordance with the tradition of this neighbourhood, 
were written by that first and wittiest of merrie Andrews to lampoon 
certain persons of note in Susser. Mr. Horsfield, in his ‘‘ History 
of Lewes,” vol. i., p. 239, note, has these words: 

‘** At a last, holden at Pevensey, Oct. 3, 24, Hen. VIII., for the 
purpose of preventing unauthorized persons ‘ from setting nettes, 
_ pottes, or innyances,’ or any wise taking fish within the privileges 
of the Marsh of Pevensey, the king’s commission was directed to 
John, prior of Lewes, Richard, abbot of Begham, John, prior of 
Mychillym, Thomas, lord Dacre, and others. .... Dr Borde (the 
original Merry Andrew) founds his tale of the Wise Men of Gotham 
upon the proceedings of this meeting, Gotham being the property of 
Lord Dacre, and near his residence’ [at Hurstmonceux Castle, not 
far from Pevensey, where Borde then resided]. 

That the inhabitants of the village in Nottinghamshire had from 
time immemorial the credit of being great fools, is evident from the 
authorities cited in Mr. H.’s Introduction; but how these tales came 
to be appropriated to the inhabitants of two several and distant lo- 
calities, I cannot imagine. The rhymes quoted by Mr. H.— 


‘“« Three wise men of Gotham 
Went to sea in a bowl; 
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And, if the bowl had been stronger, 
My song would have been longer,” 


seem to favour my idea that Gotham in Sussex was the real scene of 
these marvellous stories, rather than the Nottinghamshire village, 
the former being on the coast, while the latter is many miles from the 
sea; and it is worthy of remark that there are many traditionary 
anecdotes extant reflecting on the ignorance or stupidity of the good 
folks of Pevensey in olden time. One of these is, that a certain 
bailiff (by courtesy mayor) of that port, one day, while engaged in 
thatching his pigstye, was interrupted in his labour by a messenger 
bringing his worship a letter of importance relating to his official 
duties, when the worthy functionary, assuming the proper degree of 
magisterial consequence, broke the seal, and began reading the epistle 
upside down. 'The messenger, putting his hand to his hat, suggested 
that he would sooner arrive at the meaning of its contents by hold- 
ing it in the way usual among persons of inferior note, but was cut 
short with the words, ‘‘ Hold your tongue, sir; for, while I am 
mayor of Pemsey, I'll hold a letter which eend uppards I like!” Of 
another person it is related that, shortly after his elevation to the 
magisterial office, he met a neighbour, who took off his hat in token 
of respect to the man of office, when the latter, in a tone of conde- 
scension, said, ‘“‘ Put on your hat, man, put on your hat; for, 
although mayor of Pemsey, I am still but a man!” A third anec- 
dote tells how a man of Pevensey bought a bushel of red herrings 
to stock his horsepond; while a fourth gives us an account of an- 
other mayor of the town, who, having received a royal proclamation 
against the unlawful firing of beacons, apprehended an old woman 
whom he accidentally found frying some bacon for her husband’s 
dinner! From these jests I think it is pretty clear that, if Borde 
had any hand in the production of the stories attributed to him, 
he had the Sussex rather than the Nottinghamshire Gothamites in 
his eye. 
T am, Sir, yours, 
MARK ANTONY LOWER. 
Lewes, 4th Oct., 1841. 
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FIRE AT BECCLES IN 1586. 


[The following black-letter ballad, written by Thomas Deloné, 
on the great fire at Beccles, in Suffolk, in the year 1586, has 
been recently discovered in the library of the Royal Society, 
having been used in the binding of an old Italian work, printed 
in 1584.] 


~ +... with fire, to the losse by estimation of twentie thousande 
pound and vpwarde, and to the number of foure score dwelling-houses, 
1586. To Wilson’s tune. 


With sobbing sighes and trickling teares 
My state I doe lament, 

Perceiuing how God’s heauie wrath 
Against my sinnes is bent : 

Let all men viewe my woefull fall, 
And rue my woefull case ; 

And learne hereby in speedy sort, 
Repentaunce to embrace. 


For late in Suffolke was I seen 
To be a stately towne, 
Replenished with riches store, 
And had in great renowne : 
Yea, planted on a pleasant soyle, 
So faire as heart could wish ; 
And had my markets once a weeke, 
Well storde with flesh and fish. 


A faire fresh Riuer running by, 
To profite me withall, 

Who with a cristall cleered streame, 
About my bankes did fall : 

My fayres in somer welthely, 
For to increase my store ; 

My medowes greene and commons great, 
What could I wish for more ? 
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But now beholde my great decay, 
Which on a sodaine came; 

My sumptuous buildings burned be 
By force of fire’s flame! 

A carelesse wretch, most rude in life, 
His chymney set on fire— 

The instrument, I must confesse, 
Of God’s most heauie ire. 


The flame whereof, increasing stil, 
The blustering windes did blowe, 

And into diuers buildings by, 
Disperst it to and fro: 

So kindling in most grieuous sort, | 
It waxed huge and hie: 

The Riuer then was frozen so, 
No water they could come by. 


Great was the crye that then was made 
Ameng both great and small : 


The wemen wept and wrong their handes, © 


Whose goods consumed all. 

No helpe was found to slacke the fyre, 
Theyr paines was spent in vaine ; 
To beare theyr goodes into the fieldes 

For safegarde they were fayne. 


And yet amid this great distresse, 
A number set theyr minde, 
To filtch and steale, and beare away 
So much as they could finde: 
Theyr neighbors’ wealth, which wasted lay 
About the streetes that time, 
They secretly conuayde away— 
O most accursed crime ! 


Thus from the morning nyne a clocke, 
Till foure a clocke at night, 
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Foure score houses in Beckles towne 
Was burnd to ashes quite : 

And that which most laments my heart, 
The House of God I say, 

The Church and Temple by this fyre 
Is cleane consumed away. . 


The market-place and houses fayre, 
That stood about the same, 
Hath felt the force and violence 
Of this most fearfull flame : 
So that there is no Christian man 
But in his heart would grieue, 
To see the smart I did sustaine 
Vpon Saint Andrewes eue. 


Wherefore good Christian people, now 
Take warning by my fall: 

Live not in strife and enuious hate, 
To breed each other thrall. 

Seeke not your neighbors lasting spoyle, 
By greedy sute in lawe ; 

Liue not in discord and debate, 
Which doth destruction draw. 


And flatter not yourselues in sinne, 
Holde not God’s worde in scorne: 

Repine not at his Ministers, 
Nor be not false forsworne : 

For where such vices doth remaine, 
God’s grace will neuer be: 

And in your health and happie state, 
Haue yet some minde on me. 


Whose songes is changd to sorrowes sore, 
My ioyes to wayling woe, 


My mirth to mourning, sighes, and grones, 


The which from griefe doth growe: 
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My wealth to want and scarsetie, 
My pleasure into payne, 

All for the sinne and wickednesse 
Which did in me remaine. 


If then you wish prosperitie, 
Be louing, meeke, and kinde: 
Lay rage and rancour cleane aside, 
Set malice from your minde, 
And liue in loue and charitie, 
All hatefull pride detest, 
And so you shall with happie dayes 
For evermore be blest. 


And thus I ende my wofull song, 
Beseeching God I may 

Remaine a mirrour to all such, 
That doe in pleasure stay : 

And that amongest their greatest mirth, 
And chiefest ioye of all, 

They yet may haue a heart to thinke 
Of Beckles sodaine fall. 


FINIS, T. D. 


At London, imprinted by Robert Robinson, for Nicholas Grimes (2) 
of Norwich, dwelling in St. Andrewes Church-yard. 


RESEARCHES AMONGST THE ROUND TOWERS. 


The public attention has lately been directed, through the press, 
to the discovery of a human skeleton within the basement of the 
round tower of Ardmore, in the county of Waterford. Since then 
the lower portion of a second skeleton, consisting of the femoral 
and tibial bones, was found at a little distance from the former: 
and in the nave of the ruined church adjoining, Mr. Windele disco- 
vered a fragment of an Ogham inscription, containing nine letters ; 
this had probably been removed, at some distant time, from the 
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cemetery. These discoveries opened up a new subject of speculation 
to the antiquaries. An opinion advanced by O’Brien, the author of 
‘‘the Round Towers of Ireland,” that, amongst their other uses, 
these buildings were occasionally, in part, appropriated to sepulchral 
purposes, like some of the gheber towers of Persia; and the Ceylonese 
Dagobs was now regarded of greater value than it was supposed it 
Was originally entitled to. Sir William Betham at once declared 
that he fully adopted that opinion: he was fortified in it by the facts 
previously known, that in the towers of Ram Island and Timahoe, 
evidences of ancient interment had been found. Others again, un- 
willing to abandon previously-cherished hypotheses, suggested that 
Ardmore Tower may have been erected in a more ancient Christian 
cemetery, belonging to Declan’s Monastery; and the absence of the 
head and feet of one skeleton, and of the whole trunk of the second, 
they alleged, proved, that in digging for a foundation for the tower, 
the builders merely cut a circular trench amongst the graves, leaving 
undisturbed the narrow space within its periphery, and, consequently, 
such portion of human remains as lay interred therein. This was 
certainly an ingenious solution; but then why all this hermetical 
sealing of that portion of the tower above these remains—first laying 
down a concrete floor, then four successive layers of solid mason- 
work, and finally, above these, a second floor of concrete. Even 
rejecting this, as of no account, it is contended that it is not a ne- 
cessary consequence that the tower must have been Christian, 
although it had been erected within a more ancient cemetery. 

Men died and were buried before Christianity, and there were 
Pagan as well as Christian burial grounds. But in this case, laying 
aside all the strong and stubborn arguments in favour of the pillar 
tower having been a heathen temple, dedicated to the sun, or fire, 
there are two or three special considerations peculiar to Ardmore. 
In the first place, the lands on which it is situate are called Ardo, 
the height of the fire: secondly, the ancient life of St. Declan, 
whilst it is particular in its mention of the churches and monastic 
buildings, is totally silent as to the Cuzlcagh, or tower, which 
it would not have been, did this, the most remarkable of all 
the structures at Ardmore, owe its origin to that saint or any of 
his successors. Then again, the finding of the Ogham fragment. 
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In a question of: this kind this may be considered. as of impor- 
tance. The Ogham writing has been generally considered as druid- 
cal, as the original literary character of pagan Ireland, whose 
‘descent has been traced back to Babylonia and Persepolis— the 
ancient of days. In Ireland the majority of inscriptions in this cha- 

racter, hitherto brought to light, have been obtained from localities 
of decidedly a heathen origin. Bealahamire (‘‘ the place of the field 

of adoration’’) near this city, possesses two—Beallanrannig in Kerry, 

where seven, and Coolcoolaught in the same county where six re- 

main, were both ancient pagan cemetries ; five inscribed stones form 

the imposts of an old Pelasgico-Irish cave at Dunloe; two similar 

stones occupy a like situation in a similar cave, in a rath, west of | 

Bandon: all this is strong evidence of the pagan character of these 

inscriptions, and the finding one at Ardmore is per se a demon- 

stration that the place had been in possession of the pagans; and, 
therefore, the probability of a gheber tower and cemetery. At all 
events, the discovery of the skeletons not being deemed absolutely 

conclusive, further exploration in other similar structures was con- 

sidered necessary. Permission from the dean and chapter having 

been obtained, it was resolved to examine the tower at Cashel. Ac- 
cordingly, on the third and fourth of the present month, Messrs. 
Horgan, Odell, Hackett, Abell, Willes, Keleher, and Windele, un- 

dertook the execution of that task; they were joined at Cashel by the 

Very Rev. Dean Cotton, to whose excellent taste in repairs and ex- 

cavations all lovers of the picturesque and admirers of the remark- 

able remains of antiquity which crown the rock stand so much in- 

debted. The door of this tower is twelve feet above the external 

plinth which forms the base of the building. The interior of the 

structure was found filled with loose earth, intermixed with human 

bones to a depth of two feet ; under this accumulation was found a 

mass of solid stone-work, forming the original floor of the tower, 

five feet nine inches below the door. Through this the workmen - 

employed wrought for two days, until late in the evening of the 

4th they reached the foundation, ascertaining that the masonry ex- 

tended to the very floor of rock on which the tower was based. This 

satisfied the explorers that at least ad/ the towers were not sepulchral. 

Small fragments of charcoal were found at the base of the tower. 
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Whether these could have ever formed any portion of a sacred fire, 
once burning within the tower, who can affirm, or rationally deny? 
The idea of such a possible use has however been thrown out, and 
again met by a scepticism founded on the fewness of the particles 
discovered. Nothing, it would seem, less than a wheelbarrow full 
would suit the gentleman who propounded doubts upon the subject ; 
but he forgot that the place where they were found was a small hole 
not more than 18 inches diameter, and of alike depth, merely opened 
to ascertain the distance of the rock from the surface. 

Not content, however, with this examination, they next pitched 
upon the tower of Cloyne, and here their operations were crowned 
with perfect success. On Thursday last, under the superintendence 
of Mr. William Hackett, the workmen, after penetrating through 
about two feet of rubbish, reached a solid floor, about a foot in thick- 
ness, formed of small stones, laid in gravel, so firmly bedded, as to 
yield only to repeated efforts with the crow-bar and pick-axe. Under 
this they found, within a space of six feet diameter, a stratum of 
earth mould, in which were discovered three skeletons, laid west and 
east, two of them lying side by side of each other, and the third under 
these. The gentlemen under whose directions these researches were 
prosecuted, and who were in attendance on this interesting occasion, 
were the Rev. Messrs. Horgan, Rogers, Jones, Bolster, and D. 
Murphy, Messrs. Hackett, Sainthill, Abell, Windele, Keleher, and 
F. Jennings. 

This discovery sets at rest the question, raised, but not deemed 
satisfactorily disposed of, at Ardmore; and it stands now ascertained 
that the towers of Timahoe, Ram Island, Ardmore, and Cloyne, 
were, amongst other uses, appropriated to sepulchral purposes ; 
whilst the society have, by their investigations in other directions, 
also established the fact that, other similar buildings, such as Cashel 
and Kinneh, in the west of the County of Cork, were not similarly 
‘used, 

[ We give the above interesting notice from an Irish local paper. 
We would observe that we are not inclined to agree in all the argu- 
ments advanced in it. We can with difficulty be brought to believe 
in the pagan origin of the round towers. We know that in the con- 
version of Western Europe, the spirit of the time went strongly 
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against the preservation of pagan monuments. Had one or two 
been left in some extremely solitary place, far removed from the 
haunts of man, we might have hesitated; we should not be surprised 
that the Christians had chosen for their settlements places already 
hallowed in the pagan creed, but they would have knocked down the 
tower to build a church in its place. Of this we could give nume- 
rous examples. Neither do we think that Ogham inscriptions are 
necessarily pagan. We know that the Saxon Runes were peculiar to 
the inscriptions among our forefathers, before they were converted ; 
but we are equally certain that they were in use centuries after the 
introduction of Christianity, and that they were very frequently used 
in Christian inscriptions. We think Ogham may be found in pagan 
monuments, and in Christian ones also.— Ed. ]} 


FOUNTAINS’ ABBEY IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


The lithograph inserted in our last number was intended to afford 
the numerous visiters to Fountains’ Abbey some idea of its appear- 
ance prior to the dissolution, and exhibits the east and north por- 
tions of the Lady Chapel, or sanctum sanctorum, part of the north 
transept, and the tower annexed to its extremity. 

Many circumstances have concurred in the preservation of this 
‘* noble wreck in ruinous perfection,” but none more fortunate than 
that at a time when care and attention was most needed. It has 
been, as it still is, in the possession of one who, in the exercise of 
that liberality and taste for which she is so justly distinguished, has 
expended several very considerable sums in repairing the injuries 
which the stealthy hand of time had unavoidably effected. Since 
the removal of the roofs, glass, wood-work, and internal decorations 
at the dissolution, the abbey has suffered little more from man than 
the destruction of some of the outbuildings to furnish materials for 
the erection of Fountains’ Hall, in the time of James I., and of 
several partition walls and scattered fragments, when the aislabie, in 
the last century, having included the site in his pleasure-grounds, 
lucklessly attempted to zmprove its appearance. 

Three several styles are here exhibited: the latest Norman, or 
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rather the transition, in the transept; the lancet in the Lady Chapel 
(being those employed in the original erection); and the perpen- 
dicular in the tower, and portions of the Lady Chapel, superinduced 
in the fifteenth century. | 

The ‘‘ Ladye Chapelle,” which forms an elegant and appropriate 
termination to the choir, was erected during the abbacy of John de 
Caucia, who, after presiding twenty-six years, died 25th of November, 
1246, and was buried in the chapter house, where his monumental 
slab was discovered in 1791. Its eastern facade is fifteen feet in 
length; and the whole remained in its original integrity, until, as 
I presume, the time of Abbot Darneton (1479, 1494), when the mid- 
dle buttress of this east front, and two lights on each side, one in 
the basement, and one in the cleristory—if there was not a middle 
compartment, with a double or treble light, surmounted by a wheel 
window, as in the Lady Chapel at Durham—were removed to afford 
space for the insertion of a noble window with nine cinquefoil-headed 
lights, three sub-arches, and a profusion of perpendicular tracery. 
Each light has been divided into two in the head of the arch, and 
formed into four tiers by three cross-bars. The gable and shell of 
the window below now alone remain; but the disposition of the 
tracery may be determined from the fragments attached to the side 
of the arch. At the same time the buttress on each side of the win- 
dow has been strengthened by an addition to the face, which is 
adorned by a pinnacle and slight flying buttress, connecting the 
upper part of the new with the old work. 

The original cleristory lights at each end of the Lady Chapel were 
changed, about the same time these alterations were effected, from 
three lancet lights to a large window of seven lights (two sub-arches, 
comprehending three each), and divided into plain and heavy tracery 
of three tiers, with unornamented heads. 

The date of these works is ascertained by the figure of an angel 
holding a tun, with the word Yern inscribed on its breast, Abbot 
Darneton’s rebus carved on the keystone of one of the original lancet 
lights below the inserted perpendicular window of the ‘south end of 
the sanctum, and the date, Anno Vomint, 1483, on a scroll in the 
head of another of the original lights in the north-east corner of the 
chapel. | 
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It would appear that, at the time of this undertaking, the ordinary 
resources of the monastery were unable to defray its charges, and 
that when the convent obtained license from Richard III., in 1484, 
to alienate their lands lying within his lordship of Middleham, it 
was with a view to enable them to apply the. proceeds either in liqui- 
dation of expences incurred by the works already finished, or to the 
projected erection of the tower. 

The only violence which the outer walls of the Lady Chapel have 
received, besides the destruction of the tracery of the large windows, 
has been the removal of the upper courses of masonry down to the 
keystones of the cleristory windows and the caps of the buttresses. 
The latter I have supplied from one remaining, though in an imper- 
fect state, on the south side of the choir. ; 

Between the north-west angle of the Lady Chapel aid the oppo- 
site part of the tower, there appears, from a very excellent print of 
this part of the abbey, published about forty years ago, to have been 
a high wall, now wholly removed, forming a kind of small court on 
the north side of the choir, and entered by a large round-headed 
doorway. ‘There are no traces of buildings within its narrow limits, 
nor any entrance from thence to the church, so that it is difficult to 
conjecture for what purpose it was erected. It must, however, have 
darkened considerably the adjacent aisle of the choir, already ren- 
dered sufficiently gloomy by the rocks which tower up precipitously 
hard by. 

The removal of the roof is all that the north transept has suffered. 
It is of an earlier character than the sanctum, and has two coeval 
chapels annexed, whose gables, with the circular window surmount- 
ing two small round-headed ones, in the northernmost, are here 
represented. 

It was reserved for the last inhabitants of this abienificent pile to 
erect what constitutes its chief ornament, and gives a peculiar and 
noble effect to whatever part is viewed in connection with it. It has 
been disputed whether originally the tower was placed at the inter- 
section of the nave and transept — in the present situation — or, in- 
deed, whether there was a tower at all. But the grounds for each 
opinion we cannot now attempt to discuss. The present erection 
has been begun after the alterations already mentioned, either by 
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Abbot Darneton, or his successor, Marmaduke Huby, whose initials, 
with the mitre and crosier, appear on a shield above its lowest west 
window, and the date 1494 on the bracket of a niche on the east side. 
Huby, however, was but elected to the abbacv in that year, and we 
may therefore suppose merely carried out the design which had been 
formed by his spirited predecessor, who seems to have been the first 
abbot who had introduced any changes into the structure, since its 
completion in the thirteenth century. 

With the exception of the floors of the several chambers, pinnacles, 
glass, and the tracery of a window which fell out many years ago, 
the tower remains, with all its details, as perfect, fresh, and stable, 
as when the builders left it, three centuries and a half ago; and, for 
any thing that appears to the contrary, will rear its noble head and 
defy the storm, when many proud structures of to-day shall be 
crumbled to their base. ' 

These few observations on what is, and has been visible, may not 
be inappropriately closed by a word or two on what still remains un- 
seen. In the early part of November last, when the south aisle of 
the nave was cleared of the rubbish and brushwood with which it 
was choked up, an excavation was accidentally made, by which several 
of the noble bases of the nave columns were laid open. They were 
square, and surrounded by beautifully coloured geometrical pave- 
ment, which remained very perfect. No part of any of the pillars 
in the choir had hitherto been visible, but many of their deeply- 
moulded fragments, with their foundations, were now discovered, 
together with the bases of the screens, at the east and west end. 
The former had been of a plain character, and little more than deeply- 
recessed trefoil arches, supported by gray marble columns, similar to 
those which run round the Lady Chapel and choir walls. Little can 
be judged of the latter; it had been torn down to the floor, and the 
earth around was not sufficiently cleared away to enable me to ob- 
serve whether its fragments were removed or not. The step of the 
circular staircase remained on the north side, and immediately in the 
entrance a huge slab of black marble, about 9 feet 6 inches long, 
4 feet 8 inches wide, and 7 inches thick, broken in several places. 
It had been richly inlaid with brass, and, we may suppose, covered 
the remains of Abbot John de Ripon, who died at Thorpe Under- 
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wood, on the 12th of March, 1435, and is said by Dr. Burton, in his 
Monasticon, to have been buried in this place. The perfect skeleton 
of avery tall man was found resting on a paved bed immediately 
below the stone, but no trace of any other substance, or any relic 
whatever, was observed. The stone was almost immediately covered 
up, but the annexed engraving, taken from a hasty sketch, will afford 
some idea of its appearance. 
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In the Lady Chapel, the floor was found to be paved with coloured 
tiles, chiefly red and black, about six inches square, and the bases of 
each of the tall octagonal pillars to be cylindrical and massy. In 
the middle, between the high altar screen and the east window, a 
person had been interred whose scull was found severed from his 
body and placed upon his breast, and, a few feet below, the groining 
of the crypt, which I have several reasons for supposing exists under 
this portion of the church. | 

In different parts, where openings were made, portions of capitals 
and bases of columns, marble shafts, groined ribs, and indications of 
chantries were observed. Of these, and many other appearances 
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too numerous to be described at present, before the operations were 
unfortunately suspended, and all again closed over, I made measure- 
ments, sketches, and descriptions, which are reserved for publication 
in the history of the monastery, and an adjacent portion of the West 
Riding, on which I am engaged. 

As it appears that there is an accumulation of nearly two feet deep 
of rubbish throughout the church, the greatest part of its internal 
arrangement and many curious fragments remain yet to be dis- 
covered. 

JOHN R. WALBRAN. 

Ripon, October 23rd, 1841. 


ANECDOTES SELECTED FROM OLD JEST BOOKS. 


The use of the Solar System.—One saying in company how glo- 
rious and useful a body the sun was, another says, ‘‘ The sun, to be 
sure, is a very fine body, but in mine opinion the moon is much 
more useful; for the moon affords us light in the night time, when 
we really want it; whereas, we have the sun with us only in the 
day time, when we have no occasion for it.” 

Premature Ingenuity.—A young fellow, having been very extrava- 
gant, writ to his father for more money, and used all means, but 
nothing would prevail. At length he very ingeniously writ his 
father word he was dead, and desired him to send up money to pay 
for his burial. | 

An Optical Illusion.—A chandler having had some candles stolen, 
one bid him be of good cheer, ‘‘ for, in a short time,” said he, “ I 
am confident they will all come to light.” 

A Thief.—A thief being seized as he was attempting to escape, 
very angrily asked why they held him so, ‘‘ Marry,” said one, 
** we only hold you for a thief.” : 
~ Quiet at Last.—A country fellow seeing a notorious mountebank 
dead in his coffin, exclaimed, ‘‘ Ah! poor fellow, thou art now still 
for once in thy lifetime.” 

Notions of Happiness.—‘‘ Were I but a king,” said a country boy, 
‘«« T would eat my fill of fat bacon, and swing upon a gate all day 
long.” 
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The Well-bred Scholar.—One saw a man and-his wife fighting: 
the people asked him why he did not part them. He answered, 
that he had “‘ been better bred, than to part man and wife.” 


P avicties. 


Mexican Antiquities.—An American newspaper announces, on the 
authority of Pensacola, an interesting discovery which has been 
made in the little island of Sacrificios, opposite Vera Cruz. It ap- 
pears that this island, as its name seems to indicate, was consecrated 
to the worship of the Mexican divinities, and was the theatre of the 
sacrifices to them. An English frigate having anchored in the 
neighbourhood before the arrival of the French ship, the Sabine, 
(which was about the end of May) the crew was landed, and for 
some purpose or other began digging, and, to their astonishment, 
found a prodigious quantity of Mexican antiquities of different 
kinds, in a perfect state of preservation. Captain Cosmac, (of the 
Sabine) arriving at this juncture, took advantage of this good for- 
tune, and in the latter days of June the French sailors were working 
with great energy and success. Several great chests had been filled 
with small idols, urns, vases, lamps, chafing-dishes, Bei. many of 
these being of the most remarkable forms, and covered with very 
curious and fanciful designs. 

St. Benedict’s Church at Cambridge. — A scheme is in contempla- 
tion of throwing a building adjacent to the south of the chancel into 
the church itself. The building is at present used as a lodging for 
Corpus Christi College, and it is proposed to convert the present 
sleeping-room into a gallery, and the ground-floor into pews. 

The Fourteenth Parliament.—A very useful manual, including every 
important detail connected with the public and private history of the 
members of the House of Commons, has just appeared, from the pen 
of Mr. W. A. Warwick of Cambridge. It is prefaced with a concise 
but interesting account of the origin and history of the British Par- 
liament, and, as party bias does not appear, we may safely recom- 
mend it to the attention of all classes of readers, the arrangement 
being irreproachable. : 
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Willelmt Malmesbiriensis Monachi Gesta Regum Anglorum, 
aique Historia Novella. Ad fidem Codd. Manuscriptorum 
recensuit T.D. Hardy. 8vo. London, 1840. 2 vols. 


We have long had our eye upon the proceedings of the 
English Historical Society, although it has been trudging on 
in so much obscurity, that we were ourselves sometimes 
doubtful if it had not ceased to exist. Its works have not 
been of a character to attract much attention: the managers 
have not only published books which have been previously in 
print, but they have unfortunately chosen just those works 
which have been so often reprinted, that a new edition was 
not wanted, and, unless the new edition had some very 
extraordinary merit to recommend it, would be entirely 
useless. The books which had been hitherto published by the 
society were not much to our taste. Of the most important of 
them, the edition of Bede, it is sufficient to say that it is one 
of the worst edited books we ever saw. * 


* Our editors are in the habit of referring with a great deal of 
self-complacency to their accuracy in chronology. We are tempted 
to point out one of the many errors which we have observed in the 
notes to Bede. At p. 353, where Bede is giving an account of 

VOL. I. L 
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As we have just observed, we have for some time harboured 
the idea of devoting a few lines to these publications ; but our 
design might have remained for some time longer without re- 
sult, had not our attention been suddenly drawn in this direc- 
tion by an accidental circumstance. It is now some days ago 
that our bookseller sent us, among other books, the two 
volumes of which the title is given above. William of Malms- 
bury is a favourite author with us, and, possessing Savile’s 
edition, we were eager to see how our old friend looked in his 
new dress. We will, as briefly as we can, state the result of 
our examination. , 

The book, it must be observed, consists of two distinct parts, 
the text and the notes, of which the latter naturally first 
attracted our attention. After a slight examination, the 
conviction presented itself very strongly to our mind, that 
more than one hand had been engaged in it. We think 
we may safely say there have been two editors, and, judging 
from internal evidence, we are inclined to suspect that the 
person who did the larger portion of the work is not the osten- 
sible editor. We mention this merely as an idea which natu- 
rally arises from a perusal of the book. No reflection on the 
ostensible editor; it is a thing which has happened at all 
times; the title to the property is legally good —he has old 
prescriptive right :— 

Carmina Paullus emit: recitat sua carmina Paullus. 
Nam quod emas, possis dicere jure tuum. 


This observation having been made, we proceeded further to 


Willibrord, the editor inserts the following note on the word Pip- 
pinum. ‘‘ The father of Charlemagne ; he was afterwards baptized 
by Willibrord, see Vit. Wilbr. 1., 22.” If the editor had looked at 
what is said in the Life of Willibrord, to which he refers, and if he 
had paid very slight attention to the text of Bede, he would have 
seen that his author was speaking of Charlemagne’s great-grand- 
father, Pepin of Herestal, whose grandson, Pepin le Bref, was not 
then (A.D. 690) born. The editor has only mistaken a man for his 
grandfather ! 
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distinguish between the two workmen, which appears to us not 
so difficult a thing as might be expected. In the first place, 
their several distinctive qualities appear to be, that one can 
write a little English, whilst the other cannot write English at 
all — or, at least, his attainments are not great. For distinc- 
tion’s sake, let us call them A and B. To A, who can write 
English, we are inclined to attribute at least the main body of 
the notes in the first volume, and the preface :'* to the other 
we allot principally the title-page ; though here and there in 
the course of the notes we meet with a choice sample of 
writing, to which he may, perhaps, substantiate a claim, such, 
for instance, as the following at p. 342, where, speaking of 
Beorn, who was murdered by his cousin Sweyn on board his 
ship, it is observed—“ He was, however, no sooner on board, 
than he was put to death by command of Sweyn, and buried 
in a deep ditch.”” This must have been rather a remarkable 
feature of the ships of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers. We be- 
lieve that the ships of her majesty’s navy are not in the habit 
of carrying ditches on board at the present day. It is, perhaps, 
also to this editor that we owe fragments of pithy information, 
like the following. Jornandes, he tells us, “‘ was secretary to 
the kings of the Goths who were in Italy,” (p. 173.) As there 
were eight “kings of the Goths who were in Italy,” who 
reigned through a period of sixty years, Master Jornandes 
must have been an active fellow —a sort of secretary-general. 
In the last, or last but one of these sixty years, they gave him 
a bishopric, and, as it is not probable he could have been less 
than twenty years old when he was first presented to his secre- 
tarial office, he must at that time have been tolerably well 


* If we had space to throw away, we could point out in the notes, 
&c., a great many very remarkable points of resemblance to those of 
the Historical Society’s edition of Bede. ‘There are in the book 
several other curious matters for philological research. An inter- 
esting dissertation might be written, to show why editor A did not 
thank himself for his work in the preface. 

Lie 
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worn out in the service of ‘ the kings of the Goths who were 
in Italy.” | 

Having thus established, at least to our own satisfaction, 
this important point, we shall first consider the work of editor 
A, we mean the notes. We are told in the preface, with some 
little appearance of ostentation, that, “‘in the marginal and 
foot notes, the most approved orthography of Anglo-Saxon 
proper names has been adopted.’’ Accordingly, the editor, 
for fear of writing like the common herd, fills his notes with 
such outlandish-looking words, as Eadwini (for Edwin), 
Osuuald, Cyneuulf, Eaduulf, Uuiglaf (for Oswald, Cynewolf, 
Eadwolf, Wiglaf), Eanfrid, Wilfrid, Alhfrid (for Alfrid), &c. 
What is to be the utility of this innovation, we know not; we 
are inclined to look upon the person who first brought it into 
practice as being downright mad; the person who servilely 
copies him is, to use a softer expression, rather “innocent.” We 
believe our editor to be a mere copyist in this case ; in names 
which are not Anglo-Saxon, he copies in a still more innocent 
manner. It must be observed that the notes are compiled 
from English and French authorities ; where the compiler uses 
the latter, he has not even the skill to transfer the names to 
the English notation, (to use a mathematical expression). We 
do not know whether his approved orthography be intended to 
apply to them ; but we find in one place Clodoveus, (p. 21) 
and in another Clovis, (pp. 96, 97), for the same person; and 
we continually meet with such orthographies as Thierri, 
(p. 97, for Theoderic !) ; St. Arnoul, p. 98, the Emperor Ar- 
noul, 184, Arnoul, Count of Flanders, 231, (for Arnulf) ; 
Aistolphe, 99; Ratisbonne, p. 96; (we have not met with 
Lisbonne /) a monk of Fulde, 32, (for Fulda). Nothing can. be 
more barbarous than “ Loup, Bishop of Troyes,”’ p. 36, even 
in French. We would suggest that when the editor speaks of 
“Neustria, Bourgogne, and Provence,” as he does twice at pp: 
98-99, it would have been quite as well to write Burgundy. 
Boson is frequently mentioned, (pp. 165, 167, &c.) ; and at 
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p- 191, we are told that “‘ Paulus Orosius of Tarragone”’ was the 
friend of “St. Augustin, Bishop of Hippon!’* We confess 
that we are surprised to find no quotations from Platon, or 
Ciceron, or Caton ! 

On turning again to the preface, we find it stated there that 
the notes “have only been introduced when the meaning of 
the author did not appear to be sufficiently obvious, and re- 
quired explanation, or when any error required to be cor- 
rected.” We have already quoted two notes, which certainly 
do not serve to clear up the meaning of our author; we would 
ask what is the object of the following, introduced at the inci- 
dental mention of “laws,’’ previous to the conquest. “A 
new edition of the Anglo-Saxon laws is being printed, under 
the editorship of Mr. Thorpe,” (p. 48.) This is the whole 
note; the edition of the laws thus referred to was published 
some months before- the Historical Society’s edition of Wil- 
liam of Malmsbury. Again, p. 187, we have one of the most 
useless notes we ever saw, relating to the preaching of St. 
Thomas in India, a matter sufficiently well known to most 
readers. We have not examined the notes very closely, for 
they seemed to offer little to repay the trouble; we simply 
notice things which attracted our eye, and we could easily 
make a very respectable list of errors of different kinds. At 
p- 81, we have a note which is calculated to lead popular 
readers into error. On the first occurrence of the name of 
Benedict Biscop, the compiler of the note begins his account 
of him with the words, ‘‘ he came to England with Archbishop 
Theodore,” which would seem to imply that he was a 
foreigner. ‘To our eyes the notes are rendered extremely re- 
pulsive by the bad spelling of names; particularly by the 
Frenchified forms, which in one or two instances lead us to 
suppose that tlie editors have sometimes read the Latin 
chronicles in French translations, or else taken their informa- 
tion at second-hand from French books. We suspect them to 


* At p. 313, the editors condescend to call it Hippo. 
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be innocent of many things besides the orthography of names. 
We find them in more than one instance making a note, not 
only in ignorance of the subject about which they are talking, | 
but actually in ignorance of what they had said on the same 
subject before. At pp. 48, and 124, we have duplicate notes 
on the value of the mancus, which, taken together, make a 
very confused account of the matter. We have only observed 
one instance where the editor (or editors) has referred back to 
what he had said in a previous note, (p. 131) and in that instance 
found that on the first occasion he had fallen into a very 
serious historical blunder. This, probably, deterred him from 
making the same experiment again. Editor A seems to have 
fallen off towards the beginning of vol. i1., and editor B, left in 
the lurch, becomes more sparing of notes. ‘Thenceforth they 
are almost all pillaged from the translation of William of 
Malmsbury, by John Sharpe, or from the “ Art de Vérifier 
les Dates,” or, perhaps from a common biographical dictionary, 
or History of England. Our editors are evidently people who 
store their libraries with two or three books of reference, and 
then set up for historians. A man with carpenter’s tools is 
not on that account a carpenter, unless he has previously 
learnt how to use them. If a fresh apprentice turned out of 
his hands so clumsy a piece of carpenter’s work as this book, 
we fancy he would be immediately kicked out of the work- 
shop. : 

From the notes we will turn to the text, which is in reality 
the most important part of the book. It is in this part of the 
work that we perceive most strongly the entire incapacity of 
our editors for their undertaking. William of Malmsbury is 
a writer remarkable for elegance and literary taste for the time 
at which he lived. His editors ought to be men well ac. 
quainted with the literary history of the middle ages — pro- 
foundly acquainted with the idioms and niceties of the Latin 
language as then used: it was their business to make a pure 
text (or at least as pure as possible) out of the manuscripts 
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which now exist, some of which are very good ones. Instead 
of this, they are perfectly incapable of judging the difference 
between a good reading anda bad one, and, as a eloak to their 
own ignorance, they act on the system of picking out: one 
manuscript for the text, and giving in the notes the various 
readings of the others,* and they complain of Savile, the old 
editor, for making a text with readings from more than one 
manuscript. The fact is, that Savile was a scholar, and under- 
stood what he wasdoing. Fortunately, we possess his edition ; 
for it would have been tantalizing to be obliged to put up with 
a text in which all the worst readings are introduced, and the 
others (good, bad, and indifferent) thrown indiscriminately to 
the foot of the page. 

We have detected, as it seems to us, two hands at work in 
the notes: we think we can perceive something of the same 
kind in the formation, or rather in the editing, of the text, and 
we will beg to be allowed the use of the same symbolical de- 
signations, A and B. The chief difference between them is 
that B knows but very little Latin, and A does not know much ; 
A is actuated by a spirit of conservatism (literary, not political, 
we beg to state), while B, a little bolder, has an inclination to 
change ; the result is what might be expected: while A, with 


* The “‘ innocence” of editor A (we mean him who wrote the 
preface and the greater part of the notes to vol. i.) has led him into 
a remarkably curious paradox. He saw from the collations that 
every now and then, in a given passage, one MS. has one word, and 
another MS. a different one, and, incapable of seeing that one read- 
ing was a good one, and the other a bad one, one the word used by 
William of Malmsbury, the other introduced by an ignorant scribe, 
our editor hit upon the supposition that William of Malmsbury had 
written several copies of the book himself, and that he sometimes 
liked one word, and at others chose a different one in its place. This 
our editors look upon as “‘a very important result gained” by their 
learned labours! (Preef. p. xxiii.) We see no grounds for any such 
absurd supposition. 
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his conservative feeling, keeps in the text all the bad readings 
of the chosen manuscripts, B very industriously throws out of 
it all the good ones. When any selection of readings is made 
(a thing not of very frequent occurrence), the caprice, shewn in — 
the choice is really remarkable: we were tempted once to 
think that the selection had been made by the tossing up of a 
halfpenny, head being for one reading, and tail for the other. 
We would ask Mr. Editor B, why he threw out from the chosen 
MS. the readings, studiosus, p. 2, omnimode, p. 121, successit, 
p- 137, in order to put in their place studiosis, omnimodis, 
surrexit, &c. The rejected readings are certainly the best. 
When another edition is called for, we think it not unlikely 
that editor B will allow editor A to keep in decoloro, at p. 24, 
instead of the insidious decolore, if we inform him that de- 
colorus-a-um, was in use in Low Latin. At all events, we 
cannot understand why the reading, Piltune, p. 53. should 
be brought in, when the chosen manuscript, with two to one 
in its favour, has the apparently correct reading, Wiltune. 
Having done with editor B, we will now say a few words to 
editor A, preliminary to which we would again observe that, 
having already a printed text with good readings in it, we 
eannot see the utility of printing from a manuscript which has 
bad ones.* In about nine cases in ten, the reading rejected 
is much superior to the reading adopted in the text. We are 
surprised that the editors never attempt to give any reason 
why they prefer one reading to another, for instance, we think 
a very humble apology was required for the disrespect shewn 
to such readings as beatorum apostolorum, p. 84, quando autem, 
* The fact is, that the Historical Society’s editors have not edited 
William of Malmsbury at all—they have printed a manuscript, and 
that not faithfully. Both editor A and editor B, and all sub-editors, 
assistants, or what not, appear to be in the happiest ignorance of the 
meaning of the words, ‘‘ Ad fidem codicum manuscriptorum recensuit,” 


which they have transferred to their title from the title of some 
other book. ; | 
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p. 112, peniteat te, p. 113, caesus est, p. 486, disruperit, 
p- 460, applicans, p. 621 (which we certainly think better than 
allitans), or to tempora, p. 60. bello, p. 78, &c. Above all 
things, we think it remarkably absurd that so evident a blunder 
as Wiremuderan, p. 84, should be admitted, when the greater 
number of manuscripts furnish the correct reading, Wiremudan 
(i. e. Wearmouth). We think also that an x might very well 
be dispensed with in the word in italics in the lines (p. 38). 


*« Hoc patris in lapide Beonnae sunt ossa locata.” 
“ Fantur Hibernigenz, et Beonnam de nomine dicunt.” 


People who edit texts of Latin writers ought at least to 
know how to scan. Jt may be objected to us that it would be 
hard upon our editors to expect them to give us at the same 
time both rhyme and reason. We will yield that point. Yet, 
as we have not much “ reason”? in the book before us, we 
think we ought at least to have “ rhyme”’ ! 

We shall conclude our observations by stating in two words 
-our opinion of the Historical Society’s edition of. William of 
Malmsbury —we look upon it as a “ miserable abortion.” We 
have only run our eye slightly through the two volumes, with- 
out even cutting open the leaves; and the result has been that 
we have returned them tv our bookseller. We have thought it 
our duty to report the cause; because, by so doing, we may 
save some of our readers the infliction of the same task, who, 
perhaps, may not have a bookseller sufficiently goodnatured to 
take the book back. The examination of the demerits of this 
book has certainly afforded us some amusement; but our mirth 
has been mixed with a little pain. In the first place, Bede and 
William of Malmsbury being favourite authors of ours, we look 
upon it as a call to battle when we see them ill-used. In the 
second place, we have some little feeling of patriotism ; we feel 
mortified when foreigners point to us with their finger in con- 
tempt, and, on the authority of such publications as the one 
which it has thus fallen to our lot to notice, say, “ Germans 
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and Frenchmen can understand monuments of history, and 
have edited them decently, while from England we can get 
little but trash.’’ We were beginning already to form our 
opinion of the character of the “‘ English Historical Society,” 
when the present work came into our hands, and left no further 
doubt in our minds—it has been from the beginning a “ job,” 
a contrivance to extract a certain sum of money out of certain 
people’s pockets; of its members (we mean no disrespect, and 


we beg our readers’ pardon for the homeliness of the phrase, — 


but it is expressive and rather applicable), we cannot help think- 
ing they have been a little “* humbugged.” 


The Latin Poems commonly attributed to Walter de Mapes. 
Collected and Edited by Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., 
F.S.A., &e. (Concluding notice.) 


In our preceding number we disabused the minds of our 
readers concerning any infallible external authority for attri- 


buting most of the poems published in this volume to the ~ 


author whose name it bears, Walter de Mapes. Our opinion 
of the very great probability with which the majority of them 
may be ascribed to him, is grounded principally upon the in- 
ternal evidence conveyed by the poems themselves, upon a 
comparison of them, and detection of their consistency with 
the known character and sentiments of their author presump- 
tive, and upon a deficiency, as far as we are aware, of any evi- 
dence of a contrary tendency, or of any motives which may 
directly incline us to assign these effusions to a different hand 
and a different period of time. 

- The editor has judiciously thought proper to distribute the 
poems into three classes, placing in the first all those to which 
the name of Golias is attached in any of the MSS.; in the 
second, those which have been directly attributed to Walter 
Mapes; the third consisting of pieces of similar complexion to 
the rest, but which neither bear the name of Golias nor are 
any where given to Mapes. 
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Concerning the name, the appendage of which has been the 
standard whereby the first of these classes has been distin- 
guished, it will be necessary for us to say a few words for the 
enlightening of such of our readers as may not have been so 
fortunate as to have met with this volume. Golias was a fic- 
titious, imaginary, and, in Mapes’s time, an ubiquitous per- 
sonage, upon whom the title Episcopus, though frequently 
bestowed upon him, has failed to confer inviduality. He was 
a being of the same genus as John Bull and his brother Jona- 
than are at the present time—a creature of many heads and 
bodies—and though preserving a perfect unity and accordance 
in no other respect but character, yet in this particular it is 
far less at variance with itself than many mortals who are not 
distracted with any such kind of plurality. Mr. Wright has 
been at the pains to instruct us concerning the nature of this 
species. Golias is the representative of the fraternity of Go- 
liards, whose name Mr. Wright supposes to be derived from 
gula, on account of their proficiency as gourmands, and de- 
scribes them in the following manner :— 


“The goliardi, in the original sense of the word, appear to have 
been in the clerical order somewhat the same class as the jongleurs 
and minstrels among the laity—riotous and unthrifty scholars, who 
attended on the tables of the richer ecclesiastics, and gained their 
living and clothing by practising the profession of buffoons and 
jesters.”—Introduction, p. xi. 


A Goliard, therefore, is a modern parasite—the Artotrogus 
of Plautus. The name is evidently of the same class with 
Lollard, which has been supposed to be derived from Ludlen, 
to sing. At the present day, our sailors seem to think that 
the worse epithet they can apply to those methodist teachers 
who obtrude themselves among them, is “ psalm-singers.”’ 

We have authority, amounting to all but certainty, for 
deeming Mapes to be the author of one at least of those poems 
which go under the name of Golias. “ The rubric,” says Mr. 
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Wright, “ to the poem of Canon Bothewald, Mapes’s political 
opponent, tells us that he wrote satirical pieces, in verse and 
prose, against the Cistercians.” One of the poems which are 
placed in the first class rails with unmitigated severity against 
that society, without, however, alleging any tangible charge 
against them, being evidently the work of one who was so 
bitter an enemy of that order, that every characteristic thereof 
—its very austerities—formed with him the subject of virulent 
invective. We have alluded, in our previous number, to this 
poem, and to the peculiar antipathy which subsisted between 
Walter and this fraternity. First in the first class is a long 
poem called ‘ Apocalypsis Goliz,”’ of serious import, and 
full of unqualified satire upon the clergy in general. A trans- 
lation of this, made in the reign of Elizabeth, is added at the 
end of the volume. Then comes ‘Metamorphosis Goliz 
Episcopi,”” and then ‘* Preedicatio Goliz ;”’ after which follow 
several other poems—shots from the Goliardic battery—against 
the sacerdotal order. These appear to be written mostly in 
earnest, with occasional intermixtures, seldom or never appro- 
priate, of jocularity. The following observation will apply to 
all of the poems; viz., that there is no division of the subject 
in any of them; indeed, should the order of the verses be 
any wise transposed, or even inverted, the composition will 
lose nothing in effect or brilliancy. 

Certain misgivings as to the doctrine of transubstantiation 
appear to have entered the mind of Golias, in the very infancy 
of the said doctrine. Addressing—no individual priest, but 
the whole order at large—he breaks into the following phi- 

lippic :— 
Quali corde, quali ore, 
Corpus Christi cum amore 
Tractas, surgens de foetore, 
Dignus plagis et tortore. 
Quali vultu, quali fronte, 
Non compulsus, immo sponte, 
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Ore, corde, lingua, sonte, © 
Tam de sacro bibis fonte. 
Miror ego, miror plane, 

Quod sub illo latet pane 

Corpus Christi, quod prophane 
Tractat manus illo mane. 


In ‘ Golize Querela ad Papam,” classical readers will be re- 
minded by the passage 


Qui thesauros coacervant, 
Non dispergunt, sed observant 
Ut pupillam oculi ; 

* * * * * 
Nam si pauper sit Thalia, 
Vilis erit. Quare ? quia 

Pauper ubique jacet. 


of Theocritus in the idyll, wherein he complains of the coldness 
with which the money-loving world receive the poet’s addresses. 
We may compare the following passages :— | 


Tis tav viv Toloade; tis ev eimdvta didacet ; 
ovK 010° od yap ér’ aydpes em” epypacw, ws mapos, éOdois 
aivetoOa omevdovte’ vevixavrat 8 bd Kepdewv. 
Theoc. Id. xvi. 138. 
Quid dant artes, nisi luctum 
Et laborem? vel quem fructum 
Fert genus et species ? 
Olim multos, non est mirum, 
Provehebant ‘‘ Arma Virum’’* 
Et ‘“ Fraternas acies,”’+ 
Antiquorum et studere 
Fructus erat, et habere 
Declamantes socios ; 
Nunc in archa sepelire 
Nummos, magis est quam scire 
‘‘ Bella per Emathios.” f 


* Virgil. + Statius. + Lucan. 
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But now for the point, the most piquant that can be, of 
Golias’ complaint, and contrast it with the Greek : 


Turpe tibi, pastor bone, 
Si divina lectione 
Spreta, fiam laicus ; 
Vel absolve clericatu, 
Vel fac ut in cleri statu 
Perseverem clericus. 
Dulcis erit mihi status, 
Si prebenda muneratus, 
Redditu vel alio 
Vivam, licet non abunde, 
Saltem mihi detur, unde 
Studeam de proprio. 


Among these poems is found a “ Diologus inter Corpus et 
Animam,”’ a very favourite and much used subject with such 
writers as those to whom we have alluded; and even some of 
a different calibre—-St. Bernard, to wit—whose dialogue, like- 
wise in Leonines, has been translated into English by Crawshaw. 

By the poems De Concubinis Sacerdotum” and * Consul- 
tatio Sacerdotum,” which the editor avers to be written about 
1215, we see that the celibacy of the clergy was any thing 
but an universal observance, much less an article of faith, at 
that time. They both contain a remonstrance to the Pope 
(Innocent III.) for attempting to make this rule absolute and 


39 


obligatory. 

Having given the above specimens of the general tenor of 
these compositions, it will perhaps be unnecessary to instance 
any more of them. The same character is visible throughout 
all three classes, and hence we are led to suppose that several 
of the first and third classes, as well as those of the second, 
may be attributed to Walter de Mapes de jure. One thing is 
certain, that his opinion of the Roman court and papal supre- 


macy were decidedly unfavourable. Pitz tells us that he had — 


been at Rome, and saw enough there to create such a dislike. 


Le 
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What can, therefore, be more probable than that the poems 
of Golias “In Romanam Curiam,” and others, have Mapes for 
their author or suggestor. 

Thus far have we followed Mr. Wright in his course through 
these curious monuments of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies. As we have previously observed, it is great injustice 
to Mapes to consider him merely as a scoffer and jester. 
Several of the writings directly attributed to him prove him 
to have been something more than such. As such, however, 
he was probably unrivalled in his time; and doubtless the 
reputation he derived therefrom eclipsed, by its brightness, the 
fame he might have obtained on other grounds. At the same 
time his pieces are wrought and polished ina style which may 
well be esteemed creditable to him ; and it must be remembered 
that what may appear rude or pointless in an English version, 
may be, and in fact is, simple or elegant in its original 
language. ‘That Leonine versification, in its various forms, 
was brought in Mapes’s time to a high degree of systematic 
perfection, no person will doubt who has submitted himself to 
a perusal of this volume. The correctness of the Latin, as 
well as of the metre, combine to give the thoughts seeming 
significance and importance. 

These poems may be truly said to be pictures of the cha- 
racters and manners of the English nation in general, and of 
the clerical orders in particular. Walter’s simplicity and 
irony are, in this species of composition, peculiar to him ; and, 
to sum up all, we may say, that his extraordinary reputation 
as a satiric poet was a reason that all compositions of this sort 
of any merit have been vaguely or distinctly attributed to his 
eminent pen. | 

We have already extended this notice much farther than it 
was our intention to do, and we must now leave the reader 
to pass his own judgment upon the work, and to declare his 
accordance with our views. It will, however, be ungracious 
and uncandid in us if we omit to commend the skill with 
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which this volume has been brought before the public through 
the instrumentality of the Camden Society. It has been as 
fortunate in its editor as he has been in his subject. The 
“ Political Songs,”’ published under Mr. Wright’s able super- 
intendence, have been sufficient to prove him the most compe- 
tent, in all the antiquarian world, to undertake the edition of ~ 
a publication like the present. 


Amenities of Literature, consisting of Sketches and Characters 
of English Literature. By I. D’Israeli, D.C.L., F.S.A. 
8vo. London, 1841. [Third Notice.] 


Dr. Dee, the eminent occult philosopher, has for the first 
time justice done to his extraordinary and varied talent in the 
pages of this work. The summary which Mr. D’Israeli gives 
of his character and attainments is accurate, just, philosophical, 
and evidently the result of much reading. How far he may 
have been a prototype of Prospero is even yet a subject worthy 
of more acute investigation, although Mr. Hunter, in a recent 
work, altogether repudiates this idea. But let us hear what 
Mr. D’Israeli himself says. 

‘‘ Shakespeare, in the person of Prospero, has exhibited the pre- 
valent notions of the judicial astrologer combined with the adept, 
whose white magic, as distinguished from the black or demon magic, 
holds an intercourse with purer spirits. Such a sage was 


‘ transported, 
And rapt in secret studies ;’ 


that is, in the occult sciences ; and he had 
‘ Volumes that he prized more than his dukedom.’ 


These were alchemical, astrological, and cabalistical treatises. The 
magical part of ‘ The Tempest,’ Warton has observed, ‘ is founded 
on that sort of philosophy which was peculiar to John Dee and his 
associates, and has been called the Rosicrucian.’ 
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** Dr. Dee was a Theurgist, a sort of magician, who imagined that 
they held communication with angelic spirits, of which he has left 
us a memorable evidence. His personal history may serve as a can- 
vas for the picture of an occult philosopher—his reveries, his ambi- 
tion, and his calamity. 

““ Dee was an eminent and singular person, more intimately con- 
nected with the patronage of Elizabeth than perhaps has-been ob- 
served. It was the fate of this scholar to live in the reigns of five of 
our successive sovereigns, each of whom had some influence on his 
fortunes. His father, in the household of Henry VIII., suffered some 
* hard-dealing’ from this imperious monarch injurious to the inherit- 
ance of the son; the harshness of the sire was considered by the 
royal children, for Edward granted a pension; Mary, in the day of 
trial, was favourably disposed towards the philosopher; and Eliza- 
beth, a queen well known for her penurious dispensations, at all times 
promptly supplied the wants of her careless and dreamy sage. 

«« That decision of character, which awaits not for any occasion to 
reveal itself, broke forth in his college days. His skill in mathe- 
matics, and his astronomical observations, had attracted general no- 
tice; and in his twentieth year, Dee ventured on the novel enter- 
prise of conferring personally with the learned of the Netherlands. 
In the reign of Henry VIII., little experimental knowledge was to be 
gathered out of books. Like the ancient, our insular philosophers 
early travelled to discover those novelties in science which were often 
limited to the private circle: there were no Royal or Antiquarian 
Societies, no ‘ Transactions’ of science or the arts. Robert Fludd, 
the great Rosicrucian, who became more famous than Dee in occult 
studies, before he gave the world his elaborate labours, passed six 
years in his travels in France, Germany, and Italy. 

«Our youthful sage, on his return to his college, presented them 
with several curious instruments of science which were not then 
always procurable in the shops of mechanics. Philosophers often 
made as well as invented their implements. The learned Mercator 
was renowned for his globes; and mathematical instruments, of a 
novel construction, were the invention of the scientific Frisias. 

“ Our young philosopher, already suspected of a dangerous inti- 
macy with the astral influences, did not quiet the murmurs by his 
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improved dexterity in mechanics. In the elation of youth, he 
astounded the marvelling fellows of his college. Dee has himself 
confessed, that ‘ his boyish attempts and exploits scholastical, may 
not be meet to repeat.’ Ina lecture, Dee executed a piece of me- 
chanical invention which, now, would have been pantomimical, but 
was then necromantic. When a greater magician, Roger Bacon, by 
his art, had made the apparition of a man to walk from the top of 
All-Hallows steeple in Oxford to the top of St. Mary’s, this optical 
illusion had endangered his life; and another great occult philoso- 
pher set forth a compassionate apology for the science of optics, but 
could only allege it was not magical, though it seemed so. Two 
centuries and a half had not sufficed to enlighten the fellows of a 
college at Oxford. 

‘« Dee has suffered hard measure from those who have only judged 
of him in the last days of his unprotected distress. In his age, if 
we except mathematics, there were few demonstrable truths in sci- 
ence, disguised as it was by rank fables and airy hypotheses: nature 
was not interpreted so often as she was misunderstood. The ideal 
world seemed hardly more illusive than the material. While his 
sovereign, and the nation, and foreigners were looking up to the 
solitary sage, may we not pardon the honest egotism which once de- 
clared that, if he had found a Mecenas, Britain would not have been 
destitute of an Aristotle! Bacon had not yet appeared; and how- 
ever we may deem of his aspiration, we cannot censure his judgment 
in discovering there was yet a vacant seat for him who was worthy 
to fill it. 

‘Dee was an eminent mathematician, but the early bent of his mind 
was somewhat fanciful; an inextinguishable ambition to fix the ad- 
miration of the world worked on a restless temperament and long a 
vagrant course of life; and his generous impulses burst into the 
wild exuberances of the reveries of astrology, alchemy, and the 
cabbala. 

The restlessness of a mind ever escaping from the bounded present 
to the indefinite future, directed his flight to the university of Lou- 
vain; there he attracted a noble crowd from the court of Bruxelles, 
whom he charmed like a new oracle of science. Then he rambled to 
Paris, to lecture on his favourite Euclid, explaining the elements not 
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only mathematically, but by their application to natural philosophy, 
like another Pythagoras. A professorship was offered on any terms; 
and the curious may still decide on his skill by a remarkable English 
preface which Dee furnished to the translation of Euclid by Sir 
Henry Billingsley. Admiration seemed more real to Dee when he 
attracted it on different spots. Preceded by his reputation, with a 
name which had received the baptism of fame, he returned home- 
wards, where he had potent friends in Sir John Cheke and in Cecil, 
and others who had been his auditors or his pupils; and he was pen- 
sioned by the youthful Edward. 

‘* In the jealous reign of Mary, he gave umbrage by a correspon- 
dence with the confidential servants of the Princess Elizabeth ; and 
Dee had now grown into such repute for his occult sciences, that 
there was little difficulty in accusing him of practising against the 
queen by enchantments. Cast into prison, the magician witnessed 
his ‘ bed-fellow,’ a meek religious man, dragged to the flames, an 
incident which, long after, he could not remember without horror. 
The spirit of the sovereign fails not to betray itself in each succeed- 
ing reign. Mary bound men to the stake, Elizabeth sent them forth 
into new seas and new lands, and the pacific James, turning them 
into babbling polemics, only shed much human ink. The inquisitors 
unexpectedly detected no act of treason; but as possibly he might 
stand in peril of heresy, they recommended that he should be placed 
under the surveillance of Bishop Bonner, which probably was a royal 
protection. It is evident that Mary was as favourably disposed to- 
wards the philosopher as were her brother and her sister; and the 
literary memorial Dee addressed to the queen showed that he had no 
leisure to become an heresiarch. 

‘* Dee proposed ‘ the recovery and preservation of ancient writers 
and monuments.’ These had been lamentably dispersed and wasted 
by the spoilers of the dissolved monasteries. The moment was fa- 
vourable for the acquisition, not only by obtaining manuscripts, but 
by procuring transcripts of all which their possessors would not part 
with. In this memorial, Dee has recorded that Cicero’s treatise, 
_* De Republica,’ perished at Canterbury, and it was the single copy 
which authenticated its existence. With such a collection, he pro- 
posed to erect ‘ a library royal’—a future Vatican, or a British Mu- 
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seum! A noble design, when as yet no national institution for 
general learning existed. This glorious opportunity was lost! Go- 
vernments rarely comprehend those prescient minds which anticipate 
wants posterity cannot always supply. 

‘«« The early intercourse of the Princess Elizabeth with our philoso- 
pher suffered no interruption, as we shall have occasion to show, 
during her protracted reign, notwithstanding the ill fame of his awful 
skill in the occult sciences. We must throw ourselves into his times 
to judge of the calamity of this celebrity. This and the succeeding 
age were troubled by the faith of omens, meteors, and of ‘ day- 
fatality,’ combined with the astral influences, malignant witchcraft, 
and horrible magic. It was only at the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, in 1682, that Bayle ventured anonymously, in his ‘ Thoughts 


> 


on Comets,’ cautiously to demonstrate that these fugitive bodies in 
the heavens had no influence whatever over the cabinets of princes ! 
Our own historian, Arthur Wilson, in describing ‘ a blazing star,’ 
opined that it was not sent as ‘a flambeau’ to usher in the funeral of 
the simple queen of James I.; the Puritan had no notion that heaven 
would compliment royalty ; but he was not the less alarmed for the 
Protestant interest, as it concerned ‘ the war then breaking out in 
Bohemia ;’ and so difficult was it to decide between the two opinions, 
that Rushworth, who wrote long afterwards, very carefully chronicles 
both. Such was the philosophy of the Elizabethan age, and truly 
much later, in France as well as in England.” 


SHigcelancous Rebiews. 


The County and City of Cork Remembrancer ; or, Annals of 
the County and City of Cork. By Francis H. Tuckey. 
‘8vo. Cork, 1837-41. Pp. 352. 


This book is for the most part of local interest only, and a 
good deal of it merely extracted from the newspapers of the 
last fifty years. We cannot, indeed, say much in favour of 
this kind of publications, because they are generally deficient 
in correct topographical information; and the present is no 
great improvement on its predecessors in this particular. 
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There is, however, a good deal of amusement, as well as in- 
formation, to be gleaned from its pages; and it will, doubt- 
lessly, be considered a very acceptable volume by many resi- 
dents in the ancient City of Cork. 


A Narrative of the Siege of Carlisle in 1644 and 1645. By 
Isaac Tullie. Now first printed from a manuscript in the 
British Museum. Edited by Samuel Jefferson. 8vo. Car- 
lisle, 1840, Pp. 48. 


A valuable contemporary narrative of, perhaps, the most 
eventful period in the history of Carlisle, carefully edited by 
Mr. Jefferson, with some very interesting, explanatory, and 
introductory observations. We heartily wish that publications 
of this class were more encouraged by the public than they 
generally are; for they are most valuable companions to local 
and even general history. 


A true Account of the Alienation and Recovery of the Estates 
of the Offleys of Norton in 1754; with Remarks on the 
Version of the Story, by the Author of “ Tremaine’ and 
“* De Vere.” By the Rev. Joseph Hunter, F.S.A. 8vo. 
London, 1841, pp. 80. 


The object of this little book is the rectification of a tale, as 
related by Mr. Ward in his * Illustrations of Human Life,” in 
which it appears that an independent minister. living at Edin- 
burgh, has been accused of a crime of great enormity, who 
was ‘‘ wholly innocent of any thing of the kind.” The question 
is of course only essentially important to the present representa- 
tions of either family ; but Mr. Hunter must excuse us if we 
do not readily assent to the conclusion to which he has arrived 
in this work. We cannot. think that Mr. Carr, the minister 
alluded to above, would have so readily and easily relinquished 
his claim to his large interest in young Offley’s will, if he had 
been wholly conscious of right. ‘The story is, however, too 
long to discuss in this place, and we must leave its further 
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consideration to the readers of the tract itself, which is very 
nicely and attractively written. 


Regulus, the noblest Roman of them all. A Tragedy, in five 
Acts. By Jacob Jones, Esq. 8vo. London. 1841, pp. 96. 


We are always willing to devote a few lines to the impartial 
consideration of works on any creditable subject, sent for 
review, even if they do not come within the legitimate province 
of our periodical; and the “acted and unacted’’ drama shall 
have its fractional share of attention. But what can we say 
to “ Regulus,”’ the first we have received in this line? We 
think the author may be capable of better things. 


An Essay on the Influence of Welsh Tradition upon the 
Literature of Germany, France, and Scandinavia. ‘lrans- 
lated from the German of Albert Schulz, . Svo. Lland- 
overy, 1841. 


This Essay obtained the prize of the Abergavenny Cymrei- 
gyddion Society at the Histedvod of 1840, awarded by M. 
Bunsen. It is a learned tract, and acceptable to a certain 
extent, after the large quantities of crude nonsense which have 
been written upon this subject, not indeed, we confess, a 
favourite one with us; for truth is seldom elicited out of essays 
written with reference to so special an object. The “influ- 
ence” may be reversed in its operations, and M. Schulz’s argu- 
ments still hold good. Too little regard also is paid to 
Oriental literature, the grand source of early European fiction ; 
for let the Welsh writers say what they will, more than half 
their Mabinogion may be traced to that quarter. 


The Moral System; or, Law of Human Nature considered 
and explained in a Theoretic and Practical View. By 
George Giles Vincent. 8vo. London, 1841. 


Our confined limits will not permit us to enter so fully mto 
a consideration of Mr. Vincent’s work. as so excellent and 
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learned a treatise deserves. The title is a sufficient passport 
to the importance and value of the subject, and we shall 
merely draw the attention of our readers to the appearance of 
the work, as being written in a masterly style, treated in a 
novel manner, and forming altogether one of the most valuable 
additions to ethical philosophy that our literature has received 
for many years. 


Potices of Ware Wooks. 


Old Mr. Dod’s sayings, composed in verse for the better 
help of memory, and the delightfulness of childrens reading 
and learning them. Whereby they may the better be in- 
grafted in their memories and understanding. Composed by 
ks S., a well-willer to the precious and immortal souls of all 
persons whatsoever. Printed by A. P. and T. H. for T. Pas- 
singer, at the Three Bibles on London-bridge, 1678. 12mo. 
pp: 22. , 

This little tract, a copy of which is in the British Museum, 
is embellished with a curious frontispiece of a school, in which 
the ancient birch reigns predominant. The ‘Sayings of Mr. 
Dod ”’ continued to be reprinted as a class-book for a long 
period, and we have seen a copy, printed in broadside at 
Newcastle, not later than the close of last century. The fol- 
lowing is a selection from the forty-three sayings which are 
given by T. S. 


First. No thing can hurt our souls, but sin, that crime, 
Nor that, if we repent thereof betime, 
Nor no thing can do us good, but Gods great love 
And favour in our Christ, which from above 
If we will seek, we may be sure to find 
It, let us seek, with all our heart and mind. 


Second. No man’s in a condition sad I say, 
But he whose heart is hard, and cannot pray. 
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Third. And therefore so much sin, and so much sorrow, 
If holy thou to day, happy to morrow. 


Fourth. Make sin thy greatest sorrow, and thy grief, 
So shall it never hurt thee, Christs thy chief; 
Make him thy greatest treasure, and thy joy, 
And thoul’t ne’r want, nor no thing thee annoy. 


Fifth. He that the spirit of prayer hath, though hurl’d 
In prison, he hath more then all the world. 


Sixth. Two things to married couples he commended ; 
As cares and strifes with some, but seldom ended : 
O let your cares be which shall please God most, 
And for your strifes, strive in the Holy Ghost 
Which of you two loves one another best, 
So will your cares and strifes, end all in rest. 


Highth. There’s no affliction that can us befall, 
Nor trouble, but by Gods appointment all ; 
Such cannot hurt us, but do us much good, 
If we Gods children be, (that’s understood ; 
First then be sure with sin yow mix them not, 
For that imbittereth, and comforts not : 
Secondly, Look not at the Rod, but him 
That smites, for that moves fretting faints for sin. 


Tenth. In all distress and miseries, ’tis best go, 
For wisdom to that friend, whose near to do; 
And willing is, and able thee to serve, 

Such friend is God, O never from him swerve. 


Eleven. The Authour of ’t would say, he had no reason, 
To grudge at crosses, ’cause they came in season ; 
Being they were his bitter fruit of sins, 
Which whoso useth, looses, but ne’r wins. 


Thirteen. Prayer will make a man to leave his sin, 
Or sin will make him, prayerless; proo’d hath been. 


Fourteen. Four things we may, from children, each one learn ; 
Which as here follows, you may well discern ; 
First, They unnecessary care take none: 
And Secondly, their malice soon is gone: 
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Thirdly, They are content with their condition: 
And Fourthly, They are humble with submission. 
The King’s own child, will with a poor child play, 
Although it goes a begging day by day. 


Twenty-sicth. Three things there are God sometimes doth bestow 
On man, which makes him often here below 
Count himself happy, at the highest rate, 

And the first thing’s, to have a good estate ; 

And secondly, To hav’t in a good place ; 

And thirdly, By good neighbours, there’s the grace. 
Now all these three, those that dye in the Lord, 
Highly enjoy, and Heaven them afford : 

First, Their inheritance they have in Heaven 

Is great, and in Equivolence with Stephen: 

Kye hath not seen, nor ear the like hath heard, 
Of the magnificence of that reward. 

Secondly, It is in a good place, and even 

The Scituation of it is in Heaven. 

A house not made with hands, of Stone, or wood, 
But made by God, therefore must needs be good. 
And thirdly, Their good neighbours they’l enjoy, 
As God and Christ, no thing can them annoy. 
The Spirit, Angels, and the Saints most pure, 

O how should Saints long without them indure ? 
Adam a good inheritance once had, 

And in a good place stood, which made him glad: 
But he a neighbour had, which was full evil. 
Indeed he prov’d no better than the Devil; 

He troubled him, and spoiled all at last, 

But into Heaven there’s no ill neighbours cast. 


Twenty-Ninth. The reason why many are not wrought upon, ~ 
That under powerful means do live, and on 
The other hand, many great distance live 
From powerful means, yet many times do thrive; 
And grow, although a powerful Preacher they 
Do seldom here, are wrought on, and obey. 
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The Authour us’d by this similitude, 

To give the reason that here is ensu’d: 

As in a market-town, townspeople matter 

Not much for market-ware, nor make that clatter, 
As they that live in countrey, and do come 

To buy the same, and must and will have some 
Such as they want, what ever they do pay, 

Where those that live in town, think that they may 
Have it at any time, neglect to buy, 

Are oft times disappointed suddenly : 

So all that live underth’ means of grace, neglect it, 
Whilst they that seldom have it, more respect it. 


Thirty-Fourth. It was a saying good, of one most holy, 
No ways proceeding from sad melancholly : 
Quench hell, burn heaven, and scourge me with thy rod, 
Yet i’m resolv’d I’ll love and fear my God. 


Forty. The Sinner he the Devils Miller is, 
He’s always grinding, and the Devil his 
Hopper each day continually doth fill, 
That so the Sinners Mill may ne’r stand still. 
Forty-Third. Though we have things below here, very rare, 
Yet brown bread with the Gospel is good fare. 
L..S. Hi 
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_ The following curious relation is printed entire from a copy 
of the pamphlet in the British Museum. It is a very interest- 
ing document in the history of Fairy Mythology. 


‘¢ Strange and Wonderful News from the county of Wicklow in 
Ireland, or, a Full and True Relation of what happened to one Dr. 
Moore (late Schoolmaster in London). How he was taken invisibly 
from his Friends, what happened to him in his absence, and how and 
by what means he was found, and brought back to the same Place. 
(With Allowance) London, printed for T. K., 1678. 
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** Dr. Moore having lately purchased an estate in the county of 
Wicklow, did (together with Mr. Richard Uniack, and one Mr. 
Laughlin Moore), about three weeks since, go down to view his con- 
cerns there: And being come to their Inne at a place called Drom- 
greagh near Baltinglass, where they intended to lodge that night; 
the Doctor began a discourse of several things that happened to him 
- in his childhood near that place, and that it was about thirty-four 
years since he had been in that country : That he had been often told 
by his mother, and several others of his relations, of spirits which 
they call’d Fairies, who used frequently to carry him away, and con- 
tinue him with them for some time, without doing him the least pre- 
judice: But his mother being very much frighted and concern’d 
thereat, did, as often as he was missing, send to a certain old woman, 
her neighbour in the country, who, by repeating some spells or ex- 
orcisms, would suddenly cause his return. Mr. Uniack used several 
arguments to disswade the doctor from the belief of so idle and im- 
probable a story; But notwithstanding what was said to the contrary, 
the Doctor did positively affirm the truth thereof. And during the 
dispute, the Doctor on a sudden starting up, told them he must leave 
their company, for he was called away. Mr. Uniack perceiving him 
to be raised off from the ground, catches fast hold of his arm with 
one hand, and intwined his arm within the doctor’s arm, and with his 
other hand grasped the Doctor’s shoulder ; Laughlin Moore likewise 
held him on the other side: But the Doctor (maugre their strength) 
was lifted off the ground. Laughlin Moore’s fear caused him pre- 
sently to let go; but Mr. Uniack continued his hold, and was carried 
above a yard from the ground, and then by some extraordinary un- 
perceived force was compelled to quit. The Doctor was hurried 
immediately out of the room, but whether conveyed through the 
window, or out at the door, they being so affrighted none of them 
could declare. 

_ “ The two gentlemen being greatly surprised at the strangeness of 
the accident, and troubled for the loss of their friend, call’d for the 
Innkeeper, to whom they related what had befallen their companion. 
He seem’d not to be much terrified thereat, as if such disasters were 
common thereabouts ; but told them, that within a quarter of a mile 
there lived a woman, who by the neighbourhood was call’d a wise 
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woman, and who did usually give Intelligence of several things that 
had been lost, and of cattel that were gone astray, and he doubted 
not but if the woman were sent for, she could resolve them where 
their friend was, and by what means conveyed away. They forthwith 
sent a messenger for the woman, who being come, Mr. Uniack de- 
manded if she could give them any account of a gentleman, one Dr. 
Moore, that had been spirited out of their company about an hour 
before. The woman told him she could, and that he was then in a 
wood about a mile distant, preparing to take horse; that in one hand 
he had a glass of wine, in the other a piece of bread; that he was 
very much courted to eat and drink, but if he did either, he should 
never be free from a consumption, and pine away to death. Mr. 
Uniack gave the woman a cobb, and desired her to use some means 
for preventing his eating and drinking. She answered, He should 
neither eat nor drink with them: and then struck down her hand, as 
if she were snatching at something. When she had thus done, she 
often repeated a spell or charm in Irish, the substance whereof was ; 
First she runs his pedigree back four generations, and calls his an- 
cestors by their several names : then summons him from the East, the 
West, the North, and the South, from troops and regiments, espe- 
cially from the governour mounted on the sorrel horse, &c. And 
after having repeated the charm, she gave them an account of the 
several places the doctor should be carried unto that night. 

‘« At first, from the wood to a Danes Fort about seven miles distant, 
where there should be great revelling and dancing, together with a 
variety of meats and liquors, to the eating and drinking whereof he 
should be very much importuned, but promised she would prevent 
his doing either. And from that fort he was to be carried twenty 
miles farther, where there would likewise be great merriment, and 
then to the Seven Churches; and towards daybreak should be re- 
turned safe to the company of his friends, without any damage or 
mischief whatsoever: and so took leave of Mr. Uniack and Mr. 
Moore. 

«« About six o’clock the next morning, Dr. Moore knocked at the 
door, and being let in, desired meat-and drink might be provided for 
him, for that he was both hungry and thirsty, having been hurried 
from place to place all that night: And after having refreshed him- 
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self, discours’d of the manner of his being taken away; That it 
seem’d to him there came into the room about twenty men, some 
mounted on horseback, others on foot, and laid hold on him: That 
he‘ was sensible of Mr. Uniack’s and Mr. Moore’s endeavours to have 
kept him, and of the force they used ; but it was all to no purpose, 
for had there been fourty more they would have signified nothing ; 
That from the house he was carried to a wood, about a mile distant, 
where was a fine horse prepared, and as he was about to mount, a 
glass of wine was given him and a crust of bread; but when he of- 
fered to eat and drink, they were both struck out of his hand. That 
from thence he went in the same company that had taken him away, 
to a Danes Fort about seven miles from the wood; That he imagined 
himself to be mounted on a white horse, whose motion was exceeding 
swift, and when they came to the fort, their company multiplied to 
about three hundred large and well-proportioned men and women: 
he who seem’d to be chief was mounted on a sorrel horse; that they 
all dismounted and fell to dancing, and that it came to the doctor’s 
turn to lead a dance, which he did remember the tune he danced 
unto. 

“« That after the dancing there appear’d a most sumptuous ban- 
quet, and the governour took him by the hand and desired him to eat ; 
which he several times attempted, but was prevented by something 
that still struck the meat out of his hand: and so gives an account 
how from thence he was carried to the several places the old woman 
had mentioned the night before; and that about break of day, he 
found himself alone within sight of the Inne. 

** Mr. Uniack was.so curious as to go seven miles out of his way 
to see the Danes Fort, and the doctor was his guide; who traced the 
path he had travelled the night before so exactly, that if his horse 
went but a yard out of the track, he would presently turn him into 
it again; and that upon view of the fort, he found the grass so 
trodden down, and the ground beaten, as if five hundred men had 
been there. 

«* This was related by Mr. Uniack in the presence of one Dr. 
Murphy, a civilian, Dr. Moore himself, and Mr. Ludlow, one of the 
six clerks of the high court of chancery, November 18, 167 8. 

‘* For satisfaction of the licenser, I certifie this following relation 
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was sent to me from Dublin, by a person whom I credit, and recom- 
mended in a letter bearing date the 23rd of November last, as true 


news much spoken of there. 
« JOHN COTHER, 


‘‘ PINIS,” 


AMPHITHEATRE OF KING JAMES IL 


{The following curious document is taken from MS. Tanner 89, in 
the Bodleian Library. ] 

The exercise of many heroick and majestick recreations at 
his Majesties Amphitheator. | ; 

Imprimis Tragedies, Comedies and Histories, acted both in 
Latine and English, full of high state and royall represent- 
ments, with many variable and delightfull properties, with 
showes of great horse, and riche caparisons, gracefully pre- 
pared to entertaine Foraigne princes, and to give content to 
the most noble and worthyest of his Majesties admired and 
happie kingdomes. 

There shall be shewne the maner of sea-fights with the re- 
semblance of shipps and gallies in very exquisite and singuler 
order, worthy the view of the most noble and generous 
beholders. 

Theire shal be showne the true use of all manner of armes 
and weapons for foote, faire and richly, armed with pike, par- 
tizan, holbert, sword, rapier, muskett, pistoll, or any other 
usual or necessarie armies whatsoever. 

There shall allso be demonstrated many excellent and in- 
genious experiences belonginge to a campe, seidge or garison, 
with the manly order and posture of a souldier. 

There will be also for delight and recreation, musick of all 
sortes, winde instruments, high and lowe, string instruments, 
voices, the best this kingdome or any other nation can aford. 

Masques of very exquisite and curious inventions, with the 
best dauncers that can be, mummeries allso, and morikoes. 
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Curious prospectives, in this kingdome unnusuall, of singuler 
raritie and high invention, all possible exercises of the Olym. 
piades, as wrestling in oyled skynnes for gold and silver collars, 
with other inferiour prizes, wrestling two or three against one, 
running, jumping, vaulteing, tumbling, daunceing on the ropes, 
gladiators in equall and unequall combate, two or three 
against one, to approve the singularitie of weapons with the 
true and rightfull use of them. 

Strange and unusuall padgeants, with very admirable and 
rare inventions, never as yet brought forth to any speculacion 
in theise parts of the world, with all manner of pleasures that 
may either delight the eare, or content the eye in them. 

There shall be seene the lively figures and pleasant demon- 
strations of the Driades, theire pastimes, natures, qualities, 
and prime derivations. 

The nymble Naides in their proper natures and delightfull 
pleasures, in and about the springes, fountaines, and waters. 

Nocturnalls of unexpressable figures, visions, and appari- 
tions, figuring deepe melancholly and unusuall representations. 

Pastimes used in Spayne, called Joco del Taure and Joco 
del Cano. 

All manner of fightings of wilde beasts, whatsoever can be 
procured for pastime, recreation and veiwe. Besides an 
infinite number of unexpressed properties of singuler order 
and composure. 

Meanes to accomadate all the expressed properties are these :— 

At all tymes when wee shall stand in neede of fortie or 
fiftie great horse to ornifie with high state the sceane, historie, 
or subject, a gentleman, his Majesties servant and Com- 
maunder in his Highnes’ stables, will be reddie for us. 

Wee have allso a Captaine of Foote, and his officers of 
excellent experience and direction, readie at all tymes. 

Cornelius* the Dutchman, the most admired man of Christ- 

* Cornelius Drebble, the celebrated engineer, is the person re-— 
ferred to. . 


~ Se 
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endome for singuler invention and arte, with diverse others of _ 


our nation, that will undertake for our sea-fights, prospectives, 
nocturnalls, driades, naides, fire and waterworkes. 

For masques and all other properties belonging to ves: 
wee are alreadie prepared with admirable dauncers. 

For our severall kindes of musick, Mr. Alphonso, Mr. Inno- 
cent Lanzire, Mr. Bird, Mr. Johnson, and others, great masters 
in musick. 

Gladiators and sword-men, good and sufficient tice you 
all knowe. 

For all exercices of the Olympiades (being practized) no 
nation is better to performe them, for high courage, activitie 
and strength. 

For Latine playes, the helpe of both the Universities, when 
tyme shall require for the entertainment of princes, or any em- 
bassadours from foraigne nations. 

The English actors you knowe sufficiently. 


CHRISTMAS. 


Christmas: his Pageant Play, or Mysterie, of “ St. George ;”’ 
as played by the Itinerant Actors and Mummers in the 
Courts of the Nobility and Gentry, the Colleges, in the halls 
of the ancient Corporations and Guild Merchants, and in 
the Public Hostelries and Taverns. 


SCENE I. 
Enter ALEXANDER, THE TURKISH KNIGHT. 


Silence, brave Gentlemen; if you will give an eye; 
As Alexander is my name, I’ll sing a tragedy. 
- A ramble here I took, this famous town to see; 
My actors I have brought from farthest Italy. 
The first I do present, he is a noble king, 
He’s just come from the wars, good tidings he doth bring. 
He next that doth come in, he is a doctor good, 
If it had not been for him, I’d surely lost mv blood. 
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ST. GrorGE! to tell thy beauty I’m not able, 
For thy face shines like the old oak kitchen table. 
Thy teeth are no whiter than charcoal in a bag, 
And when thy robes are off, there’s nothing left but rag. 
Old Dives is the last, a miser, you may see, 
Who, by never lending any thing, can’t come to poverty, 
So, Gentlemen, you see, our actors will go round. 
Stand off a little while, more pastime will be found. 
We did not come here to laugh or to jeer, 
But for a pocket full of money, and some Christmas cheer ; 
If you will not believe what J now say, 
Let FATHER CHRISTMAS come in—clear the way. 
Open your doors and let him come in— 
I hope your favours he will win: 
Whether he rise, or whether he fall, 
He’ll do his best to please you all. 


Enter CHRISTMAS. 


Here comes Father Christmas ; who does not know my name? 
Sword and buckler by my side, I hope to win the game. 
Rise up, good wives, shake your feathers ; 
Don’t you think that we are beggars ! 
We are gentles, come to play, 
And seek your English good money. 
Move off stocks, then, move off stools, 
Here comes in ‘‘ The Feast of Fools!” 
Muckle head, with little wit, : 
May stand behind the door ; 
But such a set as we are 
Was never here before ! 


SCENE II. 


Alex. Room, room, brave gallants, now give us room to sport, 
For in this stately place we wish to make resort. 
With sprightly jest repeat to you our merry ancient rhyme, 
For you'll remember, gentlemen, that this is Christmas time. 
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To cut up green goose pies, the time doth now appear, 
So we are come to act our merry Christmas here. 

At the sound of the trumpet, and the beat of the drum, 
Make way, brave gentlemen, and let the actors come. 
We are the merry actors, love fighting for our meat, 

We are the merry actors, that traverse many a street, 
We are the merry actors, that can show a pleasant play. 
Step in, thou King of Egypt, and clear for us the way. 


& 


Enter KING OF EGYPT. 


I am the King of Egypt, as plainly doth appear ; 
St. George of merry England, he is my son and heir. 
Step in, therefore, my noble son, and act thy part with me, 
And show thy fame and visage forth, before the company. 
[Seeing the Dragon, the King runs away.| 


SCENE III. 
Enter THE DRAGON. 


Here come I the Dragon—Snapdragon is my name— 
And all the nations round do tremble at my fame. 
Where’er I go, they tremble at my sight ; 

No lord or champion long with me would fight. 


Enter St. GEORGE. 


Here come J, a knight; from Britain did I spring, 
I'll fight the dragon bold—my wonders to begin. 
I'll clip his wings—he shall not fly— 

I'll cut him down—or else I’ll die. 


The Dragon. Who’s he that seeks the Dragon’s blood ; 
And calls so angry and so loud? | 
That English dog, will he before me stand ? 

Pll cut him down with my courageous hand ; 
With my long teeth and scurvy jaw, _ 

To fill my large and hungry maw. 

Of such I’d break up half a score, 

To stay my stomach till I’d more. 
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St. George. Here’s one that dares to look thee in the face, 
And soon will send thee to another place. 
| [St. George and the Dragon fight ; the latter is killed.] 
[ Thunder. | 
Pr. Geo. I am Prince George, a champion brave and bold, 
For with my sword I’ve won three crowns of gold. 
*T was I that brought the dragon to the slaughter. 
*Twas I that gained the Egyptian monarch’s daughter. 
In Egypt’s fields I prisoner long was kept, 
But by my valour I from thence escaped. 
I sounded loud at the gate of a Divine, 
When out a giant hopp’d with bad design; 
A blow he dealt, which almost struck me dead, 
But I up with my sword—off went his head. 


SCENE IV. | 

Enter AGRICOLA. 
Here comes in the great King of Macedon, 
Who conquered all the world, but Scotland let alone. 
When I came to Scotland, my heart grew so cold, 
To see a little nation so stout and so bold; 
So stout and so bold, so frank and so free, 
I feared to call on Galcagus to fight with me. 


Enter GALCAGUS. 


Gal. Sir Knight of Rome, unto you I bend. 
Agr. Stand off, thou slave: I think you not my friend. 
Gal. Slave! that for me is far too base a name; 
The word but serves to stab my honour and my fame. 
Agr. To be stabbed, sir, is least of all my care; 
Appoint your time and place—I’ll meet you there. 
Gal. I'll cross the water at the hour of five. 
Agr. Vl meet you there, sir—if I be alive. 


SCENE V. 
Enter PRINCE GEORGE. 
Oh horrible! horrible! the like was never seen, 


A man drove out of senses seven, at once into fifteen, 
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And out of fifteen wits into fourscore, 
Oh horrible! horrible! the like was ne’er before. 
Alex, Thou silly ass, that livest on grass, 
Dost thou abuse a stranger? 
I live in hopes to buy new ropes, 
And tie thy nose to a manger. 
Pr. Geo. Stand off, thou dirty dog, or by my sword thoul’t ilie: 
Ill make thy body full of holes; I’ll cause thy buttons fly. 
Alex. Hold! slacker! hold! pray do not be so hot; 
For in this place thou knowest not who thou’st got. 


Tis I that soon thy limbs will hash, 
And crush them small as flies ; 

And send thee to the pastrycook, 
To make into mince pies. 


But hold, Prince George, before you go away, 
For either I or you must fall this most bloody day. 
Some mortal wounds thou shalt receive by me: 
So let us fight it out at once most manfully. 
Alexander and Prince George fight ; the latter is wounded, and falls. 
| [Drum beats. } 
Alex. Take up the body—bear it hence away, 
For in this place no longer shall it stay. 
King of Egypt. Oh! cruel Turk! what is this thou hast done! 
Thou hast ruined me, by killing my only son. 
Oh! what is here! Oh! what is to be now done? 
Our Prince is slan—the Crown is likewise gone. 
[Looking as if he had lost something] 
Alex. He gave me a challenge—why should I him deny? 
How high he was—how low now doth he lie! 
King. Oh Sambo! Sambo! help me now; 
T was never more in need : 
Then haste thy valiant sword to shew, 
And fight until you bleed. 
Sam. Yes, my liege lord, I will your voice obey, 
[Shewing great disinclination. | 
And by my sword I hope to win the day. 
Yonder stands he who killed my master’s son, 
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And his own ruin thoughtlessly begun. 
ll try if he be sprung from royal blood, 
And from his body make an ocean flood. 
Gentlemen, you see my sword’s point is broke, 
Or else I’d run it through that villain’s throat. 
King. Is there never a doctor to be found, 
That can cure my son of his deadly wound ? 
Doctor. Yes; there is a doctor can cure disease— 
The phtisic! the palsy! whatever you please. 
I can cure corns, spasms, gout, 
I can draw the fidgets out, 
Fever cure in a crack, 
Or lumbago in the back ; 
I have potions, plasters, pills, 
To cure melancholy ills. 
I can a dead man raise again, 
With a little dose of elecampane. 
King. What will ye take to cure this man? 
And it is instant thine. 
Doctor. Ten marks [pounds] and a bottle of wine. 
King. Will six not do? 
Doctor. You must go higher. 
King. Seven. 
Doctor. ’Twill not pay for the herbs and the fire. 
King. Vl give you a wife both lusty and young, 
Can talk Dutch, French, and the Italian tongue. 
Doctor. V'll have none such. 
King. Why don’t you love your learning, 
That thus to cure my son my offer you are spurning ? 
Doctor. Yes, I love my learning as I love my life, 
I love a learned scholar, but not a learned wife. 
Fifteen pounds, it is my fee ; 
But lay the money down. 
And as ’tis for such a rogue as thee, 
I’ll cure him for ten pound. 
Now rise, St. George; give me your hand. 


Start to your feet, and firmly stand. 
[ Thunder ] [St. George rises. | 
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King. A wondrous cure! my daughter’s thine. 
Pr. Geo. Excuse me, sir, the lady’s mine. 
Now where’s the Turk that will before me stand ? 
Il cut him down with my courageous hand. 
Alex. That will I, the Turkish Knight, 
Come from the Turkish land to fight. 
Pll fight St. George, who is my foe ; 
I'll make him yield before I go. 
He brags to such a high degree, 
He thinks there’s none.can do like he. 
[They fight: the Knight is thrown down. | 
Oh pardon me, St. George—pardon of thee I crave : 
Oh pardon me this night, and I will be thy slave. 
St. Geo. No pardon shalt thou have, while I have foot to stand, 
So rise thee up again and fight out sword in hand. 
[They fight: the Knight is killed.| 


SCENE VI. 
Enter JUDAS. 


Here comes in Judas—Judas is my name, 

Come, drop some silver in the bag, it was for that I came ; 

I have been in the East, I have been in the West, 

At many a castle gate, but you will treat me best ; 

I’ve seen geese going in pattens; I’ve seen the clouds, all day, 
Pour peas and beans in torrents down, you could not find your way ; 
I’ve seen the farmers thatch their barns with needles and with pins, 
Swine flying in the troubled air, like peelings of ingins (onions). 
Our hearts are made of steel, but our bodies soft as ware, 

If you've any thing to give, good folks, why put in—there, 


[Holding out his bag or cap for the contributions of the company. |] 


St. Geo. Bouncer, buckler, velvet’s dear, 
And Christmas comes but once a year ; 
Though when it comes, it brings good cheer. 
Then farewell, Christmas, once a year, 
Farewell! farewell! adieu! friendship and unity. 
I hope we have made sport, and pleased the company. 
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Good gentlefolks, you see, we are but actors few ; 
We have done our very best—that is all the best can do. 


CHRISIMAS speaks. 


Now ladies and gentlemen, your sport is almost ended, 
So prepare for the hat which is highly commended. 
The hat would speak, if it had but a tongue; 

. Come, throw in your money, and think it no wrong. 


End of the Christmas Pageant Play or Mysterie of St George, Alex- 
ander, and the King of Egypt ; compiled from and collated with 
several curious Ancient black-letter editions. 
HENRY SLIGHT. 


EPITAPH UPON BEN JONSON. 


[From Willford’s Hyemall Pastimes, in MS. Addit. 5541, in the 
British Museum. | 


Upon the most learned comedian and moderne poet, Benjamin Johnson, 
who left the Church and died Anno Domini M.DC.XXX. 


Here Johnson lies, who spent his days 
In making sport and comic plays; 

His life a play, perform’d the worst, 
The last act did disgrace the first ; 
His part he plaid exceeding well, 

A Catholicke until he fell 

To sects and schisms, which he did chuse 
Like to a fiction of his muse. 

He staid there ’till the scene was past, 
Without a plaudit given at last : 

So ill he plaid the later part, 

The Epilogue did break his heart. 
When Death his body did surprise 
The fatal sisters clos’d his eyes, 

And took him to his tyring room, 
Where I will leave him to his doom ; 
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But with that I could justly raise 
Memorials of eternal praise, 

But Ben, from whence thy mischief grew 
I mourn, but must not say, A due. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


Thursday, November 18. The first meeting of this Society for the 
season was held, Thomas Amyot, Esq., in the chair. A paper by 
Mr. King, Rouge-Dragon, on the seals of the Princes of Wales, was 
read. 

In the twentieth volume of the “‘ Archeologia” are descriptions 
and engravings of the seals of Prince Edward (afterwards King Ed- 
ward V.), son of Edward IV.; and Prince Arthur, son of King 
Henry VII., as princes of Wales, having upon each of them the arms 
ascribed to certain Welsh princes, viz., three ions passant reguardant, 
with their tails passing between their legs, and which are erroneously 
mentioned as being the arms of England. These arms occur in a 
MS. by Sir William Segar, Garter, tpe. Jac. 1, in the possession of 
Sir Samuel Rush Meyrick, K.H. This MS. is evidently the original 
draft of the Harl. MS., No. 6085, containing the “‘ Variation of y® 
Armes and Badges of y® Kings of England,” with a dedication to 
King James, and was presented to that monarch by Segar, shortly 
after his becoming Garter. There is also a transcript of the same 
MS. (without the dedication) in the College of Arms, in a volume 
marked L. 14. Segar says, in the MSS. just referred to, that “‘ Brute 
gave also to Camber, his third son, Cambria, with these arms—tres 
Leones gradientes, facies suas ad terga vertentes, in campo argenteo ; 
in French—il portoit d’argent trois Lions passants reguardants de- 
gules. Y® which Armes y® Kings & Princes of Wales & their Of- 
spring used for a long time after untill y® country was diuided into 
three distinct Principalities.” | 

These Arms appear in several MSS. in the College of Arms, tpe. 
Hen. VIII. and Eliz”. as appertaining to Rodric Mawr, who was 
slain in 877, and who was the common ancestor of both princes 
whose seals are now under discussion; and are likewise ascribed to 
Tudor the Great, who was slain in 992, the ancestor of Henry VII. ; 
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and although heraldic insignia do not bear an antiquity so remote as 
the ninth century, yet we frequently find them ascribed, in later 
MSS., to persons who existed centuries prior to the introduction of 
armorial ensigns. From this we may conclude that the arms in 
question were used by Edward and Arthur, Princes of Wales, com- 
memorative of their descent, upon the seals which form the subject 
of these remarks. 

The following is a brief outline of the descent of these princes. 

King Edward IV. was the great grandson of Roger, Earl of 
March, who was declared heir presumptive to the crown, tpe. Ric. 
II. He was sixth in descent from Roger Mortimer, Lord of Wig- 
more, who was the son of Ralph Mortimer, Lord of Wigmore, by 
Gwladus, his wife, the daughter and heir of Llewelyn ap Jerworth, 
Prince of North Wales, who was lineally descended from Redric 
Mawr. 

Llewelyn is said, by many respectable authorities, amongst whom 
are Vincent and Sandford, to have married Joan, the natural 
daughter of King John;* but in the “ Histoire de Foulques Fitz 
Warin,” lately published in Paris, from a MS. in the British Mu- 
seum (MS. Reg. XII. c. 12.¢) which is corroborated by Dugdale and 
Leland, and by a MS. in the College of Arms, he appears to have 
married the sister of that monarch; and when she died, he took to 
wife Eva, the daughter of Foulke Fitz Warin, who survived him. 

Whatever doubts existed as to the marriage of Llewelyn with the 
sister or daughter of King John, none occurs as to the fact that 
Ralph, Lord Mortimer, before mentioned, married Gwladus, the 
prince’s daughter; and that from that match descended the Karls of 


* There can be no doubt, we think, that Llewelyn married the 
natural daughter of King John. The records of the reign of Henry 
III. make*frequent mention of the king’s (Henry’s) sister, wife of 
Llewelyn, Prince of Wales. The first instance which occurs to us 
on opening the Hundred Rolls, il., p. 91, is this, ‘‘ Henricus, Dei 
gratia rex Anglie dedit sorori sue uzori Lewelini manerium de. 
Conedovere,” etc.—En1rTor. | 

+ This MS. is also referred to in Wright’s “ History of Ludlow,” 


now in the course of publication. 
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March. Nor is it to be doubted that Gwladus was his daughter by 
Joan, the sister of King John. 

From these observations, therefore, it may be observed that Prince 
Edward, son of Edward IV., and Prince Arthur, son of Henry VII., 
used the arms of Rodric Mawr upon their respective seals to com- 
memorate their descent; and this view of the case receives further 
confirmation from the former prince using the Lion of March, and 
the latter the dragon of Cadwaladyr, upon the same seals. 

A letter was next read from Mr. Jerdan, accompanying a specimen 
of old Cingalese money, which he supposes to be about three hun- 
dred years old. Rings appear to have formed the money of most na- 
tions in an early state of society; the early Anglo-Saxon poetry con- 
tains frequent allusion to this ring-money; and the epithet ring- 
giver (or dispenser of treasure), derived from it, was applied to our 
Anglo-Saxon kings up to the latest period of their history. Specimens 
of ring-money of a very early date are frequently found in Ireland, 
as well as in Germany and Scandinavia. The forms of money, in- 
deed, seemed to assimilate to the habits of different people and cli- 
mates. The Asiatic, in a warm climate, with scanty clothing, strung 
cowries, or coins with holes in the centre, in a convenient way to be 
carried about in his hand. The Eurupean, with pockets and pouches, 
found a round coinage of metals most ready. In the present case, 
the Andoo, a silver hook, value fourpence (Andoo in the Cingalese 
language), was shaped so as to be hung on canes. And so in other 
cases, which Mr. J. aliuded to, without going into details. 

A paper was read from Mr. Wright, on Asser’s ‘‘ Life of King 
Alfred,” of which Mr. W. suspects the authenticity. He showed 
that the strictly historical part of this work consists of a mere literal 
version of part of the Saxon Chronicle, and could not therefore have 
been made till long after the time of the real Asser; and that the 
rest consists of legendary matter, mixed with several inconsistencies 
and allusions of a later date, several of which were instanced. Mr. 
Wright supposes that, if as he conjectures, the book be a forgery, it 
was composed in the latter part of the tenth century, when Alfred’s 
name was extremely popular, by some monk who took the Saxon 
Chronicle for his foundation, and dovetailed on it some of the 
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‘traditions relating to King Alfred current at that time, with other 
matter collected from saints’ lives, &c. 

Thursday, Nov. 25.—Henry Hallam, Esq., V.P., in the chair. 
There was no regular communication before the society this evening ; 
but Sir Henry Ellis read two inedited documents of the time of 
‘James I. from his own portfolio. The first of these was a report of 
some length, sent from Ireland to the English government, on the 
state of that country, setting forth the temper and rebellious spirit 
of the native Irish, the principal causes of their discontent, with their 
hopes and expectations, and the means in their power to be employed 
in carrying their purposes into effect. The second of these papers 
was a short letter of instructions to King James’s envoy ‘to the king 
of Denmark. 


Correspondence. 
ANNIVERSARY OF CAMDEN’S DEATH. 


To the Editor of the Archeologist. 
Sir, 

The other day, looking over the evidence adduced before the 
House of Lords, upon the Tracy Peerage, I met with the In- 
rolment of a Commission to Clarencieux, King of Arms to visit, in 
the First of James. It was produced from the Record Office in the 
Rolls’ Chapel. Not being aware of its existence elsewhere, in print, 
I thought the following description of that document, relating to 
“the Nourice of Antiquitie,’ would not be unacceptable to the 
readers of the ‘‘ Archxologist.” Its great length would preclude it 

from being given entire. ‘The Commission commences thus :— 
Com. spiat. willo. ) “J ames by the grace of God, &c. To oure trustie 
~ Camden ar. \ & wellbeloved servaunte WilliamCamdenesquier, 
surnamed Clarencieux, kinge of armes* of the east west and southe 


* Respecting his appointment to this office, Camden himself made 
the following memorandum :— 
«©1597. Creatus Richmond 22 Octob. & Clarencieux 23.” [From 
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partes of oure realme of Englande from the ryver of Trentesouthwardes 
and to all other oure lovynge subjectes greetinge Forasmuche as God 
of his greate clemencye & goodnes hathe subjected to oure empyre & 
governance the nobillitie people & commons of this realme of Englande 
Wee myndynge of oure royall & absolute power to us commytted to 
visitte survey & viewe throughout all oure realme of Englandeand other 
domynyons aswell for a due order to be kepte & observed in all things 
touchinge the office & duties apperteyninge to armes &c * * * Have 
therefore constituted deputed ordayned & appoynted for us & in oure 
name oure saide wellbeloved servante William Camden esquire alias 
Clarencieulx kings of armes &c to visitte all the saide province & 
the partes and members thereof apperteynynge to the offyce and 


charge of the said Clarencieulx kinge of armes from tyme to tyme ~ 


as often & whenas he shall thinke most necessarye and conveniente 
for the same.” 

The Clarencieux King of Arms is then directed to enter ‘ all 
churches castles howses & other places at hys discrecion to peruse 
& take knowledge survey & viewe of all manner of armes cogni- 
sances crestes &c.”’ to enter the same ‘“‘in a regyster booke of 
armes’ and ‘‘also to correcte controlle & reforme all manner of 
armes crestes cognysaunces & devices unlawful or unlawfullie 
usurped borne or taken by any manner person or persons within 
the same province contrarye to the due order of the lawe of armes 
And the same to reverse pull downe or otherwise deface at his dis- 
crecion aswell in cote armes helme standerdes pennons & hatch- 
mentes of tentes & pavilions as alsoe in plate jewells paper parch- 
mente wyndowes gravestones & monumentes or. elles where where- 
soever they be sett or placed whether they be in sheilde scutcheon 
lozenge square roundelle or otherwise howsoever contrary to the 
antiquities and aunciente lawes customes rules priviledges & orders 
of armes And further wee by theise presentes doe give & graunte 
to the saide Clarencieulx full power and aucthoritie to reprove con- 
trolle & make infamous by pclamacon to be made at the assizes or 
generall sessions within the same hys province to be had & kepte or 


“Memorabilia (in Cod. MS. Annalium Jacobi I. Regis Anglize &c.) 
de seipso propria manu exarata reliquit V. Clariss. Guliel. Cam- 


denus.”’] 
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at suche other place or places as he or they shall thinke moste meete 
& conveniente all & all manner of person or persons that unlawfullye 
& withoute juste authoritie vocacon or due callinge do or have 
donne or shall usurpe to take uppon hym or them anye manner of 
tytle of honor or dignitie as esquier gentleman or other And like- 
wyse to reforme and comptrolle all suche as at any funeralles or in- 
termentes shall use or weare anye mourninge apparell as gownes 
hoodes tippetts or suche like contrarie to the order lymitted & pre- 
scrybed in the tyme of the most noble prince kynge Henrie of famous 
memorie the seaventh our grandfather otherwise or in anye other 
sorte than to theire estates & degrees dothe or shall appertayne.” 

The Commission then proceeds to forbid painters, glaziers, gold- 
smiths, &c. to “‘paynt glase devise or sette forthe by anye wayes or 
meanes any manner of armes crestes &c.”’ except as allowed by the 
Clarencieux. It further commands that none style any one ‘‘ esquire 
or gentleman unlesse they be able to stande unto and justyfye the 
same by the lawe of armes ;’’ that none meddle with anything touch- 
ing or concerning the office of armes, without special licence; and 
that William Camden have all the ‘‘saide power prehemynence 
jurisdiccon. & aucthoritie duringe his naturall lief,” with unlimited 
power to appoint deputies. This curious document concludes thus :— 
“In wytnes whereof &c. Wytnes oure selfe at Hatfielde the fyfte 
daye of Auguste | 

‘‘p. bre. de privato sigillo &c.” 

If this document have not before appeared in print (except in the 
Tracy Peerage case), this epitome of it (with all the more interesting 
portions of the original) may be worthy of perusal. 

I remain, Sir, 
Yours, &c. 
November, 9, 1841. JAMES JOHN SCOTT. 


To the Editor of the Archeologist. 
Sir, 
Can any of your readers give me information as to the place 
of birth and death of Sir Symonds D’Ewes, the industrious compiler 
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of the ‘‘ Journals of the Parliaments of Queen Elizabeth,” and other 
works. Some authorities fix his birth in Suffolk; others at Coxden, 
in Dorsetshire. His death is said to have occurred in London, but 
he retired to Stowlangtoft Hall, Suffolk, in 1648, on his expulsion 
from the House of Commons, an event which he only survived two 
years. The registers of that parish, down to the year 1700, are 


lost. 
Yours, obediently, 


H.. S.A, 


ANCIENT CHRONICLE SOCIETY. 


To the Editor of the Archeologist. 

Sir, 

May I crave a little space in your magazine for the following 
sketch of the plan of a society, which, I think, is much wanted, and 
which would not interfere with any of the excellent societies now 
formed. | jaancte 

That the society (to be styled the Ancient Chronicle Society) should 
have in view these objects :— 

1. The publication of unprinted Chronicles of England and Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland, with translations, where required. 

2. The reprinting of Chronicles already published, not sufficiently — 
attainable at moderate expense, or in an attractive or popular form. 

3. The publication of foreign chronicles, that materially bear upon 
the history of the united kingdom. ; 

That, in order to render the history of the country as well known | 
as possible, each work be published with a translation and notes, 
where requisite. 

If the society consisted of a large number of members, annually 
subscribing £1 a year, each subscriber might have several chronicles 
of the country in the course of the year; and thus, at length, a com- 
plete edition of the works whence the history of the united kingdom 
is derived, might be formed in an uniform and attractive shape. 
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The general plan of such a society seems to be much supported, 
by the following quotation from the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review,” published 
some years since :— 

** Even now, while every day beams with new impressions of 
Hume and Smollet, and Henry, and Andrews, nobody seems to care 
how long the obscurity of a dead language shall continue to cover the 
Sorms of our old monkish chroniclers, those authentic and amusing 
relators of passing occurrences, who carry the reader back with them 
by an irresistible spell to the days in which they lived, and among 
the scenes and persons which they describe.” 

. I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 


JAMES JOHN SCOTT. 


*,* We are afraid that there are already more publishing societies 
formed than the public are willing or able to support. The Camden 
Society will, doubtlessly, in time supply the place which our corre- 
spondent wishes to occupy with a new society, and it is so well con- 
ducted, that we should hesitate before we gave our sanction to any 
other club, with nearly the same objects in view. One pound per 
annum is not a large sum, but, when we have fifty societies, each re- 
quiring a similar subscription, it becomes a matter of more serious 
consideration.—Ep. 


. Partettes. 


Camden Society.—The council of this society has lately added to 
its list of works proposed for publication, a volume of ‘‘ Specimens 
of the Anglo-Latin Poets, from the Seventh Century to the Thir- 
teenth ;” to be edited, with popular notes and introductory notices 
of the authors, by Mr. Wright. We understand that the ‘‘ Travels 


3 


of Alexander Nucius,”’ edited by Dr. Cramer of Oxford, are nearly 

ready for delivery to the members. 
New edition of Shakespeare. — Mr. Collier has just published a 

very interesting and valuable pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ Reasons for a 


? 


new edition of Shakespeare’s Works,” in which he notices the de- 
fects of former impressions, and points out the lately acquired means 
of illustrating the plays, poems, and biography of the poet, princi- 


pally obtained from manuscripts and rare books in the extensive and 
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valuable libraries of the Duke of Devonshire and Lord Francis Eger- 
ton. From this tract, which we strongly recommend to the attention 
of our readers, it appears that Mr. Collier intends to commence a 
new edition of Shakespeare’s Works early next year, and the public 
may reasonably expect an edition superior to any yet published. 

Thorpe’s Catalogue for 1841.—Wonders will never cease, Ano- 
ther gigantic catalogue, pp. 849! Mr. Thorpe richly deserves the 
patronage of the book-buying public, and the contents of this cata- 
logue equal in curiosity and interest any that have emanated from 
his hands; and that is saying a great deal, when all the literary 
world know that he has always surpassed other bibliopolists in 
this line. The catalogue is exceedingly well compiled; and, so 
great is the variety of its contents, that it will be found very valu- 
able as a book of reference. 

Shakespeare Society.—The next publication of this society will be 
the “ Comedy of Patient Grissel,” which is now in the course of 
binding. We are glad to learn that the council have just decided 
on printing the old manuscript play of Timon, to be edited by Mr. 
Dyce, from the unique manuscript in his own possession. 

Biographia Britannica Literaria.—We are very glad to be able to 
announce that the first volume of this work, to be produced under 
the superintendence of a committee of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture, is nearly completed, and that it will include the whole of the 
Anglo-Saxon period. 

Cambridge. — An ancient candlestick of bronze, rather rudely 
worked, has been recently discovered in Jesus Lane, in this town. 
It was dug up in a piece of waste ground just below the gardens of 
Sidney Sussex College. From a drawing of it which has been kindly 
forwarded to us by Mr. Norris Deck, the possessor of it, it appears 
to be of a form very closely similar to that described by Mr. Rosser, 
in the appendix to the last volume of the ‘‘ Archzologia.” 

Percy Society.—This society has just published a collection of old 
Christmas Carols, which is now ready for delivery to the members. 


THE ARCH AOLOGIST, 


AND 


Journal of Anttquartan Setence. 
No. 5.—JANUARY, 1842. 


Mebielws of recent Antiquarian Works. 
SHAKESPEARIAN LITERATURE. 


1. Reasons for a new edition of Shakespeare’s Works, con- 
taining notices of the defects of former impressions, and 
pointing out the lately acquired means of illustrating the 
plays, poems, and biography of the poet. By J. Payne 
Collier, Esq., F.S.A. 8vo. pp. 52. Whittaker and Co. 

2. Amenities of Literature. By J. D’Israeli, D.C.L., F.S.A. 
8vo., 1841. (Concluding notice.) 

8. On the character of Sir John Falstaff, as originally ex- 
hibited by Shakespeare, in the Two Parts of King Henry 
IV. By James Orchard Halliwell, Esq., F.R.S., &c. 12mo. 
Pickering. 

4. Postscript to the sixth volume of the Pictorial Edition of 
the Works of Shakspere, detailing the plan for the com- 

_ pletion of that publication, which will include an analysis of 
the ascribed plays, a life of the poet, and a history of opinion 
on lis poetical character, and announcing a new library 
edition, edited by Charles Knight. S8vo. Pp. 18. 

We seem now-a-days to be trying to make amends for 
the carelessness of Warburton’s servant, and a comparatively 
VOL. I. O 
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new race of Shakespearian critics are favouring the world 
nearly every week with something new, or rather some new 
work, concerning our great dramatic bard, worth, of course, 
its weight in gold, and more than equivalent to a restoration 
of the dramatic: ‘‘ pye-bottoms’’ of the Somerset Herald. 
Among the heap thus presented to the public, we have, as 
might be expected, a considerable quantity of trash, with now 
and then a tract of more substantial mould ; and occasionally, 
though of rare occurrence, a production throwing really new 
light upon the history of the life and studies of the poet. One 
of the latter kind, however, has just appeared, from the pen 
of a writer highly distinguished in this branch of literature, 
and we take the earliest opportunity of drawing the attention 
of our readers to its contents, 

We allude to Mr. Collier’s “ Reasons for a new edition of 
Shakespeare’s Works,” in which he enters at considerable length 
into the deficiencies of former editions, and gives an.account of 
sources for correcting the text which have only recently come 
into his possession. Thus much we stated in our last number, 
when the pamphlet had only been issued a few days; but it 
has been the subject of considerable discussion during the past 
month, and has given rise to the announcement of another 
library edition by Mr. Knight, who, it appears, is dissa- 
tisfied with Mr. Collier’s ‘“‘ Reasons,” and has no doubt other 
“reasons” of his own, which he does no¢ publish, for this 
rivalry. ‘*It never rains, but it pours;” for it seems that it 
was likewise ‘* the intention of some members of the council: of 
the Shakespeare Society to recommend that an edition of the 
works of our great dramatist should be issued under the sanc- 
tion of that body,” but this project was abandoned when Mr. 
Collier announced his new edition. We think it is well that 
it was relinquished, and we should have lost nothing if “the 
intention” had been suffered to remain in the hands of * some 
members,” for the old proverb of “ too many cooks spoil the 


Se 
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broth” would probably have been verified, if the idea had been 
carried into effect. | 

Mr. Collier’s principal discoveries in the way of settling the 
text have been made by means of a copy of the first folio 
edition of Shakespeare, printed in 1623, in the library of Lord 
Francis Egerton, which, to use Mr. Collier’s own words, is 
‘‘more than ordinarily interesting on account of certain early 
manuscript corrections in a few of the plays, which will put an 
end to doubts on some passages of the original text, and will 
most satisfactorily illustrate and explain others not hitherto 
well understood.” The examples of the emendations thus ob- 
tained are of a most important and interesting character, and 
will alone give value to the proposed work. We shall select 
one of them, which occurs in All’s Well that Ends Weil, 
Act 11., scene 5 ; and is so obvious, that the moment it is men- 
tioned, it will seem wonderful how the editors and commen- 
tators could have overlooked it. It occurs in the last scene of 
the second act, after the king has compelled Bertram to marry 
Helena against his will; and Bertram has resolved to fly from 
her for ever before the consummation. SBertram’s speech to 
Parolles stands in the following manner, as originally printed 
in the folio of 1623 : — 


«I have writ my letters, casketed my treasure, 
Given order for our horses; and to-night, 
When I should take possession of the bride, 
And ere I do begin.” 


Thus the passage passed through the four early folio editions, 
and all others from Rowe downwards, excepting that, in some 
of the modern impressions, those who superintended them, not 
understanding the concluding hemistich above inserted, printed 
it as though Bertram had not finished his sentence, and was 
interrupted by Lafeu— 

‘« And ere I do begin % 


when, in reality, the whole alteration that is required to make 
O02 
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the sense perfect and intelligible is a single letter, and that 
letter is written in the margin of the copy of the first folio be- 
longing to Lord Francis Egerton. If we read 


«« End ere I do begin,” 


all that is necessary is accomplished, and the evident meaning 
is, that Bertram, escaping from the wife he has just been com- 
pelled to marry, resolves to end the union ere he begins it : — 


‘«T have writ my letters, casketed my treasure, 
Given order for our horses; and to-night, 
When I should take possession of the bride, 
End ere I do begin.” 


It must be acknowledged that this is a very easy and happy 
emendation, which does not admit of a moment’s doubt or 
dispute, and is of itself sufficient to stamp a value on the early 
manuscript emendations in Lord Francis Egerton’s copy of the 
first folio. But Mr. Knight is unwilling to allow their effici- 
ency, or at least he attempts to lessen their value by question- 
ing the date at which they were written. Mr. Knight asks 
‘« how are these manuscript corrections referred with any cer- 
tainty, or even probability, to the time of Charles I.?”’ and 
then he asks, ‘is paleeography so accurate?” If we answer 
the second question, we shall have answered the first, and 
shall therefore do so in the affirmative. We know, and so 
does every one, as well as Mr. Knight, that if these emendations 
‘‘ take their date beyond the Restoration, they are absolutely 
valueless, except as conjectural emendations.’’ Fortunately, 
however, Mr. Collier has shown himself, in his other works, 
better capable of judging of the date of MSS., than to attri- 
bute one of the time of Charles IT. to Charles I., or vice versd, 
and his opinion will therefore have weight with those who are 
capable themselves of deciding on such matters. But Mr. 
Knight sneers at every thing antiquarian, and yet he goes 
to Stratford upon Avon to ascertain whether Shakespeare's 


-_ 
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Sather could write his own name, a point of mighty importance, 
of course, in criticisms on the scn’s immortal works, more espe- 
cially to one who disdains to mix up matters-of-fact with poetry ! 
We have given the above as one instance, not perhaps the 
most remarkable, out of several others which Mr. Collier has 
noticed, and which are settled in an equally satisfactory man- 
ner, by means of the same manuscript, which has not been 
available to any former editor. But Mr. Collier is nearly 
as successful in the simple though laborious work of collating 
early printed editions within the reach of all his predecessors ; 
and the examples of their carelessness in this respect is rather 
surprising, when we consider how many eminent critics have 
professedly engaged in this manual labour. We say “ pro- 
fessedly,”’ for some time ago we collated a few of the plays in 
Boswell’s Malone with the first and second folios, and the har- 
vest of important corrections thence obtained gave us an in- 
sight into the manner in which the editors had performed a 
most necessary duty. We are induced to give one of these, 
from Acti., scene 2, of The Tempest. When Prospero ad- 
dresses Ferdinand :— 
—_———“ Come, 

I’ll manacle thy neck and feet together : 

Sea-water shalt thou drink, thy food shall be 

The fresh-brook muscles, withered roots, and husks 

Wherein the acorn cradled; follow !” 


Ferdinand exclaims : — 


66 No ° 
I will resist such entertainment, till 
Mine enemy has more pow’r.” [He draws. 


But what does Miranda allude to, when she immediately en- 
joins Prospero— 
‘© QO, dear father, 
Make not too rash a trial of him, for 
He’s gentle, and not fearful.” 
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All this, however, becomes clearer and more intelligible if we 
restore from the folio the original stage direction after the 
above speech of Ferdinand, which is, “* He draws, and ts 
charmed from moving.’ How much more meaning is thus 
given to the whole dialogue, especially when Ferdinand says 
afterwards :— 


‘* My spirits, as in a dream, are all bound up.” 


It is due to Mr. Knight to state that this stage-direction is 
correctly printed in the “ Pictorial Shakspere,’ a work which 
has certainly the merit of restoring many good readings from 
the first folio. We miss, however, any original information 
respecting Shakespeare, or his writings, in this picture-book. 
All the “illustrations” are taken from the variorum edition, 
without, in most cases, the slightest acknowledgment, although 
some of them are very ingeniously transposed, and thus, locis 
mutatis, may pass for original. Many of the woodcuts are 
quite disgraceful ; and we would mention one in particular, 
that of Falstaff lying for dead on the field of battle, as scarcely 
fitted for a farthing merriment book. What the family edi- 
tion, announced for publication by the editor of the * Pic- 
torial Shakspere,” niay turn out to be, is a question; but, as 
we are promised the same woodcuts and the same text, we can 
only anticipate the wonted mediocrity from that quarter. 

We have mentioned the J’empest, and we must not omit to - 
notice a discovery which Mr. Collier has made relative to the 
date of that play, which places some of the criticism upon it in 
a new light. He shows that it was performed at court on 
Hallowmas Night, 1611, and this fact entirely overthrows the 
whole of Chalmers’ reasoning on its date, who tried to prove 
that it was written in 1613. Mr. Hunter’s opinion on this 
point is most probably well known to our readers ; he considers 
it to be one of the early plays, and he supports his theory with 
great acuteness and learning. We agree with Mr. Hunter in 
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considering the epilogue to be no work of Shakespeare as late 
as 1611, and have only one objection—it is a strong one—to 
urge against the validity of his argument, viz. the imitation of 
the passage in Montaigne’s “ Essays,” which were not pub- 
lished for some years after the period to which Mr. Hunter 
assigns the composition of the play. Mr. Collier gives no de- 
cided opinion upon this point. ! 

On another question relative to the same play, Mr. Collier 
differs from Mr. Hunter, without showing any very clear 
grounds for his contrary opinion. It will be remembered that 
Meres includes a play called Love Labours Won among Shakes- 
peare’s, which Farmer supposed was the second title of All’s 
Well that Ends Weill, an opinion which was followed by every 
editor and critic, till Mr. Hunter alleged the superior claims of 
the Tempest to that title. If it is not a lost drama, we are in- 
clined to agree with Mr. Hunter in this appropriation, which 
he has supported with great cleverness and considerable proba- 
bility. Now Mr. Collier appears to differ from Mr. Hunter, 
solely on the ground that it was not produced with that title in 
1611. We would ask Mr. Collier if he rejects the second title 
of Twelfth Night, because Manningham omitted it in the notice 
of that play in his diary in 1602? 

Mr. Hunter’s new theories have shared the fate of all other 
new theories that are very different from the generally received 
opinions, and in themselves actually true — they have been 
ridiculed by reviewers, and neglected by the public. A violent 
tirade appeared against all of them at the time of their publi- 
-eation by a writer in the Quarterly Review, who actually con- 
jectured that Love Labours Won was the second title of Love’s 
Labours Lost! And this is in a review that has been adduced 
within the last few months as a “ smasher”’ of Mr. Hunter’s 
dissertation. We are tempted on that account to give an 
example of the reviewer’s extreme ignorance of his subject, 
although the article was inserted in a contemporary which we 
hold in the highest estimation. We are willing to believe that 
the editor admitted it by mistake, and that we shall be doing 


| 
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him a kindness by preventing a second error of the same 
kind. The following passage will be sufficient for our purpose. 
The reviewer has been ridiculing Mr. Hunter’s conjectures on 
the presumed sources of the J'empest, and he then proceeds 
to say— 


‘* We consider it very probable that he [i. e. Shakespeare] really 
had read Stithe’s ‘‘ History of Virginia” before the Tempest was 
written, and had not quite forgotten its contents when employed in 
the composition of the play.” 


Now, for the information of those of our readers who may be 
unacquainted with the work which is here alluded to, we beg 
to state that Stithe was not born till nearly a century after the 
death of Shakespeare, and that his “ History of Virginia” was 
not published till the year 1747!! Here, then, we have a 
writer presuming to pass judgment on the work of one of our 
most distinguished antiquaries, who quotes a work not printed 
before 1747, and certainly not written before 1700, as having 
been read and used by our great dramatic poet, who, as every 
body knows, died in 1616! 

Our readers must pardon us for this digression, but it arose 
immediately out of the subject of Mr. Collier’s pamphlet, and 
we are glad of the opportunity of doing some sort of justice to 
the efforts of the author of the ‘‘ Disquisition on the Tempest” 
in this line of literature, and of expressing a hope that his pro- 
mised collections on the other plays will not be long withheld 
from the public. We will now return to Mr. Collier’s pam- 


phlet, for the purpose of giving a curious example of what 


diligence and acuteness may still do for Shakespeare. In the 
Taming of the Shrew, Act iii. sc. 2, there is evidently a quo- 
tation of five short lines from a then popular ballad, * which,” 
says Mr. Collier, “ has hitherto been given as mere prose!”* It 


* This is not quite correct. It is generally given as two lines, as 
follows :— | 
‘‘ Nay, by Saint Jamy, I hold you a penny, 
A horse and a man is more than one, and yet not many.” 
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was the frequent custom of Shakespeare to make his low comic 
characters reply by some snatch of the kind; and the answer of 
Biondello, after he has been quibbling with Baptista about the 
arrival of Petruchio in strange apparel and on horseback, is of 
this kind :— 


“ Nay, by Saint Jamy, 
I hold you a penny, 
A horse and a man 
Is more than one, 
And yet not many.” 


And so much for Mr. Collier’s ‘‘ Reasons,” which we think 
are substantial ones ; and we shall look forward to the appear- 
ance of the proposed edition with great expectations that his 
promises will be most amply fulfilled. Every work that Mr. 
Collier has yet given to the world has been distinguished by 
the variety, value, and novelty of its contents; and when he 
tells us that the present project has occupied his attention for 
many years, we are quite justified in expecting an edition far 
superior to any of its predecessors. | 

We have placed the third volume of Mr. D’Israeli’s ‘‘ Ame- 
nities of Literature” at the head of this article, because it con- 
tains an interesting chapter respecting Shakespeare, and a strik- 
ing and correct history of his reputation and of the criticism 
on his works. This is a curious subject, and Mr. D’Israeli has 
done most ample justice to it in every respect. ‘ Shakespeare,” 
says Mr. D’Israeli, “‘ was destined to have his dramatic faculty 
contested by many successful rivals, to fall into neglect, to be 
rarely acted and less read, to appear barbarous and unintelli- 
gible, to be even discarded from the glorious file of dramatists 
by the anathemas of hostile criticism, and, finally, in the re- 
surrection of genius (a rare occurrence!) to emerge into uni- 
versal celebrity.” All this is historically described by Mr. 
D’Israeli in that attractive manner which-has rendered his 
works so popular. He gives us also a few original observations, 
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well deserving of attention, from which we may extract the 
following :— : 


«‘The prototype of the wonderful Caliban has not hitherto been 
discovered, but the fairies of the popular mythology became the crea- 
tures of his own imagination. Middleton first opened the incanta- 
tion of the witches. The Hecate of Middleton is a mischief-brooding 
hag, gross and tangible, and her ‘ spirits black, white, and grey,’ with 
her ‘ devil-toad, devil-ram, devil-cat, and devil-dam,’ disturb their 
spells by the familiar drollery of their names, and their vulgar in- 
stincts. Out of this ordinary, domestic witchcraft, the mightier poet 
raised ‘the weird sisters.’ The dramatic personages which seem to 
me peculiar to Shakespeare, and in which he evidently revelled, serv- 
ing his purposes on very opposite occasions, are his clowns and do- 
mestic fools. Yet his most famous comic personage, the fat knight, 
was the rich graft on the miserable scion of Sir John Oldcastle in an 
old play; the slight hint of ‘a mere pampered glutton’ was idealized 
into that inimitable variety of human nature combined in one man— 
at once so despicable and so delightful !” 


This last-mentioned subject has been very fully investigated 
by Mr. Halliwell, in his “ Essay on the Character of Falstaff,” 
and, by the aid of recently-discovered evidence, he has been en- 
abled, we think, to place it in a very clear light. In Mr. Hal- 
liwell’s tract will also be found some curious particulars respect- 
ing Shakespeare, obtained from manuscripts in the Bodleian 
library, which have not previously been published. 


Dresses and Decorations of the Middle Ages. By Henry 
Shaw, F.S.A. ' 


This beautiful work, which may be truly termed historical, has 
now progressed with increasing interest, as far as the sixteenth 
part; and too much cannot be said on the correct and brilliant 
manner in which the subjects have been executed. To the few 
who may yet be unacquainted with this elegant publication, it 
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will be requisite to mention, that so far from being a mere col- 
lection of tunics, hose, and shoon, it is replete with very extra- 
ordinary representations of individuals eminent in the history 
of our own country, and in that of other states of Europe. In- 
stance the portraits, and most faithful they evidently are, of 
King Edward III., and of his warlike son, the hero of Crecy 
and Poictiers ; of their effeminate and ill-fated successor, Rich- 
ard ; of King Henry V.; Henry VI., and Queen Margaret of 
Anjou; Richard III., and his Queen Anne; Prince Arthur, 
and a most royal group of the sovereigns of Europe; knights 
of the garter in the reign of our Henry VII. at the altar of St. 
George; besides these, and not at all inferior in interest, un- 
doubted portraits of the poets Chaucer and Occleve. These 
have not been repeated from the copies of copies, in the usual 
manufactory style, but have all been most carefully rendered 
from contemporary originals, most of them from sources pre- 
viously unknown. 

The other subjects of the engravings are extremely various : 
in the department of personal habiliments must be particu- 
larly noticed the vestments worn by that great political prelate, 
Becket, now drawn, for the first time, from the originals, which 
are still preserved with religious care at Sens, and which are 
deeply interesting on other accounts besides the beauty of their 
ornaments. The series of ornamental utensils, musical instru- 
ments, furniture, gold, silver, and enamelled plate, and stained 
glass, sometimes shewn together in the views of furnished apart- 
ments, are all of the highest interest, and pictorially of great 
value. The figuresof St. Agnes, and of the two lovely women 
playing on the harp and organ, are examples of singular beauty ; 
and in these we are more forcibly struck with the elegance of the 
ancient dresses, and with admiration at the minute finish and 
brilliant colouring of Mr. Shaw’s transcripts. 

The printed descriptions which accompany the plates are 
written in a very clear though concise manner, and contain 
much curious and original information; and the numerous 
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illustrations which are ingeniously intermixed with them, tend 
most materially to elucidate many curious habits and customs 
of bygone times. These illustrations, which have been printed 
in colours from wood-blocks, but which have all the effect of 
having been coloured elaborately by hand, form a convincing 
proof of the capability of this species of decoration being carried 
out to great advantage ; the attempts hitherto made have been 
so carelessly managed, as to deter rather than encourage its 
general introduction. 

We earnestly recommend to Mr. Shaw’s consideration, that it 
will be absolutely necessary, at the conclusion of this work, which 
we trust is yet remote, to accompany it by a table of contents, 
arranged in the most strictly chronological order, as the value 
of such a collection, and the instruction to be derived from it, 
depends much on being able to trace clearly, by comparison, 
the several alterations in the various styles of art in a regular 
progression. , 

Such works as these must eventually do much good ; and we 
yet hope that the antiquaries of the thirtieth century, if the 
world should last so long, may not chronicle the nineteenth as 
a total blank in the history of the decorative arts. 


Les Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles. Edition revue sur les Textes 
originaux, et précédée d’une Introduction, par Le Roux de 
Lincy. 2 vols. sm. 8vo. Paris, 1841. 


M. Le Roux de Lincy is very favourably known in the 
world by his publications and illustrations of old French 
literature. He has done a service to literary antiquarianism 
by his edition of the celebrated collection of Tales known by 
the title of the «‘ Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles,” and we hope 
that it will be followed by a similar edition of the once popu- 
lar Collection of Tales of the Queen of Navarre. These 
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old story-books, besides the wit and naiveté of the tales them- 
selves, are of great importance in the history of nations. Few 
of the tales current in the middle ages were the invention of 
the writers; they were most of them legends of great anti- 
quity, coeval with and wrapped up in the origin of the people 
themselves, and by collecting the tales of different nations we 
find hundreds of new points of affinity and kindred which were 
not observed in any other form. Most of the tales which were 
popular in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in England 
and France had appeared at an earlier period, in the form of 
fabliaux, and under different shapes we trace them to a still 
more remote antiquity. Many of them are found also in the 
same or similar forms among the people of the East, and it 
becomes an interesting question to trace their connexion or 
transmission. 

Of a book so well known as the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles,” 
we can only speak briefly or at great length. We will, there- 
fore, merely observe that it appears to be extremely well 
edited by M. Le Roux de Lincy, who has added a valuable 
introduction, some illustrative notes, a list of the different 
forms under which each tale has appeared, and a biblio- 
graphical list of editions. The accomplished editor of this 
book has, we understand, nearly ready for publication a work 
on French popular proverbs. 


Annals of the University and Town of Cambridge. By Charles © 
Henry Cooper. Cambridge. 8vo. Parts I. and Il. 


The author of this book has preferred making a chronicle, 
rather than a history, of the University of Cambridge. It is 
a plan much easier of execution, and not without its peculiar 
utility; yet we cannot help feeling, in the perusal, that we 
have a dry and naked skeleton, where we should wish for a 
body composed of flesh and bones. It is hardly necessary for 
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us to state our opinion of the manner in which Mr. Cooper 
has executed his task, because that task consists in little more 
than pasting together in chronological order a number of ex- 
tracts brought from different sources. We cannot but praise 
the industry with which he has made his collections, which 
appear to have been the work of a few years; and we think 
that he has brought together a considerable quantity of valu- 
able matter. We are inclined to say that in his wish to make 
his book copious, Mr. Cooper has inserted a few things which 
are scarcely worth insertion; for instance, we would ask what 
connexion with Cambridge he discovers in the entry under the 
year 1214. | 


«© The king, by a writ tested at Nottingham on the 16th of Au- 
gust, directed to Engell de Cigoni, constable of Cambridge, notified 
that he had sent to him, Thomas de Erdinton and Henry de Ver 
[why not Vere ?] to signify to him certain things which could not 
be communicated by writing, and requiring him to give credence to 
them in all matters relating to the custody of his (the king’s) castles 
and possessions.” 


Engelard de Cigoni (not Engel/, Mr. Cooper seems to have 
mistaken or overlooked the contraction) was one of King 
John’s most zealous partizans, and was constable of many 
places besides Cambridge: there is no reason why all the 
other writs directed to him by the king, on his private busi- 
ness, should not have been inserted as well as this. Although 
we are not inclined to find fault with the book, we must ob- 
serve that Mr. Cooper shows ignorance of general history 
which leads him into errors of different kinds, and he is very 
inaccurate in names. We think, for instance, that ‘ Guido 
de Lezing, the king’s brother” (p. 46), required some expla- 
nation.. At the beginning of the first part the author has 
carefully collected together all the notices of Roman antiqui- 
ties found in the neighbourhood of Cambridge, for which he 
deserves our thanks. When, however, at p. 15, he dates the 
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rules of the gild at Cambridge preserved in MS. Cotton. Tib. 
B. V., in 1050, we become convinced either that he has never 
seen the document in question, or that he is perfectly ignorant 
of palzography, and has been misled by following the opinion 
of some one utterly incapable of judging of the antiquity of 
manuscripts. Similarly, when (p. 23) he repeats the story of 
the Croyland monks from the continuation of Ingulf, he does 
not appear to be aware that there are strong reasons for 
doubting the authenticity of Ingulf and his continuators. 
But what appears to us most strange is, that when on this 
subject and on the glomereili he refers to Prickett and Wright’s 
edition of Fuller, he makes no allusion to the remarkable dis- 
covery by Mr. Wright of the glomerelli in the University of 
Orleans, which proves beyond a doubt the connexion between 
the two universities in their early history. 

We have marked several other inaccuracies in our copy of 
these “‘ Annals,’ to which we might have called Mr. Cooper’s 
attention, but it is by no means our wish to criticize the book 
with severity. On the contrary, we wish him every success in 
his labours, and we would encourage him (as we would encou- 
rage every other person) in his endeavours’ to illustrate the 
history of his native town, for we suppose that he is a native 
of Cambridge. As the other numbers appear, we shall return 
to the subject, perhaps more in detail. It is difficult to review 
a book satisfactorily before it is completed. 


The Second Book of the Travels of Nicander Nucius, of Cor- 
cyra. Edited from the original Greek MS. in the Bodleian 
Library, with an English translation, by the Rev. J. A. 
Cramer, DD. 4to. London, 1841. Published by the 
Camden Society. 


This work is more singular and curious than valuable. It 
contains an account of England by a Greek, who visited 
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this country in the time of Henry VIII., and is remarkable as 
showing the opinion of Britain entertained at that early period 
by a foreigner ; but the means of information of our traveller 
were so very limited, that his work adds little or nothing to 
our previous knowledge of the history and habits of that time. 
His mistakes in history and chronology are preposterous ; but 


his attention seems especially to have been directed to ecclesi- 


astical affairs: and some of the particulars he relates respect- 
ing the suppression of monastic institutions are new and inte- 
resting, if they are to be relied upon, which we very much 
doubt. In fact, there is so much evident exaggeration in some 
parts of the book, that a degree of doubt necessarily attaches 
itself to other relations, the accuracy of which we have no cer- 
tain means of testing. 

Our author gives a somewhat classical description of our 
great metropolis. If we may believe Nicander Nucius, our 
ladies, at the time of the bluff King Harry, were a most ami- 
able race, and by no means disposed to resent the indignities 
offered to the fair sex by their sovereign. What a delightful 
state of society for the men must the following have been :— 


‘«« Almost all, indeed, except the nobles, and those in attendance 
on the royal person, pursue mercantile concerns. And not only does 
this appertain to men, but it devolves in a very great extent upon 
women also. And to this they are wonderfully addicted. And one 
may see in the markets and streets of the city married women and 
damsels employed in arts, and barterings, and affairs of trade undis- 
guisedly. But they display great simplicity and absence of jealousy 
in their usages towards females. For not only do those who are of 
the same family and household kiss them on the mouth with saluta- 
tions and embraces, but even those, too, who have never seen them. 
And to themselves this appears by no means indecent.”—P. 10. 


All this, however, is a trifle to what the author says concern- 
ing the Irish ladies at p. 25, where there is an absolute libel 
against the ancient ‘ Pats’”’ of both sexes, which we decline 
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quoting. Ofcourse Henry’s wives come in for their share ; 
and, to do the Corcyrean justice, he has certainly contrived to 
make the most of his subject,and has crammed his readers 
with some abominable misrepresentations. 

With all “errors of description,’’ however, there is a great 
deal of amusement to be gleaned in a perusal of this work. 
We think that all of it must be received with considerable cau- 
tion, and we very much question if any part of it ought to be 
taken as an authority. ‘The speeches of Henry, on occasion of 
the suppression of the monasteries, must, we apprehend, be in- 
cluded in this general verdict ; and we much regret that the 
narrative does not enter more fully into the character and social 
habits of the English at that time. Information of this kind 
would have beena valuable addition to our history of the pe- 
_ riod ; but we cannot see the utility or value of disjointed scraps 
of information on general history, when the writer of them is 
entirely without means of ascertaining their truth with any 
accuracy. ‘The notes to this volume do not serve very much 
to clear up the mistakes of the text; the greater part of 
them are taken from works of comparatively slight authority. 


An Account of the Roman Road from Allchester to Dorchester, 
and other Roman remains in the neighbourhood. By the 
Rev. Robert Hussey, B.D. Student of Christ Church. 1841. 


This tract is “‘ the substance of a Paper read to the Oxford 
Ashmolean Society, Nov. 9, 1840,” and is a valuable addition 
to the records of local antiquarian research, inasmuch as it 
contains an accurate and minute account of all the vestiges 
that are at present discernible, of the Roman road between 
the two stations above named. 

These towns (both of them situate in Oxfordshire): have 
always been known by tradition, as well as by the numerous 
remains and excavations still evident, to have been the site of 
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extensive Roman stations; a fact too equally apparent by 
the termination of their modern names. Dorchester was 
anciently the city of an episcopal see, the glories of which 
have long since passed away, and left but the architectural 
remains of its once rich cathedral. It is to save from 
the destruction to which such works of antiquity are con- 
tinually liable, from the frequent changes of the surface 
of the soil, that Mr. Hussey has, with praiseworthy zeal, un- 
dertaken minutely to research, and faithfully to record, the 
present state of this road; a road which has been frequently 
confounded with the Akemen Street, and erroneously described 
under that name by Camden. The work is much enriched by a 
chart of the lime of the road taken from the ordnance map, and 
also by an excellent drawing by the Rev. W. L. Brown, M.A., 
late Student of Christ Church, being a “ Plan of the ground 
containing remains of the Roman Camp at Allchester.” 

We extract the following account of this interesting piece 
of road from the introduction to Mr. Hussey’s work. 


‘It seems evident that this road must be the same which is men- 
tioned by Richard of Cirencester, in the route from York to (near) 
Southampton. In the eighteenth iter Richard gives the distance from 
fElia Castra (Allchester) to Doroclivie (Dorchester) as fifteen miles ; 
and the editor in his comment on the place observes, that the road 
‘runs plainly almost all the way to Dorchester.’ The true distance 
from Allchester to Dorchester by this line is sixteen miles, one more 
than Richard reckons; but this variation is inconsiderable, being 
much less than what is found in many of the numerals of the old 
itineraries. About half of it has been traced by the antiquaries 
above named (Camden, Plot, Stukely, Warton). The course of the 
road can be seen on examination every where, except in a few por- 
tions, so small, that the direction is easily recovered; and these 
intervals lie towards the middle of the whole distance ; so that at 
each end it is most plain. 

“To begin, then, from the north, the road passes through the 
middle of the area of Allchester in the form of a high ridge, which 
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is continued through the meadows to the south, in a course a little 
westward of Merton. It is now about twenty yards in width, being 
measured over the curve of the surface, which was the regular width 
of the Via Pretoria in a camp, and about two feet and a half high; 
but small portions of it have been removed in some places. In 
Stukely’s time it seems to have been larger; for he describes it as 
having been ‘ elevated into a ridge of a hundred foot breadth, and two 
little ditches all along the sides.’ This was when much of this country 
was not enclosed ; there are no ditches now, and the road has plainly 
been dug through and carried away every here and there. When 
opened in a part near Allchester, it was found to be made of broken 
stones laid on a bed of black mould. The bed of stones may be found 
in any part by thrusting a stick a few inches into the turf on it; 
but probably the greater part of the stones which covered it have 
been removed, even where they are most abundant ; for it has been 
used as a stone-quarry by the farmers of the neighbourhood in more 
than one place.” 


In thus noticing the zeal and ability with which this inquiry 
and research have been undertaken by Mr. Hussey, our prin- 
cipal motive is to instigate others, each in their own locality, 
to “go and do likewise,” and thus to record in history those 
interesting traces and remains of antiquity which the increase 
of population, the cultivation of the soil, and the embankments 
of the railway, are fast obliterating from the surface of the 
country. 


Chronicon Mirabile; or, Extracts from Parish Registers, 
principally in the North of England. 8vo. London, 
1841. 


We can scarcely imagine a more useful work to the bio- 
grapher, or a more amusing one to the lover of quaintness, 
than a collection like the present. We are indebted for it to 
Sir Cuthbert Sharp, one of our most eminent Northern anti- 

quaries; and the selection has been made with great ability. 
P2 
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Some readers might think that a collection of extracts from 
such books as parish registers, those memorials of people who 
were born to live, and lived to die, with scarcely a feature to 
distinguish their movements in life, would be dull and unin- 
teresting. We give a few extracts which, we think, will prove 
the contrary. 

‘‘ Hart. Thomas Wilkinson de Elwick.—bur. 26 Jan., 1630. 

“Wind and snow, 
The sorest day that ever did blow. 

‘William, son to Thomas Spaine, who had been but three or four 
days at Thorp Bolmer, and suffered his child to wander, being but 
two years old, he was sought four days by the parishioners, and 
found the sixth day dead in the cow-close.—bur. 2 March, 1631. _ 

“‘ HigsLEDEN. Elizabeth Hall, bastard daughter of James Hall, 
born 17 Aug., 1657, for he refused to be married, being (ut vulgo) 
a quaker ; baptized afterwards on a fashion. 

‘“‘ BRancepatH. 1740, 23 Ap. Memorandum that the scattered 
bones of Michael Robinson, late schoolmaster at Cornsey; were 
found upon Billyhill in this parish, he having been lost from Mar- 
tinmass last, and found April 21st, providentially finding a mastiff- 
dog eating of him; there was only left the scull and both legs, also 
his cloths.—bur. | 

* WHITBURN. 1662, 17 Aug. The abjuration of the solemn league 
and covenant was publicly read in the parish church of Whickhian, 
in time of divine service. 

** DurHam. 1568. Mem. that a certain Italian brought into the | 
city of Durham, the 11th day of June in the year abovesaid, a very 
strange and monstrous serpent, in length sixteen feet, in quantity 
and dimensions greater than a great horse, which was killed and 
taken by special policy in Ethiopia, within the Turk’s dominions. 
But before it was killed, it had devoured, as it is credibly thought, 
more than a thousand persons, and destroyed a whole country ! 

“« ConscLirr.—There was left and made fast in a window of Cuth- 
bert Smith’s of Nether Conscliff on Monday in the morning, being the 
last day of January, 1602, a man-child, new-born, with a letter and 
ten shillings ina kerchief fastened about the child: neither the father 
nor the mother, nor the bringer of it thither known. The said child 
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was christened on Candlemass day following, being the second of 
February, in Conscliff church, by Mr. W. Calam, Vicar there, who 
was one of the godfathers, and Christopher Richardson the younger, 
the other, with Cuthbert Smith’s maid, the godmother: and he 
was named Tychius. 

“‘Bretrorp. 28 Julv, 1792. Hailstones, or rather pieces of ice, 
some of them weighing ten ounces and filling a beer-glass when dis- 
solved, were said to have fallen this day at Newcastle. A few days 
before, at Trindon, Durham, hailstones, four inches by three in cir- 
cumference, fell during a thunderstorm, and destroyed a.large field 
of wheat, broke two hundred panes of glass in one house, killed 
poultry, and knocked down pigeons on the wing. 

“4 Aug., 1792. Riots at Berwick for some days past, on account 
of several surgeons and others stealing’ several dead bodies out of 
the churchyard.” 


A LEGEND OF CARNAC. 


Nobody—no, not even a Celtic antiquary of the first water 
—can form any idea of a Druidical monument, who has not 
visited Carnac, on the coast of Brittany. Imagine from twelve 
to fifteen hundred stones, or rather rocks, many of them of 
colossal magnitude, standing upright, at moderate distances 
from each other, in eleven parallel lines, and covering a very 
considerable extent of level ground! Seen in the dusk of 
evening, they give you the idea of an army of giants, and it is 
by no means wonderful if they are regarded with superstition 
by the ignorant peasantry. Among the many stories told to 
account for the origin of this singular group, the one most 
generally believed is, that it is the army of Julius Cesar turned 
into stone by the holy Saint Corneli (or Cornelius), the patron 
of the church of the neighbouring village. | 
_ It appears that, in the time of “ King Cesar,” the good man 
Corneli was pope of Rome. By some circumstance or other he 
had grievously offended the king, who declared his intention of 
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putting him to death. St. Corneli, terrified beyond measure 
by King Cesar’s threats, determined to seek safety by flight; — 
and, in order to escape the vigilance of his pursuers, he con- 
cealed himself in the ear of an ox. Having in this manner 
passed the gates of Rome, when he arrived at a sufficient dis- 
tance from the city, he left his hiding-place and took to his 
own heels, and, by dint of hard running, came to the neigh- 
bourhood of Carnac. Here he made a halt, supposing himself 
far beyond the reach of his enemies ; but, on turning his head, 
judge of his surprise at beholding the army of King Cesar 
close at hand, determined to take him dead or alive. ‘The saint 
found himself again obliged to trust to his heels for safety, and 
fled over the fields with amazing rapidity; but the army of 
King Cesar continued their pursuit, till the fugitive found 
himself suddenly on the sea-shore, in imminent danger of being 
surrounded by his foes. In this emergency the saint turned 
round, and summoned up courage to look at his terrible pur- 
suers, when, behold ! each soldier stood in his place in the rank, 
turned into an enormous mass of stone, and there he will remain 
till the end of the world. 

King Cesar was himself a prudent fellow: at the bottom, 
he was rather afraid of the saint; and in order not to endanger 
his own person, and that he might see how the affair would 
turn out before he interfered, he kept at a distance of two 
leagues behind his army. But all was to no purpose; King 
Czesar was petrified like the rest, and you will find him pros- 
trated and broken by storms of many ages, at a place called . 
Loc-Maria-Koer, As might reasonably be expected, King — 
Cesar was considerably bigger than any of his soldiers or sub- 
jects; to judge by his portly relic, the worthy monarch was a 
fine tall fellow of just sixty-four feet high. Not far from 
where he lies in his glory, at a spot named Hellen, is a large 
mound of earth or barrow. Under this mound is concealed 
‘“‘ King Caesars treasure ;” many a mouth has watered after the 
gold and jewels that are buried there, but no one has yet ven- 
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_ tured to dig them up, for they are not only placed at a great 
depth under the surface of the ground, but they are guarded 
by a devil who never quits his station. 

Such is the legend of Carnac, as related by the peasantry of 
the neighbourhood. Similar stories may be found in other 
countries connected with these remarkable monuments of the 
fabulous ages of the history of nations. The Rollright Stones, 
in Oxfordshire, are believed by the peasantry to be an army of 
petrified soldiers, W. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


December 2. Hudson Gurney, Esq., V.P., in the chair. A paper 
was read from Mr. Halliwell, accompanying drawings by Mr. J. A. 
Cahusac, of fresco-paintings discovered on the walls of the church of 
Islip, near Oxford. Islip is said to have been the birthplace of Ed- 
ward the Confessor ; and some part of the church is very ancient, 
apparently the remains of an older structure than the present. The 
paintings discovered in it, about eight years ago, are on the walls of 
the more modern part, and are apparently of the middle of the fifteenth 
century. There is reason for believing that the whole of the church 
was painted in this manner ; but as it is covered with five or six coats 
of whitewash, of different ages, the task of discovery is very tiresome, 
and not very satisfactory, as the figures are necessarily much damaged. 
The part uncovered at present represents the three kings presenting 
their offerings to the infant Jesus, a very popular subject at that time. 

Clement Taylor Smythe, Esq. communicated an account of a dis- 
covery of a Roman building at a place called the Slade, at Boughton 
Montchelsea, in Kent, the property of C. Wickham Martin, Esq. 
The Slade is the name given to the valley in which the ruins of the 
building were found. It appears that on the slope of the adjacent 
rising ground for many years the labourers have disinterred a variety 
of urns containing bones, as well as entire skeletons; and these 
sepulchral remains were so frequently found, that it was supposed 
that vestiges of dwelling-houses could not be far distant. Recent 
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excavations for agricultural purposes verified the presage afforded by 
the urns. The building, which appears to have been a villa rustica, 
or rather perhaps a farm-house, was between sixty and seventy feet 
in length, and about thirty in width. For part of the site, the solid 
freestone rock, forming the slope of a hill, had been hewn away to 
the depth of about twenty feet. The house consisted of six rooms. 
The first, on the south, contained a furnace, in which was an abun- 
dance of charcoal; this room was connected by a door with a large 
central apartment with two semi-circular projections, and heated by 
means of a hypocaust, which also gave warmth, by the means of a flue 
through the wall, to one of the remaining rooms, about ten feet square; 
this had a communication with another of about the same dimensions, 
to the east, which was the only room with an external door. The 
room facing the north, of about eight feet by twelve, was also semi- 
circwar; when discovered, the walls exhibited the pristine colouring 
in fresco. None of the rooms had any remains of tesselated pave- 
ments, but the floorings were composed of pounded tiles, lime, and 
gravel, cemented together with an almost impenetrable solidity. The 
coins found among the ruins are of the latest period of as Roman 
occupation of Britain. 

A.plan of the remains, by Mr. Bird, and coloured ‘soa _ 
Mr. Charles, were exhibited in illustration of the paper. 

It is to be regretted that the owner of the property did not cause 
these remains to be preserved ; instead of which, they were destroyed 
almost as soon as discovered. 

lt is very evident, that unless some speedy and effectual measure 
be quickly adopted to stay the destruction of the works of ancient 
art, which are daily being sacrificed to ignorance and utilitarianism 
throughout England, the present age will be referred to by posterity 
as one of an anomalous and contradictory character, affecting con- 
servatism and tolerating destructiveness. The government, and the 
Society of Antiquaries, could perhaps furnish the best means to 
counteract this growing evil. 

December 9. Hudson Gurney, Esq. in the chair. Three letters 
were read; one from Mr. Faulkner, of Fulham, describing a stone sar- 
cophagus, containing a female skeleton, found at Notting-hill, near 
Bayswater ; a second, from J. W. Ross, Esq., containing an account 
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of Druidical remains in one of the Scilly Islands; and another, a 
letter from the Rev. Mr. Dashwood, communicating a list of persons 
committed for taking part in an insurrection against the ‘‘ common- 
wealth” at Norwich. 

A paper by Mr. Cole was read, on the subject of the Regalia made 
for the Coronation of Charles the Second, and which now forms a 
part of the crown jewels.—The coronation of Charles the Second was 
appointed to be solemnised on the 7th of February, 1660-1, but, for 
many ‘‘ weighty reasons,” it was deferred to the 23d of April follow- 
ing. One of the ‘‘ weighty reasons” may have been the want of 
regalia for the occasion, for we learn from a manuscript of that 
period, entitled The Preparations for His Majesty’s Coronation, 
collected by Sir Edward Walker, Knight, Garter King-at-Arms,” that 
because through the rapine of the then “ unhappy times” all the royal 
ornaments and regalia theretofore preserved from age to age in the 
treasury of the church at Westminster, had been taken away, sold 
and destroyed, the committee (appointed to order the ceremony) met 
divers times, not only to direct the remaking of such royal ornaments 
and regalia, but even to settle the form and fashion of each parti- 
cular, all of which did then retain the old names and fashions, 
although they had been newly made and prepared by orders given 
to the Earl of Sandwich, Master of the Great Wardrobe, and Sir 
Gilbert Talbot, Knight, Master of the Jewel-house; whereupon the 
Master of the Jewel-house had an order to provide two imperial 
crowns set with precious stones; the one to be called St. Edward’s 
crown, wherewith the king was to be crowned ; and the other to be 
put on after his coronation, before his majesty’s return to West- 
minster Hall. Also an orb of gold, with a cross, set with precious 
stones; a sceptre with a cross, set with precious stones, called St. 
Edward’s ; a sceptre, with a dove, set with precious stones; a long 
sceptre, or staff of gold, with a cross upon the top and a pike at the 
foot, of steel, called St. Edward’s staff; a ring with a ruby, a pair 
of gold spurs, a chalice and patera of gold, an ampulla for the oil, 
and a spoon and two ingots of gold, the one a pound, the other a 
mark, for the king’s two offerings. And the Master of the Great 
Wardrobe had orders “to provide the ornaments, to be called St. 
Edward’s, wherein the King was to be crowned; and among other 
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things the armilla of the fashion of a stole, made of the cloth of gold. 
to be put about the neck, and fastened above and beneath the 
elbows with silk ribands.” By documents subsequently referred to, 
it appeared that the new regalia were made by Sir Robert Vyner, 
the king’s goldsmith; and Mr. Cole produced an official copy of a 
treasury order, dated the 20th of June, 1662, for payment to Vyner 
of 21,9781. 9s. 11d. ; and an original receipt, dated the 1st of July, 
1662, given by Vyner for 5,5001., part of the 21,9871. 9s. 11d., 
‘«‘ due and payable to him for two crownes, two sceptres, and a globe 
of gold sett with diamonds, rubyes, saphires, emeralds, and pearls; 
St. Edwardes staffe, the armilla, ampull, and other the regalia, all of 
gold provided by him for his majesty’s coronation ; and fora crowne, 
mace, chayne, and badge for Garter King-at-armes ; 17 collars, 17 
Georges, and 5 garters of the Order of St. George, and 75 badges 
of the Order of the Bath, all of gold: divers parcells of guilt plate 
given to the peeres and others, for new years guifts, and at christen- 
ings, 18 large maces, and divers other parcells of guilt and white 
plate. All which, together with some necessaries for His Majesty’s 
jewel-house, amounting to the sum of 21,978]. 9s. 11d., are acknow- 
ledged under the hand of Sir Gilbert Talbot, Knight, Master of his: 
Majesty’s Jewell-howse, to have been delivered in by the said Robert 
Vyner, and accordingly received for His Majesty’s service.”’ 

Mr. Lemon exhibited an original petition from the President, 
Council, and Fellows of the Royal Society to King George the First, 
praying for license to hold lands in mortmain, and to purchase other 
lands from moneys bequeathed to the Society by various individuals 
since their charter of incorporation, to an amount not exceeding one 
thousand pounds per annum. ‘This petition was signed by Sir Isaac 
Newton, the President of the Society, in a remarkably fine, bold 
hand, being then in his 82nd year. His signature is placed opposite 
the seal of the Society, and at the back are the signatures of the 
members of the Council, including some of the most distinguished 
names of the period. It appears from the minutes of the Council 
that this petition was signed in June, 1724, and its prayer granted 
by a license under the great seal in the month of April following. 
It appears that the first petition was lost, and a new one framed by 
the direction of the Council. | 
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_ A paper by George Godwin, Jun. Esq., was read, on certain 
marks discoverable on the stones of various buildings erected in the 
middle ages. It seems that about three years ago the attention of 
the writer was first drawn to the fact, that the stones both inside 
and outside various ancient buildings in England bore, in many 
cases, a peculiar symbol or mark, which was evidently the work of 
the original builders. It immediately occurred to him that these 
marks, if collected and compared, might assist in connecting the 
various bands of operatives, who, under the protection of the church 
—mystically united—spread themselves over Europe during the 
middle ages, and are known as the Free Masons. 

This view was confirmed when, during a recent visit to the interior 
of France, Mr. Godwin found in the city of Poitiers, in several cases, 
not merely similar marks, but the identical devices, although on 
buildings of a different date from those in England. 

Drawings were exhibited of a number of the marks from Gloucester 
Cathedral, Bristol Cathedral, the church of St. Mary Radcliff in the 
same city, Malmsbury Abbey Church, the parish church at Ciren- 
cester, Furness Abbey, Lancashire, and some others in England; 
also from the churches St. Pierre, and St. Radégonde in Poitiers. 
Several of the marks on these last named buildings are also found, 
as was seen by the diagrams, on Cheetham’s College, Manchester, 
and on Furness Abbey. In length these marks vary from two to 
seven inches ; they are formed by a single line slightly indented, 
and consist chiefly of crosses, known masonic symbols, emblems of 
eternity and of the trinity, the double triangle, the trowel, the 
square, &c. &c. The fish, a well known and much used symbol of 
our Saviour in the early Christian Church, occurs frequently both in 
England and France. 

The object of the paper was simply to draw attention to the fact, 
in. the hope that a large collection of those marks might be made in 
England, France, and Germany (where more recently they have 
also been found), so that they might be properly investigated and 
compared. As Mr. Godwin justly observed, in conclusion, no cir- 
cumstance which promises to throw the smallest additional light on 
the early history of those wonderful men to whom we owe so many 
fine buildings, can be deemed unworthy of consideration. 
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December 16.— A paper by Mr. C. R. Smith was read on Ro- 
man Remains discovered in London during the present year, on 
the site of the Exchange, in St. Paul’s Churchyard in Cornhill. 
The writer observed, in reference to former communications made 
to the Society, he had deduced proofs of the gradual spread of 
Roman London from the numerous sepulchral interments excavated 
in the very heart of the city as marked by the line of the Roman 
wall, which, from these and other evidences, must have been built 
at alate period, probably at the time of Theodosius. The discoveries 
of the site of the Exchange fully confirm this conclusion previously 
arrived at, and also indicate the probable epoch when the Roman 
town had advanced thus far from the borders of the Thames. 
About the centre of the site dug for the new Exchange an ancient 
gravel-pit was thrown open, doubtless dug when the Roman town 
was initsinfancy. This pit had been filled in with refuse matter from 
the adjacent shops and houses, and subsequently covered over with 
a stratum of gravel, on which buildings were erected, the ruins of 
which were met with during the late excavations. In the pit were 
found many objects of interest; among. them may be noticed a 
strygil, sandals of leather, made right and left, and ornamented with 
reticulated work; knives on two of which are the makers’ names; 
lamps, fibulz; stili, beads and coins of Vespasian and Domitian. A 
number of small wooden implements were also found, which appear 
to have been used in weaving; indeed, on one of them a quantity of 
wove wool still adhered. Sketches of some of the articles found, 
and also of a fragment of Roman masonry, were exhibited. Mr. 
C. R. 8. stated that the repeated * annoyances he experienced from 


* Personal violence was in one instance threatened, and a detailed 
account was furnished:to the committees, but the petition was not 
attended to or noticed, and the grievance remained unredressed. ‘3 

The Literary Gazette, Saturday, December 18, justly observes, 
‘“‘We can imagine such conduct among the savages in the centre of 
Africa; but we confess it seems strange to us that such a thing 
should be allowed to occur in the centre of the City of London, in 
the year 1841.” The fact is that when a lot of purse-proud, ignorant 
tradesmen get together, and form what they call a committee, they 
don’t know how to behave themselves. 
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persons employed by the City Improvements and Gresham Com- 
mittee were almost tantamount to his entire exclusion from the 
. works, notwithstanding he‘ possessed a written order of admission 
from Mr. Tile, the architect ; and that, had not his researches been 
So systematically obstructed, many more important discoveries would 
have been recorded, and works of ancient art, now entirely lost, have 
been preserved. 

At the junction of St. Paul’s Churchyard with Cheapside, the 
ruins of an extensive domestic building were noticed ; the hypocaust 
remained in a shattered state, with walls and portions of a coloured 
tessellated pavement, which could have been opened at a trifling 
expense; but research was prohibited by the ‘‘ City Authorities,” 
Under the ruins were coins of Magnentius, Decentius, and Valerio, 
which are here again useful in affixing the date of the building. 

The discoveries made in Cornhill are confined to those of a thick 
wall crossing the street opposite Bank Buildings, and of a superb 
specimen of the red earthenware termed Samian, the ornamental 
figures and foliage on which are in high relief, and have evidently 
been first cast in moulds, and then affixed to the vase, which was 
subsequently baked in the kiln. : 

December 23d.—Henry Hallam, Esq., V. P., in the chair, Mr. 
Cottingham communicated an account of bas-reliefs discovered in the 
tower of Hereford Cathedral, apparently of the time of Edward III., 
with drawings; after which was read an account, by Mr. Smith of 
Maidstone, of Roman antiquities, discovered at Sutton, on the ~ 
border of the Weald of Kent. Sir Henry Ellis read a copy of an 
original mercantile treaty between Queen Elizabeth and the Turkish 


Sultan. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


The anniversary meeting of this society was held in their Mu- 
seum, in the Royal Institution Buildings, at Edinburgh, on the 30th 
ultimo, Sir John Graham Dalyell, Baronet, in the chair. 

Before proceeding to the election of office-bearers, the chairman 
pronounced an eulogium on the late Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 
the president of the society. His lordship, he said, was alike dis- 
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tinguished by cultivating the superior branches of learning, and by 
a refined taste for the higher departments of the arts; and, above 
all, he promoted those objects to which the institution of this society. 
was peculiarly devoted. He had been called into active life at an 
early period, by employment in the public service, though originally 
following the military profession, wherein he ultimately attained the 
rank of general. The British government, duly appreciating his 
talents, employed him in various public missions, which he dis- 
charged with equal address and fidelity, and that at a crisis when ~ 
the effect of recent political convulsions still disturbed the tranquil- 
lity of Europe. 

After having rendered some important services from his resi- 
dence at several of the northern courts, Lord Elgin was selected for 
the more difficult and delicate functions of ambassador to the Otto- 
man Empire. Unlike the wonted practice of some who do little 
more than slumber over their diplomatic office, or spend their vacant 
hours in the pursuit of pleasure, Lord Elgin’s attention never re- 
laxed from the means of benefiting his native country. Thence he 
availed himself of the eminent station which he held to reseue from 
oblivion many precious remains of the most flourishing zra of Gre- 
cian history, which could aid and embellish the progress of the arts 
in Britain. But this was no easy undertaking; it incurred vast ex- 
pense, and occupied a number of years; nor could it have been 
accomplished but by one, who, with an enterprising spirit, which 
will ever honour his name, resolved to unite his personal exertions, 
his literary skill, and the influence of his high position in a foreign 
land, to brave the perils of prejudice. Lord Elgin succeeded at 
length in forming that collection of unrivalled relics of sculpture 
and architecture now enriching our national repositories, so useful 
to the artist andthe antiquarian. Lord Elgin was a nobleman whose 
urbanity of manners corresponded with the dignity of his birth: 
they will be long cherished in the remembrance of those whom he 
honoured with his friendship. The Society of Antiquaries, Sir 
John added, must deeply deplore the loss of such an ornament of its 
members. It will be difficult to select from the noblesse of Scot- 
land one sufficiently qualified to replace him. Mean time, as this is 
the day of consigning his mortal remains to the tomb, let the 
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society allow the fulfilment of that solemnity, and postpone for a 
brief interval the choice of a successor, as some slight token of re- 
spect to his memory. 

- The following new members were admitted: — Joseph Walter 
King Eyton, Esq., of Elgin Villa, Leamington, Warwickshire; and 
Henry C. Maclaurin, Esq., Post Office, Edinburgh. 

On the motion of Sir Henry Jardine, Emeritus Remembrancer of 
Exchequer in Scotland, it was unanimously agreed that a loyal and 
dutiful address be presented to her majesty, on the occasion of the 
late auspicious birth of an heir apparent, who, while in England 
enjoying, from the moment of his birth, the titles of the Duke of 
Cornwall and Viscount Launceston, inherited in Scotland the digni- 
ties of Prince and Steward of Scotland, Duke of Rothsay, Earl of 
Carrick, Baron of Renfrew, and Lord of the Isles. 


THE CAMBRIDGE CAMDEN SOCIETY. 


November 22, 1841. The president in the chair. The Bishop of 
the Anglican Church in Jerusalem was admitted a patron by accla- 
mation. 

A report was read from the committee, in which some remarks 
were made on the appearance of ‘‘ The Ecclesiologist.’’ It was an- 
nounced that £25 had been granted to S. Sepulchre’s, and £5 to 
the restoration of the church of the Holy Trinity, Meldreth ; that 
£5 had been voted for procuring working-drawings of the beautiful 
wood seats in the church of SS. Mary and Andrew, Whittlesford ; 
that it had been determined to vault S. Sepulchre’s with stone; and 
that an ‘‘Appendix to the Few Words to Churchbuilders” had 
been published, containing lists of fonts, windows, and rood-screens, 
_ intended to serve as models. 

A paper was then read by the Rev. J. M. Neale, B. A., chaplain 
of Downing College, on the history of pews; and another by H. G. 
Nicholls, Esq. of Trinity College, illustrated by several sketches, on 
the round towers of Ireland. 

December 6, 1841. Professor Willis, V.P., in the chair. © 

The president afterwards took the chair, and the Lord Bishop of 
Exeter was admitted a patron by acclamation. The president an- 
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nounced that the Lord Bishop of London had intimated to the com- 
mittee his wish that his name should be erased from the: list of 
patrons, on the ground of objections to one of the society’s tracts ; 
but, as his lordship had kindly condescended to specify his objec- 
tions, he had presumed to submit to his lordship. explanations on. 
those points which were still under his lordship’s consideration. 

A list of churches sent in since the last meeting was then read by 
the secretary; as also of presents received; among which were 
plates of the stained glass lately put up in 8. George’s Church, 
Hanover Square, from T. Willement, Esq., and an inventory of 
goods belonging to the church of 8. Mary Monkton Farleigh, Wilts, 
in the thirty-fourth of King. Henry VIII., from the Rev. W. C. 
Lukis. 

The following report was then read from the committee :-— 

*‘In presenting their usual report, the committee first beg leave 
to congratulate the society on the accession of sixty-four members 
during the last fortnight ; making a total of one hundred and sixty- 
one fellow-labourers who have been added this term to our body. 

‘“‘The reception which ‘The Ecclesiologist’ has met with from 
those whose approbation, were the committee at liberty to mention 
their names, would confer honour on any literary undertaking, has 
more than compensated to them for the pain they have received at 
finding in other quarters their earnest endeavours for the good of 
the society and its objects so much misunderstood. . Before noticing 
this, we proceed to other matters. The number of subscribers is 
not at present sufficiently large to cover the expense of the work ; 
but, as names are being received every day, the committee thought 
themselves justified, all circumstances considered, in-bringing out a 
second number, which may be expected in a few days. ” 

«* A memorial has been presented to the Incorporated Society for 
Building and Repairing Churches and Chapels, suggesting a modi- 
fication in their instructions, and containing objections to some of 
their printed recommendations. Applications have been received 
from Spilsby, Lincolnshire, for a design for stained glass; from 
Brookfield, Kentish Town, for advice respecting the church which 
it is proposed to erect there; from’ Huntingdon, for a design for a 
pinnacle cross. His grace, the chancellor, has presented £20 to- 
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wards the S. Sepulchre’s restoration fund. £40 have been placed at 
the society’s disposal for a font about to be erected in Ryde. ‘The 
Illustrations of Monumental Brasses,’ (Part 1V.) are before you. 
‘The History of Pews,’ which was read at your last meeting, has 
been printed, and will appear in a few days. The president of the 
society has, with the sanction of the Lord Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol, kindly allowed the committee to address a series of ques- 
tions to every clergyman in his archdeaconry, from which it is hoped 
that much ecclesiological information will be gained. A sub-com- 
mittee has been appointed to consider the comparative expense and 
accommodation of pews and open wood-seats; their report will be 
read, and printed at the end of the Histery of Pews. Working- 
drawings of the fine perpendicular wood-seats at Whittlesford have 
been completed, and are in the society’s portfolio; they are at the 
service of any one who may wish to have them for models. Working 
drawings of the fine Reredos at Harlton are being prepared; and 
the committee have granted the preparation of working drawings of 
pinnacle crosses. 

“« The following remonstrance has this week been réceived by the 
committee :— . 

“* We, the undersigned Members of the Cambridge Camden So- 
ciety, feel ourselves compelled to remonstrate with the committee 
on the character of a paper which appeared in their recent publica- 
tion, ‘ The Ecclesiologist.’ The subject of the paper referred to is 
the church now nearly completed in New Town; and its object ap- 
pears to be to throw ridicule, not only on that church, but on every 
similar attempt to supply the religious destitution of our overgrown 
population. The flippant tone in which this paper is written ap- 


_ pears to us singularly offensive. The following sentence may serve, 


as a specimen —‘ As the altar is not yet put up, and, probably, not 
yet thought of, we cannot say where it will be placed: tndeed, we are 
inclined to fear that it has been forgotten altogether.’ 

‘« Fully convinced as we are of the benefits which the taste for 
architecture, fostered by the Camden Society in those who are to be 
our future parochial clergy, may be the means of conferring upon 
the Church, we feel the more regret at observing such attempts as 
these to give a party character to its publications. We fear from 
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this and other indications, that there exists, in some quarters, a 
desire to convert the society into an engine of polemical theology, 
instead of an instrument for promoting the study and the practice 
of Ecclesiastical Architecture. We desire, therefore, to remind the 
committee that it is their duty to guard against such a prostitution 
of its influence to purposes alien from its design. And we would 
beg them to remember, that as the objects of the Camden Society 
are co-extensive with the whole Church of England, and as its mem- 
bers are not confined to any particular party in the church, it is, 
therefore, in the highest degree improper that any school of religious 
belief, which is by the church permitted to exist within our body, 
should, in our publications, be spoken of with disrespect. 


i «Signed by 

‘*R. WILLIS, Jacksonian Professor, and Vice-President of the Society. 
«J, M. Heath, Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College. 

‘© A, SEDGWICK, Woodwardian Professor. 

‘«“W. H. THompson, Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity. 
“J. GROTE, Fellow of Trinity College. 

«W.C. MATHISON, Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity. 
«“W.J. CONYBEARE, Fellow of Trinity College. 

‘«“W. T. TRAVIS, Chaplain of Trinity College. 

«“P. H. FRERE, Fellow and Tutor of Downing. 

“A, THACKER, Fellow of Trinity College. 

«“M. A. ATKINSON, Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity. 
« HENRY CALTHROP, Senior Fellow and Tutor of Corpus.” 


‘“Your committee feel called upon to take some public notice of 
the above remonstrance, signed by twelve members of the society 
(one of them being a member of the committee), which, though ad- 
dressed to them in their official capacity, was inserted in the Cam- 
bridge paper the day after they received it. ‘They readily and sin- 
cerely express the regret which they have felt on learning that the 
observations on the church at New Town, contained in the first num- 
ber of ‘ The Ecclesiologist,’ have given pain to any persons connected 
with that district, and been thought likely, though most assuredly 
not designed, to prejudice their efforts for its completion. But when 
they are charged with a desire ‘ to throw ridicule, not only on that 
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church, but on every similar attempt to supply the religious desti- 
tution of our overgrown population,’ it seems only needful to draw a 
distinction, which the remonstrants have overlooked, between the 
object and the manner of effecting it. More than one member of your 
committee have, in this very instance, shewn by deeds as well as 
words that they admit the obligation which lies upon them, as 
churchmen, to make provision for extending the ministrations of the 
church to those who are now destitute of them; and they are per- 
suaded they need not assure any one who is conversant with the 
publications of the society, that a higher feeling than love of what 
is merely pleasing to the eye or to the fancy led to the formation of 
the society, and has given life to the exertions of its members. But 
with regard to the manner in which the object is to be effected, they 
claim for themselves that liberty of forming and expressing an opinion 
which is allowed to every individual, without which no improve- 
ment in the style of modern churches can be ever hoped for, and 
through which alone those errors, which modern architects have 
been candid enough to acknowledge in their own designs, can be 
pointed out for the avoidance of their successors. The opinion ex- 
pressed in their publications with respect to the character and arrange- 
ments of a church, and its conformity with rules formed upon ex- 
perience and investigation of our rubrics and canons, they are not 
at liberty to repudiate: and they gladly take this opportunity of cor- 
recting a misapprehension which exists in the minds of some, as to 
the reasons why they have insisted on the value of attention to the 
rules of architectural and ecclesiastical propriety. They protest 
most decidedly against the assumption that theirs is simply the pro- 
vince of ‘taste,’ or that the views which they put forth concerning 
the erection of new churches are advanced in disregard of the spiri- 
tual interest of souls perishing for lack of knowledge. They have 
acted and spoken as churchmen no less than as antiquaries, desirous 
to make taste subservient (as it may be to a high degree) to the 
promotion of sound religion, and under the strong conviction that 
the arrangements to which they have invited attention have far too 
great an influence to be sacrificed, as they too often are, more to the 
architect’s want of knowledge, than to any real necessity of the case. 
For they do not hesitate to avow that they cannot look upon it as an 
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unqualified good (to speak without reference to any particular instance) 
when a congregation, untrained in the faith and discipline of the 
Church of England, is brought together in a place where the sacra- 
ments can scarcely be decent! y and rubrically administered, and 
which possibly presents to the unlearned parishioner no mark of dis- 
tinction from some neighbouring conventicle; and that they do not 
esteem it a trifling oversight, if such distinctions are needlessly dis- 
regarded. 

«On these grounds they vindicate their conduct in presuming to 
pass judgment on any new church of which they cannot speak with 
entire approbation; and while they repeat their regret that the 
liberal and zealous patron and incumbent of St. Andrew’s the Less 
should have been pained in any degree by an article in which no 
allusion was made or conceived to either of them, they cannot con- 
ceal their belief that a church might have been built for the same 
sum, whose style of architecture and plan of internal arrangement 
should have been after some approved ancient model, and that re- 
sources adequate to furnish more costly materials would have been 
forthcoming, if such a plan had been pursued. 

‘* But while they deny in the strongest terms the object with ee 
this article has been charged by the remonstrants, and regret that it 
was written in a bantering tone (for they do not admit that it can 
justly be called ‘ flippant,’ or scornful) which has given offence to some 
of their members, it is impossible that they should fail to perceive that 
the remonstrance looks beyond this single article, and deals in insinu- 
ations which, they are persuaded, it is impossible to establish. They 
trust that they have never been forgetful of ‘the duty of guarding 
against a prostitution of the influence of the society to purposes alien 
from its designs ;’ and they answer the expression of ‘ regret at ob- 
serving such attempts as these to give a party character to its publi- 
cations,’ and of ‘ fear that there exists in some quarters a desire to 
convert the society into an engine of polemical theology,’ by begging 
the remonstrants ‘to remember that, as the objects of the Camden 
Society are co-extensive with the whole Church of England,’ the 
committee have never recognized the existence of ‘ any particular 
party in the church ;’ and that ‘ it is in the highest degree improper 
that any school of religious belief which is by the church permitted 
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‘to exist within her body’ should be hastily confounded with the 
fanatics of the seventeenth century, who have been spoken of in our 
publications in terms of unequivocal condemnation. Yet the logical 
connexion of the sentences of the remonstrance obliges them to 
regard it as insinuating that there is a party in the church whose 
symbol is the disregard of altars; inasmuch as the expression of 
‘fear that the altar was forgotten altogether,’ has been spoken of as 
‘an attempt to give a party character to our publications.’ 

‘« The article, however, was aimed throughout at architectural rather 
than doctrinal errors ; and if the architect has felt himself aggrieved 
by it, as the person responsible for the right employment of the funds 
which the patron had difficultly and barely raised by a generous outlay 
from his own resources, and by repeated appeals to the public, the 
committee are ready to make amends, in the most fitting manner, by 
offering their suggestions on the plan of a third church, which, as they 
understand, he has been employed to build in this town, and thus 
assisting him to avoid those errors which they have, the more un- 
sparingly as conscious of no ill-will to himself, pointed out in his 
former production. 

“It would be injurious in the extreme to suppose that so grave an 
accusation would have been made without a careful examination of 
the publications which the remonstrants have condemned; and the 
committee will be glad at all times, therefore, to receive from those 
gentlemen any intimation as to any specific points to which they 
severally object. They~will not stir up religious strife in the uni- 
versity, nor prolong a contest they have neither provoked nor antici- 
pated. Neither have they any wish to stand upon argument, where no 
principleis involved. Having vindicated their right to exercise their 
criticism, and the justice of that which they have exercised in the pre- 
sent instance, there is no acknowledgment they are not willing to make 
of regret at having even unconsciously given pain. It is enough for 
them to know it has been felt by those, whose exertions in a holy 
cause entitle them to respect and gratitude. They have therefore 
resolved to republish the first number of The Ecclesiologist, omitting 
the article which has been objected to, and substituting for it such 
a description of the church at New Town, as in manner as well as 
matter shall afford no just ground of complaint or animadversion. 
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[The charge thus incurred will not be placed to the account of the 
society. |” 

Professor Willis explained his reasons for affixing his name to the 
above-mentioned memorial ; and the president pointed out the 
misapprehension under which he conceived the memorialists to 
labour. ; 

A report was then read by H. Goodwin, Esq., fellow of Caius 
College, from the sub-committee appointed to examine the compa- 
rative accommodation and expense of pews and open seats. Some 
plans and sketches were brought forward in illustration of this paper ; 
and a copy of one of the poppy-heads in the church of St. Andrew, 
Chesterton, carved in oak, was exhibited. 

A paper was read from the Rev. W. C. Lukis, B.A., Trinity 
College, containing a translation of the contemporary account given 
in the Black Book of the Bishop of Coutances, of the consecrations 
of the churches of St. Michael, St. Sampson, and St. Saviours, in 
Guernsey. 

Another paper was read from the Rev. W. C. Lukis, on the Clu- 
niac Priory of St. Mary Magdalene, Monkton Farleigh, illustrated 
by several drawings; and an impression from a private seal of one 
of the monks in that priory. 


CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 


December 6, This society held its meeting for the present term 
at St. John’s College, the Rev. Dr. Tatham, president, in the chair. 
The following communications were laid before the society :—1, A 
speech delivered by Dr, Taylor in the senate-house, on occasion of 
the opening of the King’s Library, July 3, 1757, copied from the 
original, in the library of Shrewsbury School. 2, A list of manu- 
scripts in the Bodleian Library, relating to Cambridge. 38. An ex- 
tract from a MS. of the time of Henry II., in Sir Thomas Phil- 
lipps’s collection, giving an account of fresco-painting in that age. 
4. On the curious custom of judicial combat between man and wife, 
according to the statutes of the ancient city of Wurtembergh, by 
J. F. Stanford, Esq. 5. An account of some ancient figured bricks, 
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principally taken from Bowtell’s manuscripts in Downing College. 
6. An account of the discovery of a Roman villa, by the Rev. 
Thomas Clack. 7. On the constitution of college libraries, by 
H. A. Woodham, Esq. Mr. Woodham in this paper pointed out 
the formation of these collections as effected by a gradual accumula- 
tion of deposits, which in more ancient times were often of conside- 
rable magnitude, by the bequests of entire libraries of, founders and 
benefactors. He then proceeded to describe the advantage which 
would be likely to result from an analysis of these libraries, in dis- 
covering the peculiar course of study or tone of opinion prevalent at 
any particular time, especially in theology, and concluded with a 
minute account of the curious library of Jesus College. 


ROUND TOWERS. 


To the Editor of the Cork Examiner. 
Dear Mr. Editor, 

Your paper of the 29th inst. contains a long, and seemingly 
elaborate article on the Round Towers of Ireland. Much attention 
has recently been drawn to this agitated question, by some antiqua- 
rians in our city. Indeed, there is scarcely any subject connected 
with the antiquities of our country, which has been so often dis- 
cussed, and yet, with so little result, as the purpose for which they 
were erected. It was lately supposed that Mr. Petrie would have 
decided the question, but the delay that has taken place in the publi- 
eation of his work augurs but ill for the success of his labours. 
Your correspondent advocates the opinion, which has been men- 
tioned by Vallancy, Lanigan, and Moore, of their having been ori- | 
ginally erected by a sect of fireworshippers. This opinion they have 
endeavoured to maintain by the fact that Lord Valentia had dis- 
covered in India some towers similar in shape to those which he had 
seen in his own country; and it seems to have been adopted the 
more readily, as it was impossible to indicate for what Christian pur- 
pose they could have been employed. Your correspondent would 
seek to strengthen his opinion, by the fact of some Ogham inscrip- 
tions having been lately found in the vicinity of Ardmore. I admit 
that the presumption in favour of their Pagan origin is not devoid 
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of historical probability; and, sustained by-such respectable authori- 
ties, should not be rejected without much serious consideration. But 
yet, sir, I think, that this presumption is considerably weakened if 


we can prove that any such towers were erected in Christian times, 


and for a Christian purpose. 

Such is known to be the fact. In that part of Scotland which 
was colonized by the Dalaradian Scots, there are yet to be found two 
such edifices, and they are the only towers of the kind to be found in 
Europe, besides those in Ireland. On one of these, namely, that of 
Brechin, there are sculptured three figures — one, representing our 
Saviour on the Cross; and those on the sides, the Virgin Mary and 
St. John. Now, it is evident, that the tower on which such a repre- 
sentation is found, could not have been erected in Pagan times; and, 
if one was erected during the Christian era, and for a Christian pur- 
pose, why may not others have been erected too? The towers of 
Brechin and Abernethy must have been built subsequently to the 
conversion of the Picts by St. Columba. If this style of architec- 
ture had been introduced by him, we should expect to find some 
vestiges of it in the island of Iona, which was his favourite residence. 
The foundation of the Christian churches of Brechin and Abernethy 
must have been considerably later than the sixth century, towards 
the close of which Columba preached the Gospel to the Picts. There 
is, also, if I remember rightly, one tower in Ireland which has on it 
the image of a cross. Moreover, as to their connexion with the 
fireworshippers of the East, the supposition seems utterly untenable. 
If Ireland had any intercourse, either by commerce or otherwise, 
with the East, it must have been with the coasts of the Mediterra- 
nean, and with them alone—even the most fanciful enthusiasts of the 
Vallancy school have never imagined a direct communication with 
India. If the system of tower building had been brought to Ireland, 
it must have left some specimens along its path. wil 

The Phenician, or Carthaginian traders, to whom alone it could 
with probability be assigned, must have left to the world; on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, some specimens of their art. That 
they could have transported to the remote West the choicest specimens 
of Indian architecture, without leaving a fragment to mark the route 
by which they were conveyed, surpasses the effort of even antiqua- 
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rian credulity to believe. It seems to me, that the tendency to as- 
cribe to them a Pagan origin arises principally from our being 
unable to assign any Christian purpose for which they could have 
been employed. They are so different from any ecclesiastical building 
which the Christian world exhibits now, that it is not at all unnatural 
to ascribe to them a more ancient origin — on a subject so obscure, 
it would be vain to expect any clear and definite information. 
Human research will, in all probability, never be able to dispel the 
darkness that hangs over their origin. It is much easier to confute 
any of the already existing opinions, than to advance one which 
would sustain inquiry. The excavations which have been lately 
made, have suggested the idea that they may, perhaps, have been 
used as places of sepulture. The fact of skeletons having been 
found in Ardmore and Cloyne, is well worthy the attention of the 
antiquary. The details of the excavations in- these, as well as at 
Cashel, are distinctly stated in your paper of Wednesday. But it is 
a strange fact, that in Ardmore only the larger bones, such as those 
of the thigh and hip, were discovered, while in Cloyne, the bones 
found were those of the head and shoulders. If they had been 
placed at the date of its erection, it is very hard to conceive how the 
large bones could have mouldered, while the smaller ones resisted 
the progress of decay. Among those found at Cloyne, was the 
fragment of a skull, which was pronounced by the sexton to have 
belonged to a very young person. We hope that they will be sub- 
mitted to the examination of some skilful anatomists, that, if pos- 
sible, some clue may be obtained to the age and sex of those to whom 
they originally belonged, as well as the length of time in which they 
may have remained in their present position. 

We should not deem it at all unreasonable to suppose that these 
buildings were formerly used as places of sepulture for the dead—if 
we consider for a moment the veneration which has at all times, and 
in all countries, but especially in our own, been paid to the remains 
and memory of the dead. In ascertaining the purposes of ancient 
buildings, or works of art, it would be exceedingly unsafe to bring 
to the investigation the same standard of opinion which would be 
applied to such structures at the present day, and, especially, if that 
standard be of an utilitarian kind. We cannot say that such build- 
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ings were never so employed, because we may not satisfactorily 
answer the question of what use it would be to erect them? Ac- 
cording to our present notions of profit and utility, we cannot see 
why a pyramid should have been erected at such a sacrifice of time, 
and labour, and money, and, it may be, of human life, to receive one 
solitary sarcophagus, which, after all, was never destined to have 
an inmate; nor can we say that the Irish towers were not erected 
to receive a few bodies, though such a purpose may seem totally in- 
adequate to the size and the skill displayed in their erection. In the 
obscurity which envelopes the subject, it may not be presumption to 
offer a suggestion as to the object for which they were employed. It 
is a well-known fact, that in Ireland the obsequies of the dead have 
been celebrated with extraordinary pomp and solemnity. They 
were continued for a long time, not unfrequently for months toge- 
ther. During this time, there was a light constantly burning near 
the remains, and the Psalms and church service were chanted du- 
ring the night as well as the day. This custom of waking the dead 
is one which has been preserved in Ireland from the remotest anti- 
quity. May not these towers have been employed for some purpose 
connected with the waking of the remains of their deceased bishops 
and chieftains, as well as for their subsequent burial? The close 
connection of the two seems to be indicated by the Irish names for 
both: the Irish name of a tower is Torr, that of a waking is Torrav, 
which differs from the other only in having added to it a termina- 
tion, corresponding to the participial termination ing, in English, 
the connexion between the two being as close as would exist between 
the words tower and towering. The body may have been placed in 
the centre of the tower — while from the upper part was exhibited 
the light, which shone each night during the celebration of the ob- 
sequies. And there, also, may have been stationed those who were 
employed to chant the funeral service. In this manner we could 
explain that very obscure passage in one of the earliest pieces of 
Trish biography, where it is said of these who were all night watch- 
ing over the body of the saint :—‘* Sonus concentus superni, reddebat 
ipsos sopore irruente ubi humi decumbebant.” 

This sound of singing from above, which thus affected the attend- 
ants during their night watch, has been understood by some to mean 
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_ the sound of some musical instrument employed on the occasion ; by 
others to refer to some celestial harmony, by which angels testified 
their joy over the happy departure of the saint. Dr. Lanigan 
honestly confesses himself unable to make out what it meant. How 
clear will the meaning become, if we suppose this “ sound of singing 
Srom above” to be the voices of the chanters from the neighbouring 
tower! It was also usual to have a light burning for a certain time 
before and after burial. Thus, in the life from which the above 
words are taken, it is said, ‘‘ Spatio unius anni lux continuata erat.”’ 
The light was maintained for an entire year. It is likely that the 
light, thus sedulously and solemnly preserved, was maintained in 
some conspicuous place, probably during the monthly or annual 
commemoration of the departed. ‘The custom of waking the dead 
is even to this day preserved by the Irish, with that tenacity of every 
ancient custom, which forms so striking a feature of the Irish cha- 

* racter, We all know that they are anxious still to have a profusion 
of light about the remains, that they are ready to assemble, and 
keep the night watch over the body of the deceased. The custom is 
but a remnant of a religious rite, which was invested with much so- 
lemnity in former times. Whether this religious observance was in 
any way connected with the erection or application of the towers, is 
a question worthy the attention of the antiquary. The suggestion is 
here put forward, in the hope that some of your learned corre- 
spondents may direct their attention to the subject. 

I remain, Mr. Editor, 


Yours, sincerely, 
QUIDAM. 


Correspondence. 


To the Editor of the Archeologist. 
Sir, 

The plan of your monthly publication, and the topics em- 
braced by it, coincide so much with my views, as supplying a 
medium for embodying researches into the early history, language, 
and antiquities of Britain, that I feel desirous of availing myself of 
it, in giving vent to lucubrations which may, perhaps, interest some 
of your readers, and lead to further discussion, while by others they 
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may be ascribed to the ebullitions of nationality, or the caprices of 
prejudice. 

The great defect in the pursuit of this branch of inquiry is that 
of circumscribing it within too limited an extent as to time and 
place, instead of attempting to break through barriers hitherto 
deemed impregnable, and impervious to the light of truth, and ap- 
proaching the fountain-head, from whence the language and institu- 
tions of Britain have been mainly derived. 

The Anglo-Saxon antiquary has no more idea of referring the 
subjects of his inquiry toa higher period than that of the Saxon 
invasion, than Varro had of. tracing the Latin Janguage beyond the 
foundation of Rome, in his futile attempt at etymology, both for- 
getting that a nation highly civilised and conversant in the arts and 
sciences had long preceded both events, and occupied the banks of 
the Thames and the Tiber. A modern investigator into the origin 
of the Anglo-Saxon laws and civil government was as much asto- 
nished to find a large portion of genuine British in their composi- 
tion, as Dionysius of Halicarnassus was in his survey of the anti- 
quities of Italy, when forced to confess that there was a large ad- 
mixture of Gallic or Celtic lore in the earliest annals and institutions 
of Rome itself. 

When Varro attempts to resolve the word ‘Terra’ into its com- 
ponent parts, ‘‘ quia teritur ab aratro,” he does not commit a greater 
blunder than when British names are ascribed to a Saxon origin. 

With regard to our ecclesiastical antiquities, we seldom find much 
labour bestowed in tracing them beyond the Anglo-Saxon era, and 
yet there is hardly a parish-church throughout England whose foun- 
dation was not laid before the invasion, many of them still retaining 
the British names of their patron-saints or founders, and bearing 
testimony to the fact that the British, Irish, Cornubian, and Gallic 
churches were harmoniously blended in one uniform profession of the 


Christian faith, when the word ‘‘ Saxon”’ was confined to designate — 


a horde of lawless depredators. 

With regard to architectural speculations, we never meet with any 
allusion to the fact, that the Emperor Dioclesian sent to Britain for 
architects in building his favourite city of Acitum, and adorning it 
with palaces, theatres, baths, forum, and porticoes; while the all- 
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absorbing word ‘‘ Gothic” is considered as implying all that can be 
said on the subject, to the exclusion of every thing bearing the 
impress of Britain, though now generally admitted to be a term in 
the English vocabulary, without any historical evidence in favour of 
its adoption. 

Whatever modification the national tongue underwent as the result 
of the Saxon invasion, it could not have had the effect of utterly oblite- 
rating all traces of the old British in any of the localities which fell 
under the sway and dominion of the Heptarchy ; and there are strong 
grounds for maintaining that the Belgic dialect of the midland dis- 
tricts, as it existed previous to that event, was a distinct and im- 
portant branch of the Celtic, and became the parent of the modern 
English, and that its affinities, as such, are still traceable in connection 
with the Welsh, Irish, and Cornish dialects. 

And, lastly, with regard to the form of the letters so generally 
admitted as being of a purely Saxon origin, and hence called the 
Saxon alphabet, there are indubitable evidences still in existence, 
which prove that these characters were in use among the Britons 
before the arrival of the Saxons, and the presumption is, that they 
were of Pelargic origin, known to them before Julius Czesar 
planted the Roman standard on the shores of Britain. 

Such is a general outline of that field of inquiry into the antiqui- 
ties of Britain, which must present itself to those who can divest 
themselves of the persuasions, that the native inhabitants, with 
their language, religion, and laws were entirely extinguished in the 
heat of the conflict which took place, and that a change of rulers 
and proprietors does not necessarily imply such a war of extermination 
against the occupiers and cultivators of the soil at which humanity 
recoils with horror, as a thing unprecedented in the annals of any 
nation, not excepting the ferocious Tartars. ‘‘ Nature and nation- 
ality will outlast the transient policy of a new dynasty,” as D’Israeli 
observes in the extract which you have given in your second 
number. ‘‘ The conquerors gave their Anglo-Saxon denomination 
to the towns and villages they built; but the hills, the forests, and 
the rivers retain their old Celtic names.” He might have added 
also, their churches, mansions, villas, farms, implements of art, 
and elements of their vernacular tongue, however disfigured at 
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present by modern pronunciation, and requiring laborious research 
in their analysis. Judging from one department in your printed cata- 


logue of books, I conclude that the study of the various dialects, | 


obsolete phrases, and the other peculiarities in the English language, 
is one of the objects you have in contemplation, and consequently 
that you would have no objection to admit into your pages whatever 
may tend to elucidate them. For instance, Shakespeare uses the 
words, eager and ear, which are now become obsolete in the sense 
he employs them: ‘‘ Like eager droppings into milk.” — Hamlet. 
This passage assumes consistency for the discovery that eager, in its 
primitive sense, both in Welsh and Irish, implies sour. So ear, to 
plough, as used in ‘‘ All’s Well,” and earing tune, in the translation 
of the Bible, become intelligible when found to be derived from the 
Welsh ar. 

The common application of the adage of ‘‘ finding a mare’s nest” 
is well understood, but the verbal meaning of it is known only in 


Wales as a wasp’s nest. _ 
December 15, 1841. LLYFNIENSIS. 


To the Editor of the Archeologist. 

Sir, 

Your correspondent, H.S.A., in the last number of the 
«* Archeologist,” requests information as to the place of birth and 
death of Sir Symonds D’Ewes, Bart. The following quotation, from 
‘‘ Hames Pref. ad Libi. Nig. Saccarii,” p. 9. will I trust be a satis- 
factory answer to the former part of the quere :— 

‘‘Nec miraberis, ipsum opus hoc non edidisse, secus atque (et 
opinio mea fert) instituerat, postquam intellexeris, Dewesium (qui 
die xviij mensis Decembris a.p. 1€02, in parochia de Chardstocke, 
in Agro Dorsettiensi natus est, die xvilj mensis Aprilis 1650,” &c. 

«I was borne, through the mercie and providence of my gracious 
God (who hath hitherto preserved me) at Coxden in the parish of 
Chardstocke, in the county of Dorset, upon the Saturday the 18th 
day of December, about 5 of the clocke in the morning in the year 
of our Lord 1602.” Sic vita Dewesii (f. l. a.) a semitipso con- 
scripta, pene Comitem Oxoniensem, Edwardum Harleium. 


ae 
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The answer to the latter part of the quere will not be so satisfac- 
tory. Stowlangtoft Hall in Suffolk was the seat of St. Symonds, having 
been purchased by his father, Paul. This, it appears, was his usual 
place of residence when he was not attending his duty in parliament ; 
and it was most probable that he died here, and was buried in the 
church, which, indeed, is said to be his resting-place, though, as the 
parish register of the date of his death is lost, this cannot be positively 
proved. Yours, &c. 

December 6, 1841. D. 


ANCIENT CHRONICLE SOCIETY. 


To the Editor of the Archeologist. 

Sir, 

As you have demurred to my plea on behalf of the establish- 
ment of ‘‘ An Ancient Chronicle Society,” may I be permitted a few 
words by way of rejoinder ? 

You say that ‘‘the Camden Society will, doubtlessly, in time, 
supply the place’”’ proposed to be taken by the Ancient Chronicle 
Society. In answer to that, I would observe that the objects for 
- which the latter would be established are of too much importance to 
form merely a secondary task of any Association. Surely the collec- 
tion and translation of the ancient Chronicles of the United Kingdom 
would be of moment and consequence sufficient to justify the forma- 
tion of a society devoted solely and exclusively to such a desirable 
and national undertaking. 

In conclusion, I would add that your remarks upon the English 
Historical Society, and its unsatisfactory labours, form the best pos- 
sible arguments in support of such a society as that I propose, as 
that Association was the only one that seemed to have pre-occupied 
the ground suggested to be taken by the Ancient Chronicle Society. 

lI remain, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 


JAMES J. SCOTT. 


940 VARIETIES. 


— Parieties. 


Catholicism at Oxford.—The foreign Catholic newspapers are very 
confident in their expectations of an approaching re-union of the 
Church of England with the Church of Rome. A paragraph has 
gone the round of the French papers, stating that the University of 
Oxford has recently passed a decree, authorizing auricular confession, 
and that that body is now deliberating on the propriety of making a 
public acknowledgment of the supremacy of the pope! 

Percy Society.—This society has now ready for delivery its collec- 
tion of Nursery Rhymes, edited, with notes, by Mr. Halliwell. 

Historical Society of Science.—This society, than which none of the 
recently-established book-printing societies have more important ob- 
jects, has now ready its second publication, a Collection of Popular 
Treatises on Science, written in England during the Middle Ages, 
edited from the original manuscript, with translations, by Mr. Wright. 
These curious tracts afford us a distinct picture of the quantity and 
quality of scientific knowledge possessed by our countrymen from the 
tenth to the end of the thirteenth century. They consist of an Anglo- 


Saxon prose treatise of astronomy, written in the tenth century; a — 


treatise on astronomy, by Philip de Thaun; and atreatise on natural 


history, by the same author ; both in Anglo-Norman verse, written at — 


the beginning of the twelfth century ; and a tract on general science, 
in English verse, of the latter end of the thirteenth century. We 
shall take an early opportunity of giving a more detailed notice of 
this book. We are glad to hear that the editor is preparing an edi- 
tion of the Image du Monde, with popular notes, illustrative of the 
history of science in the middle ages. 
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Mebielws of recent Antiquarian Works. 


ON ENGLISH DIALECTS. 


1. A Bibliographical List of the Works that have been published 
towards illustrating the Provincial Dialects of England. By 
John Russell Smith. 8vo. 

2. A Glossary of Provincial and Local Words used in England. 
By Francis Grose. Yo which is now first incorporated the 
Supplement by Samuel Pegge. 8vo. Lond. J. R. Smith. 

3. Dialogues, Poems, Songs, and Ballads, by various writers, 
in the Westmoreland and Cumberland Dialects, now first col- 
lected: with a copious Glossary. 8vo. London, J. R. Smith. 

4. The Yorkshire Dialect, exemplified in various Dialogues, 
Tales, and Songs, applicable to the County. To which is 
added a Glossary. 8vo. London, J. R. Smith. 

5. John Noakes and Mary Styles; or, “ an Essex Calf’s’’ 
visit to Tiptree Races ; a Poem, exhibiting some of the most 
striking lingual localisms peculiar to Essex. With a Glos- 
sary. By Charles Clark, Esq. of Great Totham Hall, Essex. 
8vo. London, J. R. Smith. 

6. Tom Cladpole’s Jurney to Lunnun...written in pure Sussex 
Doggerel by his uncle Tim.—Jan Cladpole’s trip to ’Merri- 
cur ;...written all in Rhyme by his Father Tim Cladpole. 
12mo. Hailsham. 

4. An Exmoor Scolding ; in the Propriety and Decency of 
Exmoor Language, between two Sisters ;...also, an Exmoor 
Courtship. A new edition, with notes and a glossary. 8vo. 
London, J. R. Smith. 


There is perhaps no branch of philological study more inte- 
resting than that offered by the examination of our local dia- 
VOL. I. R 
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lects, from its connexion with our popular manners and super- 
stitions, and from the light which it tends primarily to throw 
on the history of our language, and through that on the his- 
tory of the national tribes who joined together in forming the 
population of our island. We have thought it a duty at an 
early stage of our periodical to call the attention of our readers 
to this subject, and we have prefaced our article by the titles 
of a few of the recent books on this subject issued by our 
zealous publisher, John Russell Smith. To all who wish to 
know what has been done in this branch of research, we cor- 
dially recommend his comprehensive and carefully compiled 
“ Bibliographical List.’ In the mean time much remains to 
be done, and we hope to be instrumental in different ways in 
promoting the study. We have already received offers of one 
or two contributions of this kind; and we invite our readers 
in different parts of the kingdom to make our work the means 
of bringing together and publishing original specimens of our 
scattered local dialects, or lists of peculiar local words and 
customs. 

There are three distinct and peculiar characteristics which 
constitute a dialect: the first is organic form, which is derived 
from the remotest period of the history of nations—the second 
is the preservation of old words which are obsolete in other 
districts, or in the polite language of the day—the third is 
simple rudeness of speech, which depends upon the social cha- 
racter of the people. 

It will at once be seen that the first of these characteristics 
is the one of greatest importance. We can still trace in our 
dialects the marks of distinction between several large classes. 
The Northern, Western, and Eastern counties possess each a 
general character distinct from the others. It is desirable to 
be able to investigate them historically, and to trace their dif- 
ferences as much as possible to the various original tribes of 
Saxons, Angles, Jutes, and even still more northern peoples, 
who settled in our island. To do this we want ancient docu- 
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ments, and these unfortunately are fewer and less perfect than 
we could wish, and in most cases it is difficult to fix their 
exact locality. We do not, however, despair of seeing at some 
future period the monuments of early English literature classed 
according to the dialects of the language. In doing this, great 
assistance will naturally be reaped from an accurate know- 
ledge of all the local dialects as they exist at the present day. 
In the mean time it is extremely desirable that all the old 
manuscripts of which the dialect is certainly known should be 
printed. There is no one more important than the Ayenbite 
of Inwit (i.e. the remorse of conscience), a theological treatise 
of the fourteenth century, written in the pure dialect of Kent. 
The Kentish men are supposed to be of Friesic extraction. 

It happens unfortunately for our researches on this subject 
that most of our Anglo-Saxon manuscripts are written in the 
language of Wessex, the Attic dialect of our forefathers.* 
There are, however, a few instances of Anglo-Saxon writings, 
of which the language can be traced to a particular part of the 
country ; and there are, in particular, some fine monuments 
of the language then spoken in the north of England, such as 
the Anglo-Saxon ritual, lately published by the Surtees Soci- 
ety, and the still inedited Durham book. We may also point 
out, as one of the more remarkable specimens of the earlier 
dialects, the Ormulum, preserved in a manuscript at Oxford, 
and which we hope will, before long, see the light. Specimens 
of this work are printed in Mr. Thorpe’s Analecta, as well as 
an Anglo-Saxon homily, apparently written in the dialect of 


* While speaking of the Anglo-Saxon language, the study of 
which has, we are glad to see, found more cultivators of late than 
formerly, we will take the opportunity of stating that we understand 
Dr. Bosworth is preparing for the press an Anglo-Saxon and English 
dictionary, which will comprise the whole of the words in the larger 
work, with additions, and will be published at a price which will 
place it within the reach of all who take an interest in the language 


of their forefathers. 
RQ 
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East Anglia. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries we have 
more variety of dialects in the manuscripts, and can more 
easily ascertain their locality, because, as there was then no 
general literary form of our native tongue (the Anglo-Norman 
being the language of polite society), every manuscript in the 
English language exhibits distinctly the dialect of the place 
where it was written. ‘The case is the same in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries: we have then many characteristic 
specimens of the language of the north of England; in the 
‘‘ Coventry Mysteries,” published by Mr. Halliwell, we have 
a valuable illustration of the language of the midland counties ; 
the writings of John Audley, of Hagmon, in a MS. in the 
Douce collection at Oxford, represent the dialect of Shropshire ; 
the dialect of Kent appears in the Ayenbite of Inwit, already 
mentioned, the most valuable of all the monuments of this 
class ; and we understand that Mr. Wright has discovered that 
the well-known MS. Harl. 2253 (from which he 1s editing the 
lyric poetry in a little volume for the Percy Society), was 
written in Herefordshire, and therefore represents the dialect 
of that part of the kingdom at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. It bears some resemblance, in its organic character, 
to that of Somersetshire and Gloucestershire at the present 
day. The earlier dialect of the last-mentioned county appears 
in the chronicle of Robert of Gloucester. 

With regard to the second characteristic of local dialects, 
the preservation of old and obsolete words, it is accidental to 
the dialect, and depends generally on local circumstances. 
There are, it is true, some words peculiar to particular dialects, 
which belong, ab origine, to the dialects themselves; but, in 
general, the quantity of words now peculiar to different dis- 
tricts depends on their distance from great towns, or from a 
more polished neighbourhood. In the change through which 
the English language has passed from pure Anglo-Saxon to 
its present shape, the people of towns, and the population of 
the commercial and manufacturing parts of the country, re- 
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ceived the new words, particularly those derived from the 
Angio-Norman, and lost the old ones, more rapidly and more 
generally than the rural and remote districts. As the change 
in this respect must have been extremely partial and unequal, 
it thus happens that each dialect has, at the present day, a 
series of words peculiar to itself, which were originally common 
to all. We may instance the word fo lease, which has been 
long peculiar to the counties on the borders of Wales in the 
sense of ¢o glean (in harvest), and which appears to have been 
so little known in other parts of the country, even in the four- 
teenth century, that almost every manuscript of Piers Plough- 
man is corrupt in the only passage of that poem in which it 
occurs, and in many of them both the meaning and the allite- 
ration is entirely lost,— 


«« And who so helpeth me to erie 
And sowen here er I wende, 
Shal have leve, by oure Lorde! 
To Jese here-in harvest.” 


The only manuscript we know which gives the-right read- 
ing appears to us tohave been written on the border. And 
yet it is only the common Anglo-Saxon word lesan, to collect 
or gather. Again, Grose gives “ Eilinge, solitary, lonely,” as 
peculiar to Kent; it is only the common old English word 
elinge, or ellinge, the Anglo-Saxon elland, i. e. strange. Simi- 
larly, “ Pax-waw, the tendon of the neck,” is given as a Nor- 
folk word : it was common formerly to all the different dialects : 
in a gloss printed in the “ Reliquie Antique”* (in French and 
English) we have “faxwax, le wen au col.” So “ Esse, 
ashes,” given by Grose as peculiar to Cumberland, is a com- 


* Vol. ii. p. 78.—We strongly recommend this work, now pub- 
lishing in quarterly parts, and nearly completed, as a most invaluable 
collection of materials for the illustration of our language and its 
dialects. 
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mon old English form, though probably allied in this instance 
to the Icelandis eysa, found in Anglo-Saxon under the form 
ysle, which means lighted ashes, and thus it is one of the 
northern forms found in the dialects of that part of England. 
So again ‘“ way-bread, plantain,’’ given by Grose as a 
north-country word, is the regular Anglo-Saxon name of that 
plant. 

The third characteristic of dialect which we have mentioned 
is also of importance. It is necessary to make a careful dis- 
tinction between organic broadness and mere rudeness of 
speech. Rudeness of speech, and certain contractions and 
modifications of words, are common to the uneducated classes 
in all parts. Among the peasantry in remote jdistricts they 
are mixed with the organic character of the dialect; in the 
neighbourhood of large manufacturing towns, and in the 
country round London, they are almost the only characteristics 
of the dialect: they form in fact the dialect of the lower 
orders, in parts where the dialect is not otherwise strongly 
marked. 

The dialects of the north of England (Northumberland, 
Cumberland, Westmoreland, Lancashire, and Yorkshire) have 
been the most copiously illustrated, and the titles of works illus- 
trative of them occupy more than one half of Mr. Russell 
Smith’s “ Bibliographical List.’ This is easily accounted for. 
Not only is the language of the north of England more strongly 
marked than that of most parts of the kingdom, but it is the 
part where more of the old superstitions and popular feelings 
‘and of the old ballad poetry have been preserved than in any 
other district. There is something of poetry in it, which 
most of the others want. The dialogues and poems in the 
Westmoreland and Cumberland dialects (among the titles at 
the head of one article) forms a charming volume; it contains 
some beautiful poetical effusions, as well as characteristic 
sketches in prose. ‘The Appleby Schoolboy’s Speech” will 


give such of our readers as have not studied the subject a 


* 
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slight idea of the general character of the dialect of Westmore- 
land :— 


“We wur twoa lile lads et hed tae coe eta smiddy, tae hev our 
new clogs cakert en snout bandit. Hefter that we clanterd dawnt 
street, en hed tae gang tae a lile tawn coed Burrels; we set dawn 
that titter up sud coe tudder up neisht mornin, but it happend that 
I laid ower lang ea bed. I plaid trouen three heaal days, en then 
ventert tae gang taet skule. When th maister saa me, he sed, You 
sir, cum here. I went up sadly freetent. He sed, What for hev 
yee been saelang away? I sed, I wodhae cum titter, but th wedder 
was sae clashy, anth loans sae clarty, et me grondfadder sed I cud 
nivver git teaard throut.”’ 


The description of “‘ Grizzy the Witch,” from a poem in the 
same volume, will give an opportunity of comparing it with 
the dialect of Cumberland :— 


** The witch weyfe begg’d in our backseyde, 
But went unsarra’d away i’ th’ pet :— 
Our Ester kurn’d at e’er she kurn’d, 
But butter the deuce a crum’ cou’d get ; 
The pez-stack fell and crush’d my fadder ; 
My mudder cowp’d owre and leam’d hersel’ ; 
_ Neist—war and war—what did we see, 
But Jenny’ pet lam’ drown’d i’ the well. 


« Auld Grizzy the witch, as some fwok say, 
Meks paddock-rud ointment for sair een, 
And cures the tuith-wark wi’ a charm 
Of hard words, neane ken what they mean ; 
She milks the kye—the urchin’s bleam’d ; 
She bleets the cworn wi’ her bad ee: 
When cross’d by lasses they pruive wi’ bairn, 
And if she grummel they’re seafe o’ twee.”’ 


The description of “ The Yorkshire Tyke,”’ from the fourth 
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book on our list, will give a similar idea of the Yorkshire 
dialect :— 
“Ah iz ? truth a country youth, 
Neean us’d teea Lunnon fashions ; 
Yet vartue guides, an’ still presides, 
Ower all mah steps an’ passions, 
Neea coortly lear, bud all sincere, 
Neea bribe shall ivver blinnd me; 
If thoo can like a Yorkshire tike, 
A rooague thoo’ll-nivver finnd me. 
Thof envy’s tung, seea slimlee hung, 
Wad lee aboot oor country, 
Neea men o’ t’ eearth booast greter wurth, 
Or mare extend ther boounty. 
Oor northern breeze wi’ uz agrees, 
An’ does for wark weel fit uz ; 
I’ public cares, an’ all affairs, 
Wi honor we acquit uz. 
Seea gret a maund is ne’er confiand 
Tiv onny shire or nation ; 
They geean meeast praise weea weel displays 
A leearned iddicasion. 
Whahl rancour rolls i’ lahtle souls, 
By shallo views dissarning, 
They're nobbut wise ’at owlus prize 
Gud manners, sense, and leearnin.” 


Our space hinders us from giving extracts from the other 
northern dialects. It will be seen at once that, independent of 
their distinctive peculiarities, there is a certain general cha- 
racter which binds these different northern dialects together ; 


° 


a strongly marked feature, in comparison with the dialects of ~ 


the east and the south. We would recommend Mr. Smith, in 
a second edition of the ‘‘ Bibliographical List,” to include 
the Scottish, as being essentially one of the English northern 
dialects, although the broadest of them all. Yet the dialect 
of several of our northern English counties, at an earlier period, 
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exhibits more strongly than at present the characteristics of 
the Scottish, the quh, for w, &c. 

We have not room to enter into a minute comparison of all 
our English dialects at present. We are desirous only of 
giving a few general ideas. We turn to the Essex and Sussex 
dialects, as more approximate to the capital. The dialects of 
the north are full of primitive forms; those of the counties 
around London are distinguished chiefly by rude and vulgar 
pronunciation. The Essex dialect is peculiarly ‘ cockneyfied,’ 
particularly in the use of w for v, and the conversely v for w, 
and the like. We give the following specimen from ‘ John 
Noakes and Mary Styles: — 


«* A woundly larned man was he, 
But some folks sed a queer un ; 

I met him once, an’ foun’ he was 
Nut werry list o’ hearin’. 


‘© Once, when to his house John Noakes had cum 
A-courtin’, in due form, 

To fine him ’gin his kitchin racks, 
Lore! how he ’gan to storm ! 


‘Blame me, thote John, if this here ain’t 
A werry pritty sturt : 

Poll seems full coad, an’ now I am 
Put still more out o’ heart ! 


‘* John hafe-inclined to Wiunick was, 
Whoile settin’ on his stool, 

An’ acted so, some thote he was 
A-goon to tourn a fool.’’ 


The following extract will shew that the Sussex dialect of 
the present day has the same kind of character; it is taken 
from “ Jan Cladpole’s Trip to "Merricur.” 


««T spoke to um, dey nothen sed, 
Ov all dat I did meet, 
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At last I was so ternal bad, 
I tumbled in de street. 


“« Dey passen by no notice took— 
I panted hard fer breath— 

De sun did shine, most hot anuf, 
To brile a chep to deth. 


«« A man wud a gurt broad brim’d hat, 
At las cum trudgen by; 

‘Cum fren git up,’ to me he sed, 
‘An don’t lay dere an die.’ ”’ 


We would observe that the ‘‘ Essex Calf’s visit to Tiptree 
Races” is a very clever and amusing piece of local description ; 
and that Tom Cladpole’s ‘“‘ Jurney,” as well as Jan Cladpole’s 
“ Trip,” are equally good in words and spirit ; clever pictures 
of language and manners, speaking to the heart, and convey- 
ing to it good and honest principles. 


When we turn again from “ London-wards” to the west, we 


find a new set of dialects as strongly marked as the northern 
ones, though differing altogether in character: softened towards 
the east and northerly towards the borders of Wales, this class 
of dialects is strongly distinguish2d in the dialect of Somerset- 
shire, on which several curicus and interesting works have 
been published, and becomes most broad in Devonshire. The 
following extract from an ‘“‘ Exmoor Courtship” (we eschew 
the “ Scolding”’) will exemplify what we say :— 


‘ANDREW. Well, well, es b’ent angry, mun.—And zo let’s kiss 
and vriends.—[ Kisses her.] Well, bet, cozen Magery, oll thes while 
es hant told tha ma arrant ;—and chave an over arrant to tha, mun. 

“ MARGERY. [Simpering.] Good zweet now, whot arrant is et? 
Es marl whot arrant ye can ha’ to me. 

« ANDREW. Why, vath, chell tell tha. Whot zignivies et ta 
mence tha mater? Tes thes; bolus nolus wut ha’ ma? 

“ MarGerRY. ‘Ha ma?’ Whot's thate? Es cant tell whot ya 
me-an by thate. 
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** ANDREW. Why, than, chell tell tha vlat and plean. Ya know 
es kep Challacomb Moor in hond; tes vull statad: but cham to 
chonge a live for three yallow beels. And than there’s tha lant up 
to Parracomb town: and whan es be to Parracomb, es must ha’ 
wone that es can trest to look arter tha gerred-teal’d meazels, and to 
zar tha ilt and tha barra, and melk tha kee to Challacomb, and to 
look arter tha thengs o’ tha houze.” | 


We must now take leave, though reluctantly, of this inter- 
esting subject. We trust that some of our numerous cor- 
respondents will enable us soon to return to it in another form: 
and we hope, in all confidence, that our worthy publisher, John 
Russell Smith, will persevere in his praiseworthy endeavours 
to complete our collection of publications illustrative of all 
our dialects. For ourselves, we must now turn to other 
matters; as the poet has it— 


‘* qua prima fortuna— 
Monstrat iter, quaque ostendit se dextra, sequamur.”’ 


Gallery of Antiquities selected from the British Museum. By 
F. Arundale, Architect, and J. Bonomi, Sculptor, with 
descriptions by S. Birch, Assistant to the Antiquarian 
Department of the British Museum, Assistant Secretary 
to the Archeological Institute of Rome. London, J. Weale, 
Part I. 4to. 1842. 


We had occasion lately to announce the proposals for the 
publication of an Encyclopedia of Egyptian Antiquities, a 
work much needed by students in Egyptian Archeology, and 
which, we trust, will soon make its appearance; and we have 
now a gratification in drawing the attention of our readers to 
a work of considerable interest to the lovers of Egyptian lore, 
put forth by Messrs. Arundale and Bonomi. Both these gen- 
tlemen have travelled in Egypt and Syria, and are perfectly 
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familiar with the antiquities of Egypt. They have under- 
taken to publish, in monthly parts, at a very moderate price, 
select specimens of the most important antiquities contained 
in our great national repository, the Gallery of Antiquities of 
the British Museum. 

The first part of this work commences with the Egyptian 
Antiquities, and contains four plates executed in lithography, 
drawn and coloured in the most perfect manner. They refer 
to a silver statue of Amoun, from the collection of the late 
Mr. Salt; a temple of the same deity, in bronze, from the col- 
lection of Signor Anastasi; Amoun-Ra as Harsaphes, in 
bronze, from Mr. Salt’s collection; and three divinities, forming 
the Great Triad of Thebes, selected from different sources. 
The care with which these have been figured is worthy of 
commendation, and we trust the publication will meet with 
the encouragement it so amply merits. The letter-press, or 
descriptive part, is entrusted to Mr. Birch, of the British 
Museum, than whom no one is better qualified for the task. 
He has pointed out the various ways in which the name of 
Amoun has been spelt by different writers, and entered into a 
brief survey of the appellation, worship, and attributes of 
the Deity. He undertakes to illustrate the Egyptian antiquities 


from the monuments and hieroglyphics of Egypt, not from ~ 


the second-hand information of the Greeks, which he justly 
observes “ the present state of hieroglyphical knowledge re- 
futes or challenges.” 

The true meaning of the word Amoun, in the Coptic lan- 
guage, which serves as the medium for the translation of the 
hieroglyphics, is glory, or exaltation ; and Mr. Birch thinks 
this opinion strengthened by an inscription stating “ the disc 
of the sun to be in Thebes Amoun.” The Greeks regarded 
Amoun as the chief of the gods, the spirit penetrating all 


things, and the Creator; and Mr. Birch says “ the ordinary 


form of Amoun is also replaced by that of Cnouphis, the 
creative power—and Ra or Phre, the solar agency; and 
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is allied with Osiris, his earthly type—and Athom, the 
lord of Poni.”” Mr. B. has judiciously added, at the foot of 
the pages, the authorities upon which his opinions are given, 
a circumstance of much importance to Egyptian students, and 
the absence of which, in the works of Champollion, has always 
been a matter of great regret. 

The principal titles of Amoun, as they appear on the monu- 
ments, are — “‘ Resident in Thebes; lord of the heaven; lord 
of the thrones of the world resident in Thebes ; living in truth ; 
the great god; king of eternity; king of the gods ; great god in 
the pure land of truth; resident in the Abaton; lord of De- 
boud ; balancer of the world; resident in the abode of the king 
Menephtah II., and in the Rameseion.” The silver statue of 
Amoun, figured in plate I., is perhaps an unique specimen of 
the kind. It is exceedingly beautiful, measures eight inches 
in height; and the plumes with which it is adorned, and the 
collar and garment, are plated in gold. It was found in a 
temple at Karnak. The features of this most exquisite 
Egyptian statue so strongly resemble those of Ramses the Great, 
or Sesostris, that Mr. Birch thinks there can be little hesitation 
in assigning its execution to about 1600 A.C., as we know that 
it was a custom of the ancient Egyptians to flatter their mo- 
narchs by making the features of the gods to resemble them, 
Plate JI. gives a representation of “The Abode of Amoun,”’ 
from a shrine or naos, in hieroglyphics called sheet. It dis- 
plays several deities, but particularly Phtah. On the base of 
this antique are cut in relievo hieroglyphics signifying ‘ The 
Abode of Amoun,” and it is conjectured from the very sharp 
manner in which they are executed that it may have been 
used as a stamp or seal. 

In plate III. is figured Amoun-Ra, (Harsaphes) to whom 
the appellation of Mendes has sometimes been given, but 
Mendes is not a true Egyptian name. In his character he 
represents the final avatar, or manifestation of Amoun ; in 
which was united the mythic circle of the deity. He was at 
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the same time Amoun and Horus, the alpha and,omega, the 
self-begotten : thus he is called in the hieroglyphics, husband 
of his mother, the son of Isis, the father of the sun, great 
God, Lord of the heaven resident in Thebes, the victorious 
Horus, greatly rejoicing in his feathered plumes. His 
worship is chiefly found at Thebes, where he is attended by 
the city personified as a goddess ; a temple was erected to 
him at Wady-Halfa, by Amenophis II., and he was adored 
along with Sate and Monthra. The monarchs are represented 
hoeing before him, or offering the products of their soil. 
Amenophis III. presents him with a spotted, white, red, and 
black steer, and sacrifices a gazelle to him. The benefits 
which he conferred were similar to those of Amoun, and he 
seems to have represented the god of victory and reproduc- 
tion. His form is similar in some respects to that of Amoun ; 
but his right hand holds a whip to stimulate the moon? and 
his body, like that of Khons, Phtah, Ra, and Osiris, is enve- 
loped in bandages (morsembhos). The closing chapter of the 
ritual usually presents him with a pigmaic and pantheistic 
form, uniting him to Phtah and Osiris. There is at Medinet 
Haboo, the representation of a magnificent festival, entitled 
the panegyry of manifestation of Harsaphes, celebrated by the 
King Ramses Miamoun, where the statue is carried by twenty 
priests. This ceremony, in which the Libyans of Pount ap- 
pear, recalls the ceremonies of conducting Amoun to Ethiopia ; 
while the phrase, manifestation, either alludes to the term con- 
cealed of Amoun, or the fact of his being a constellation. 


Thus, on the neomania, the month of Thoth, was celebrated 


the festival of the manifestation of Sothis, or the dog-star. 
The panegyry of his manifestation is perpetually alluded to 
under the seventeenth dynasty. (Page 6.) 

Plate IV. represents Maut, an important personage in the 
Theban triad, which consists of Amoun, Maut, and Khonso. 
(See plate 20, Wilkinson’s Manners and Customs of the An- 
cient Egyptians). In hieroglyphics, Maut, as meaning mother, 


SO 
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is written by a vulture, and when intended to represent a 
goddess, the bird is furnished with a whip at its side. Maut 
is the Juno of the Greek pantheon, and she is called “the 
inistress of the heaven; the daughter of the sun; and regent 
of the world; the great mistress of the region of Eshor ; regent 
of the gods; the regent of Thebes ; the Bai, or soul.” 

Khons, the third person in the Egyptian triad, is repre- 
sented on the same plate. He is represented in two ways; 
either as a swathed youth, with the lock of hair like Horus, 
holding the emblems of life, stability, and power, and the 
crook and whip, and having on his head the lunar disk ; or 
else as a hawk-headed deity, with a lunar disk. It is diffi- 
cult to fix the meaning of his name, because no group exactly 
similar occurs in hieroglyphics. He is the completion of the 
power of the deity: Amoun representing the ultimate prin- 
ciple ; Maut, the soul; and Chons the power or action. As 
the moon, he is the production of the sun (Amoun), and the 
night (Maut). 

We shall look with interest to the future numbers of this 
work, regarding it as an exceedingly important adjuvant to 
Egyptian students, and in the mean time recommend it to the 
attention of our readers. 


The History and Antiquities of Allerdale Ward, above Der- 
went, in the County of Cumberland: with Biographical 
Notices and Memoirs. By Samuel Jefferson, author of the 
History and Antiquities of Leath Ward, &c. 8vo. Carlisle, 
1842. London, Nichols and Son. 


This volume, which has just come to our hands, is intended 
to form the second volume of a general history of the county 
of Cumberland, although each ward may be considered in it- 
self as a separate work. We have naturally been obliged to 
peruse it hastily, but it appears to us to be a good and useful 
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County History ; and its author, Mr. Jefferson, deserves well 
his meed of praise for the industry and care with which it has 
been compiled. Cumberland is an interesting county, and we 
were in need ofa good history of it. The work before us ex- 
hibits considerable research, and it is in many respects a valu- 


able addition to the English Topographical Library. The © 


present volume belongs to one of the least interesting districts 
of the county, but it gives us very good hopes for the manner 
in which the history of the other parts will be written. We 
will extract one or two passages, which we think will be inte- 
resting to our readers in general. The following customs 
were peculiar to the parish of Whitbeck, at the end of the last 
century. 

‘* Newly-married peasants beg corn to sow their first crop with, 


and are called cornlaiters. People always keep wake with the dead 
.... The labouring ox is said to kneel at 12 o’clock at night, pre- 


ceding the day of the nativity; the bees are heard to sing at the 


same hour. On the morn of Christmas-day, the people breakfast 
early on hack-pudding, a-mess made of sheep’s heart, chopped with 
suet and sweet fruits. To whatever quarter a bull faces in lying on 
All Hallow-Even, from thence the wind will blow the greatest part 
of the winter.” 


The following amusing account of an old Cumberland 
worthy, from a manuscript at Carlisle, is given under the 
parish of Bootle. 


‘‘Of Seton and Sir Hugh Askew, we have the following ac- 
count in Sandford’s MS. Account of Cumberland: —‘ Ffour miles 
southward stands Seaton, an estate of £500 per annum,.sometimes 
a religious house, got by one Sir Hugo Askew, yeoman of the seller 
to Queen Catharine in Henry Eight’s time, and born in this contry. 
And when that Queen was divorced from her husband, this yeoman 
was destitute. And he applied for help to [the] Lo. Chamberlain 
for some place or other in the king’s service. The Lord Steward 
knew him well, because he had helpt to a cup [of ] wine ther before, 
" but told him he had no place for him but a Charcoal carrier. ‘ Well,’ 
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quoth this monsir Askew, ‘help me in with one foot, and let me gett 
in the other as I can.’ And upon a great holiday, the king looking 
out at some sports, Askew got a courtier, a friend of his, to stand 
before the king; and Askew gott on his velvet cassock and his gold 
chine, and baskett of chercole on his back, and marched in the king’s 
sight with it. ‘O,’ saith the king, ‘now I like yonder fellow well, 
that disdains not to doe his dirty office in his dainty clothes: what 
is he?’ Says his friende that stood by on purpose, ‘ It is M* Askew, 
that was yeoman of the seller to the late Queen’s ma"® and now glad 
of this poor place to keep him in y" ma“ service, which he will not 
forsake for all the world.’ The king says, ‘I had the best wine 
when he was ith celler. He is a gallant wine-taster: let him have 
his place againe;’ and afterwards knighted him; and he sold his 
place, and married the daughter of Sir John Hudleston ; (and pur- 
chased* this religious place of Seaton, nye wher he was borne, of an 
ancient freehold family,) and settled this Seaton upon her, and she 
afterwards married monsir Penington, Lo: of Montcaster, and had 
Mr. Joseph and a yonger son with Penington, and gave him this 
Seaton.” 


At the beginning of the seventeenth century, “a giant” was 
found in the parish of St. Bees, as appears by the following 
account. 


*« In the library of the Dean and Chapter of Carlisle is the follow- 
ing curious account of the discovery of a giant at St. Bees :— 

«« « A true report of Hugh Hodson, of Thorneway, in Cumberland, 
to S' Rob. Cewell [qy. Sewell] of a Gyant found at S. Bees, in Cumb’- 
land, 1601, before X‘ mas. 

«« «The said Gyant was buried 4 yards deep in the ground, w“ is 
now a corn feild. 

«« «He was 4 yards and an half long, and was in complete armour: 
his sword and battle-axe lying by him. 

«« «His sword was two spans broad and more than 2 yards long. 

<¢ «The head of his battle axe a yard long, and the shaft of it all 
of iron, as thick as a man’s thigh, and more than 2 yards long. 


* Qu. Had a grant of ? 
VOL. I. s 
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‘«« « His teeth were 6 inches long, and 2 inches broad; his forehead 
was more than 2 spans and a half broad. 

‘* * His chine bone could containe 3 pecks of oatmeale. 

* ¢ His armour, sword, and battle axe, are at Mr. Sand’s of Re- 
dington, [Rottington] and at Mr. Wyber’s, at St. Bees.’ — Machel 
MSS. vol. vi.” 


St. Bees is one of the most interesting parishes in the 
“ward.” Its fine line of coast, with the consequent port- 
towns and trade, its old collieries, and natural curiosities, and — 
its ancient monastic establishment, give it an importance over 
most of the other parishes. Mr. Jefferson’s volume is embel- 
lished with a number of good (inasmuch as they appear to be 
faithful) and therefore useful plates. We are enabled to give 
an example of the embellishments, as well as of the text, and 
we select the view of the old priory church of St. Bees as a 
fair specimen. The following extract will illustrate the en- 
graving. 1M . 

‘“* The conventual church is in the usual form of a cross, and con- 
sists of a nave with aisles, a choir, and transepts, with a low square 
tower at the intersection. The south side of the priory is sheltered 
with trees. The cemetery is on the north side. The house of the 
Principal of the college is near the west end. _ 

«The tower has an embattled parapet, and a turret at the north- 
east angle, containing a very narrow staircase. The old bells were 
removed, and their places are supplied by three modern ones. The 
roof commands a fine view of the sea and the vale of St. Bees. 

‘“The west front of the nave has three lancet windows, and a 
Norman doorway with chevron mouldings, in some places. orna- 
mented with the beak head. This is much defaced by the weather, 
On the south side of the nave there was formerly a wooden figure, 
in male armour, supposed to have been the effigies of Anthony, the 
last Lord Lucy of Egremont, who died, a.p. 1368. The nave has 
north and south aisles, with six pointed arches on each side, alter- 
nately octagonal and circular, excepting one which is clustered. 
Two of the arches are walled up for a west gallery; near this is the 
font, the upper part containing the basin in hexagonal, and supported 
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on a round pedestal. The windows on the north and south sides are 
barbarous insertions in the very worst taste. Those in the clerestory 
are of two round headed lights. The nave is now used as the parish 
church. VEE, 

“ The south transept has been used for a cemetery, and contains 
some monumental inscriptions, but none of an old date. 

‘“« The north transept contains the college library. Here is a por- 
trait, by Lonsdale, of the late Principal, Dr. Ainger, in his academi- 
cal dress as a doctor in divinity. 

‘** The choir, which had been a roofless ruin for two centuries, 
was fitted up as a lecture-room for the college, in 1817, at the ex- 
pence of William, Earl of Lonsdale. The south aisle is gone, and 
the arches, which are pointed, are walled up, with sash windows in- 
serted. ‘ The interior arrangement at the east end of the choir is 
singular; three beautiful lancets rise from a string, the centre one 
being higher and wider, as is usually the case, and between each are 
two tiers of niches, one above the other, having clustered shafts and 
ornamental capitals, and a common dripstone runs round the whole. 
The north side of the choir is lighted by a series of lancets, having 
single shafts set on the sides, the interior shafts being plain, whilst 
the exterior are filleted.’ ” 


Mr. Jefferson’s list of subscribers shows that his work is 
sufficiently well patronised, and that we have no reason to fear 
its completion. We hope, therefore, to return to it on future 
occasions. At present our space compels us to leave it. We 
“may observe that we are preparing an article on Topogra- 
phical History for an early number of our work. 


ANCIENT FRENCH ROMANCE. 


Histoire de Gilion de Trasignyes et de Dame Marie, sa Femme. 
An ancient French Romance. From a MS. in the Univer- 
sity Library at Jena, the only one known to exist. Edited 
by Professor O. L. B. Wolff. 

This book is a careful verbatim copy of the only manuscript 


hitherto known of the above mentioned romance. It belongs 
s2 
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to the second half of the fifteenth century, and was brought, 
with other old French MSS. to Germany, on occasion of the 
marriage of John Frederick the Magnanimous (elector of 
Saxony) with a daughter of duke John of Cleves. 

Gilion, or Gilles, lord of Trasigny and Silly, the hero of this 
story, which bears a great resemblance to that which is related 
of the German count of Gleichen, was constable of France, and 
at the beginning of the thirteenth century married Mary, 
daughter of the Count of Ostervant, who had been brought 
up at the court of her kinsman, Baldwin, Count of Hainault. 
According to historical testimonies, he sold his domain of Ath 
to the count of Hainault before he set out on his pilgrimage, 
and died in the Holy Land. There exist also documents con- 
cerning him and two others of the family of the same name ; 
one of these was his father; the other lived at a later period. 
All of them bore the surname of & Bruns. 

The narrator, who, as he tells us, derived his materials from 
an ancient Italian manuscript, connects his history with a tomb 
in the abbey of Jolive in Hainault, covering the remains of the 
pilgrim, between those of his two wives. It commences with 
the marriage of the Lord of Trasigny and the Countess Marie, 
and a description of the conjugal happiness of this couple, 
which would have been complete had their union been blest 
with children. At the sight of a number of small fishes sport- 
ing around the mother in the moat of the castle, the sorrow of 
the countess bursts forth in bitter tears, which so affect her 
husband that he makes a vow to cross the sea to the Holy 
Land, if God will but give him an heir. His prayer is heard, 
and as soon as his consort has made him acquainted with her 
condition, he invites his liege-lord and his most powerful 
barons to ‘Trasigny, commends his lands, his wife, and his ex- 
pected offspring, to their care, and sets out, in spite of all 
solicitations to defer his departure. 

Gilion arrives safely at Jerusalem, where he visits the holy 
places, and has a remarkable dream. On his return, he is 
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overtaken by a violent tempest, and driven among a fleet of 
Saracen ships dispersed by the storm, with which the sultan of 
Babylon is going to make war upon the king of Cyprus. By 
these the christian vessel is attacked, and the crew over- 
powered and cut in pieces. Gilion alone, who has killed the 
admiral of the infidels and well nigh slain the sultan himself, 
has his life spared on account of his valour, is carried to Cairo, 
and there thrown intoa deep dungeon. Just at the same time 
the Countess Marie is delivered of two sons, who are named 
Jehan and Girard, and are suckled and brought up by their 
mother herself. 

The sultan proves unsuccessful in his expedition against the 
king of Cyprus. He is beaten, obliged to return home, and 
even finds himself threatened in his own dominions. At 
the same time Ysor, king of Damascus, to whom he has re- 
fused his daughter Gracyenna, assisted by numerous allies, de- 
clares war against him. Enraged at this, he resolves to put to 
death all the prisoners whom he has in his power. Gilion, 
encouraged in his dungeon by the visit of an angel, who as- 
sures him that he shall return home after many dangers and 
sufferings, defends himself against those who come to take him 
before the sultan, and kills the keeper of the prison and four 
other Saracens. He is now condemned to be bound to a post 
and shot with arrows; and the sultan purposes, with his daugh- 
ter, to watch the execution from the window. Gracyenna, 
moved by the manly beauty of Gilion, advises the sultan to 
spare his life, and then he may exchange him for Saracens 
taken prisoners in the war with Cyprus. Gilion is saved, and 
his situation is further alleviated, for the new goaler, named 
Hertan, is secretly inclined to Christianity. Gilion makes a 
complete convert not only of him but also of Gracyenna, who, 
deeply in love with him, pays him midnight visits through Her- 
tan’s connivance. 

Meanwhile the army of the king of Damascus, a countless 
host, appears all at once before Cairo. A bloody battle takes 
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place, and the sultan of Babylon, after performing miracles of 
valour, is taken and carried to the tents of theenemy. Orders 
are issued to bind him to a post, till his daughter consents to 
marry Ysor. Gracyenna has, in the mean time, had Gilion 
brought to the palace, in order to drown her anxiety about the 
issue of the battle in converse with the object of her passion ;. 
when fugitives arrive with tidings of the defeat. Gilion and 
Hertan now equip themselves in armour and mount horses of 
the sultan’s, which the princess permits them to take, on their 
swearing not to leave the country. They rally the fugitives, 
and surprise the enemy’s camp, where Gilion, whom the Baby- 
lonians believe to be the sultan himself, releases the latter, 
kills king Ysor and several of his generals and allies, and 
makes such a carnage among their troops, that these, leaving 
behind them all their treasures, flee to their ships and evacuate 
the country. Hertan and Gilion hereupon return by a private 
way to the princess, to whom they restore the arms and armour, 
and then go back to the prison. 

The sultan and his Babylonians, not knowing what has be- 
come of their deliverer, conclude that it could be no other than 
Mahomet himself, who had fought for them in the sultan’s 
armour, and returned forthwith to paradise ; therefore, among 
various costly offerings made to the prophet, the christian, who 
had so long been the sultan’s prisoner, is doomed to be sacri- 
ficed. But, by the contrivance of the princess, who with the 
aid of Hertan, frequently enjoys in secret the society of her 
Gilion, the latter appears, on the day when the sacrifice is to 
be consummated, in the armour that he had worn in the battle, 
and thus explains the manner in which the deliverance of the 
sultan has been effected. Gilion is now required to swear 
never to leave the sultan without his permission, and assailed 
with solicitations to embrace Islamism. 

The army of the king of Cyprus meanwhile arrives to carry 
the war into the dominions of the sultan ; and on another side 
Dobry, nephew and admiral of Ysor of Damascus, who alone 
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had escaped from the last battle, advances to revenge the death 
and defeat of his uncle. The king marches against the former, 
and is victorious. Gilion is sent with a force against Dobry. 
Through his intrepidity the Damascenes are again beaten ; 
Dobry and a king in alliance with him fall by the hand of 
Gilion, who brings back the head of the former to the sultan. 
That sovereign now appoints him to wait upon his daughter. 
The history here returns to Trasigny’s consort. ‘The grief of 
the countess, whose husband has been absent nine years, is 
described, as well as the budding heroism of her two young 
sons, and their chivalrous sports and exercises. The count of 
Hainault visits the lady, and advises her, as she has no tidings 
from her lord, to marry again. She will not follow this counsel, 
whereupon he despatches a knight named Amaury, to ascer- 
tain whether Gilion is still living. Amaury is inflamed with a 
secret passion for the lady of Trasigny. He first repairs to 
Jerusalem, where for a long time he makes vain inquiries con- 
cerning Gilion, but at length meets with a pilgrim who informs 
him that he is with the king of Babylon, and relates his ex- 
ploits in the war with the king of Damascus. Amaury now pro- 
ceeds to Babylon, and meets, on landing, with the sultan him- 
self, to whom he offers his services. The sultan receives him 
graciously, and presents him to Gilion as his countryman. 
Gilion immediately inquires about home, and the perfidious 
Amaury tells him that Marie died immediately after his de- 
parture, and that the prospect of issue perished with her. His | 
lamentations and the efforts made by his faithful friends Hertan 
and Gracyenna to console him are truly affecting. 

Soon afterwards the sultan is attacked afresh by Fabur, king 
of the Moors, and two allied sovereigns. Gilion, who, in his 
grief at the death of his Marie, has no wish to live, surpasses 
all his former exploits, in company with his constant Hertan ; 
while Amaury is beaten and forced to a disgraceful flight. In 
spite of the intrepidity of Gilion, Hertan, and the sultan, the 
first battle is indecisive. In the second, Gilion is completely 
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victorious; but, in the heat of the pursuit, he leaps with the 
fugitives on board an enemy’s ship, with the intention of taking 
her. The Moors quickly weigh anchor, and thus he is made 
prisoner amidst the wailings of his friends, who cannot assist 
him, carried to Tripoli, and thrown into prison. Here again 
he is spared to be reserved fora sacrifice, while his friend Her- 
tan conceives the design of repairing, in the disguise of a Moor, 
to Tripoli, in order to set him at liberty. 

In Hainault Gilion’s sons have meanwhile grown up, and 
after they have won the prizes at a tournament on occasion of 
the marriage of the count of March, they are instigated by a 
dream to go forth from their home in search of their father. 

Hertan contrives so cleverly to deceive the king of Babylon 
by his stratagems, that Gilion is set at liberty and returns to 
Babylon. During these transactions, his sons, after rendering 
important services to the king of Cyprus in a dangerous war 
against the Slavonians, whose army is completely broken up, 
are taken in a merchant vessel by pirates. They are sold by 
the pirates, and Girard is carried to Slavonia and Jehan to 
Tripoli: while the latter, with the prospect of death before 
his eyes, is shut up in the same prison in which his father had 
been confined, as he is informed by the king, Girard wins the 
affections of the Slavonian princess Natayle, whose brother, on 
the news of the defeat and death of his father, assumes the 
crown. He defends the character of the princess against the 
slanders of a revengeful suitor, whom he kills, and the king 
thereupon spares his life. As Natayle is scandalized in Sla- 
vonia, so is Gracyenna in Babylon, by a rejected lover, king 
Galdin, who accuses her of too intimate a connexion with Gilion. 
Galdin refuses to fight Gilion because he is a christian: Her- 
tan therefore meets him instead of the latter, and proves the 
innocence of Gracyenra, whom Gilion now obtains for his wife. 
Believing that his countess Marie is dead, he marries, after 
administering to her the baptismal rite. Another large Sara~ 
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cen army which invades Babylon to avenge Galdin, is anni- 
hilated by him and Hertan. 

A war next breaks out between Morgant, king of Slavonia, 
and Fabur, king of the Moors. Fabur is closely besieged in 
his capital, but gains some advantages in a battle. A truce 
is concluded, and it is agreed that the war shall be decided by 
single combat. The Moorish king chooses Jehan de Trasigny, 
while Morgant sends for his prisoner Girard, so that the two 
brothers are opposed as foes, each taking the other for a 
Saracen, and determined not to exchange a word with his ad- 
versary. After a long contest with lances, swords, and in 
wrestling, Girard is at length overcome and recognized by 
Jehan. Girard surrenders, and Morgant is obliged to retire. 

The king of the Moors now raises a large army against 
Babylon, and takes the two brothers into his service. Both 
king Fabur and the sultan are joined by numerous auxiliaries, 
In the first engagement, which Gilion terminates victoriously, 
Hertan is taken. The twin brothers save his life, and effect 
his exchange. In the next battle, Hertan points out his two 
deliverers to Gilion, who, perceiving with astonishment that 
they bear the arms of his family and the watchword of Tra- 
signy, directs Hertan to make them prisoners. The attempt 
succeeds, and the king of the Moors is completely defeated. 
A mutual recognition between the father and the sons ensues, 
and Amaury’s falsehoods are detected. 

Gilion obtains permission from the sultan to return home, 
and proceeds with his sons and Hertan by way of Cyprus, 
where they are received with extraordinary honours, to Rome. 
There Gracyenna and Hertan are baptized by the pope. The 
latter, who receives the name of Henry, dies an hour after the 
ceremony, and is buried in the church of St. Peter. Before 
Gilion reaches Trasigny, he sends to prepare his wife Marie 
for his coming; and she receives him and Gracyenna with 
great joy. Trasigny’s two wives now retire to the nunnery 
of Lalive; and Gilion, resigning his lordships to his sons, 
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goes into the convent of Cembry. Marie and Gracyenna die 
both in the same year: Gilion causes monuments to be erected 
for them, and a third between them for himself. . A year 
afterwards he is again summoned by the sultan to his as- 
sistance against his enemies, whom he subdues, but dies of 
a wound received in battle. Agreeably to his last will, his 
heart is carried to Hainault and buried between his two wives. 

Such is a brief outline of this romance. The tone of the 
narrative is simple and pleasing, but often rather prosy, after 
the manner of the contemporary chroniclers. We would ear- 
_nestly recommend the perusal of this and similar works to 
those who wish to prepare themselves for the study of old 
French poetry, because the language forms a connecting link 
between the modern and middle-age F rench, presenting little 
difficulty to those who understand the former, and serving as 
an excellent introduction to the latter. 


ROUND TOWERS. 
To the Editor of the Southern Reporter.* 


Sir —I had the folly to imagine that the recent discoveries at 
Ardmore and Cloyne would have had a sedative effect on the too 
long vexed question of the ‘“‘ Round Towers ;”.. but the letter of 
Quidam, which appeared in a late number of another journal, shews 
that, so far from that being the case, it has only perplexed it more, 
and made confusion worse confounded. ‘This unappeasable belli- 
gerent, evidently a member of the South Munster Antiquarian So- 
ciety, reeking from the inspection of the proceedings at Cloyne, at 
which he assisted, would fain aim a heavy blow and great discourage- 
ment at the “‘ Pagans” upon this subject. He holds as cheap, in- 
deed, the opinions of such men as Vallancey, Moore, Lannigan, 
Dalton, O’Brien, the Rev. Charles O’Connor, &c.: their learning, 
their judgment, their rare abilities, have procured for their con- 


* We would observe that we by no means coincide with the 
opinions expressed in the following letter, as will be seen by our ob- 
servations on a former occasion.—Hd. Archeol. 
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clusions but small consideration from him. Difficulties which they 
had fondly imagined, good easy men as they were, that they had 
overcome, or satisfactorily explained, Quidam reconstructs, in order 
to form a barrier for the protection of a suggestion of hisown. But 
it is not with Vallancey, &c., that he alone differs; Ledwich and his 
Danish Belfries, Morres and his christian cupboards, Petrie and the 


Gobbawn-saor, Tuckey and his beacons, W sand his Episcopal 
Indexes, and Viator and his Celestial Indexes, are all spurned and 
cast aside. Quidam becomes the propounder by a “‘ suggestion’’ of a 
new creed, to be henceforward known by the euphonic appellation of 
Thoravism. 

To me his objections appear not well-founded, nor does his new 
hypothesis find greater favour in my estimation. With the argu- 
ments by which he combats the oriental origin of the tower, as it 
would open up the question of early Irish colonization, I am not dis- 
posed just now to contend, although far from concurring in their 
force or application; but I may observe that it was not held by 
Vallancey, &c., that the form of the tower was imported into Ireland 
simultaneously with the arrival of the Scotic colony, which has been 
placed at one thousand years before Christ, nor that Pheenician or 
Carthaginian traders introduced it. On the contrary, their date is 
held to be posterior to the age of Zoroaster, who introduced the 
Pyreia into Persia, and is supposed to have flourished five hundred 
years before the Christian era. ‘‘ Zerdhust extruxit domicilia ignis, 
et fecit ea cum cupola excelsa.”” Contemporaneously with him, 
Himilco, the Carthaginian, according to Avienus, found Ireland 
called by the remarkable name of ‘‘ The Sacred Island.’”’ This in- 
dicates great religious cultivation, and there is nothing very much 
outraging probability in the supposition that many of her Mohs, 
Magi, or Druids, like their Christian successors, did, even in such 
remote times, quit their native shores, and travel eastwards in search 
of knowledge. Abarus, the Hyperborean, who has been equally 
claimed for Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and even Scandinavia, affords 
us an instance in proof. To zealous religionists of this description, 
rather than to wandering colonists, or traders seeking tin and pel- 
tries, I would incline to ascribe the introduction of the Turaghan 
into Ireland. This, to be sure, is conjectural enough, but by little 
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else than conjecture can we hope to solve this question, so few are 
the facts which we possess. 

But, laying even this aside, I cannot acquiesce in the difficulty 
which he raises to the oriental derivation of our towers. Were I to 
admit that the Scots did not reach Ireland until after the days of 
Zerdhust, and that then it was that they bore with them the model 
of the Fire Temple from the east, would it necessarily follow, that 
in their peregrinations, ‘‘ they must have left some specimens along 
their path,” and that not having done so, is fatal to our claim ero! 
think not. Have we these Turvesque vestiges in the Isle of Man? 
in any portion of the Hebrides, in Argyle, in Iceland, notoriously 
colonized by the Irish, or in that part of the American coast, said to 
be discovered and colonized also by them, according to Major 
Beamish’s book. Here were no temporary sojournings; on the 
contrary, the settlements were rather of a permanent character, and 
yet not a single specimen remains to mark their occupancy. 

The Ogham inscription at Ardmore, so indicative of Druidism, 
Quidam merely notices, as worth only a passing allusion. He is 
totally silent on the very characteristic traits of ancient Pelasgic 
Architecture, the names of structure as well as of sites, so expressive 
and redolent of Gheber purposes; he halts not in arriving at his 
most novel conclusion. And, having very summarily disposed of 
these ‘‘nug@,’ and cleared away all obstructions, he comes at once 
to announce his own hypothesis, two in number, viz.; that the 
Tower of Brechin, in Scotland, is the real Simon Pure, the veritable 
prototype of the Irish Round Tower, and not either Pagod or Dagob, 
Minaret or Nuraggi; and that the Irish tower was a Tur—Thorav, 
and not a Cuilcah, Turaghan, Fidhnimeadh. 

Brechin Tower, he says, must have been built subsequently to the 
conversion of the Picts by Saint Columba, considerably later than 
the sixth century. ‘‘Such is known to be the fact ;” yet, in a few 
subsequent sentences, this fact turns out not so very certain; for that it 
was built after the times of Columba is only conjectural, on the ground 
that no vestige of this style of architecture is to be found in Jona 
amongst Columba’s buildings there. Now, might not Brechin be 
more ancient than the time of Columba just as well (“ for no vestige is 
found in Iona,”’ &c.), the style having ceased with the introduction 
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of Christianity. And this conjecture, too, may be true, as ‘‘ Human 
research will, in all probability, never be able to dispel the darkness 
that hangs over their origin.” 

I doubt that there exists any authority for ‘‘ the fact” of the 
erection of Brechin Tower after the sixth century. The door, which 
affords so triumphant an argument in the Christian emblems which 
it contains, I think may be very easily disposed of. ‘The tower com- 
municates with the church, to which it is attached, by a door, of 
modern date, says Pennant, (Tour in Scotland, 1772.) The ancient 
door being unnecessary, whenever the modern one was opened, was 
walled up; and in the face of the masonry of this comparatively 
modern wall are the three figures which should, forsooth, chris- 
tianize every round tower in Ireland. 

If the argument for the Christianity of Brechin Tower be not 
one calculated to convince, I suspect that his assumption of the use 
to which the Irish structures were appropriated will not be found 
more satisfactory. The doctrine which he propounds has, however, 
the merit of originality, and indicates an inventive imagination ; in 
his searching through ‘‘ the dark backward and abysm of time,” he 
has certainly effected a discovery at once ingenious and fanciful. 

May not these towers, he suggests, have been employed for some . 
purpose connected with the waking the remains of their deceased 
bishops and chieftains, as well as for their subsequent burial? If 
for bishops, we be permitted to read Druids, 1 would say the sug- 
gestion might be worthy of grave consideration. The probability 
would be more in that way, as with the five skeletons discovered at 
Ardmore and Cloyne there was. found neither ring, cross, crozier, 
nor any other article to indicate an episcopal character. And at 
both places, tradition points at different places of interment from the 
towers for both the sanctified founders, at least, of the churches. 

If Quidam will not accept this emendation, I must only, for peace 
sake, become for the instant a Thoravite, and go with him to the 
conclusion, that waking the dead was unknown in Ireland before 
Christian conversion ; probably burial of the dead was just as recent ; 
for we have veritable authority that the Pagan Irish devoured their 
dead. Some proof this, too, of that oriental affinity which Quidam 
is inclined to repudiate—H yenas, according to Solinus, Saint Jerome, 
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and other favourite authorities of Quidam, being to this day the 
living sepulchres of many portions of the east. If this be so — if 
Quidam be right in this conjecture, and also that Thorav be derivable 
from Tor, a tower, instead of Toir, a cemetery, as I had heretofore 
fondly dreamed, I would suggest a disposition of the chambers of 
the tower a little different from his. The upper, or attic, Quidam 
appropriates to the lights; but there is an objection to this, as the 
corpse occupies the centre of the building. Now, the lights are 
well known to be usually placed near the body, and therefore we 
must shift them to this centre apartment. The attic, having four 
apertures at the top, it strikes me must have been appropriated to 
the smokers (for the Irish did smoke before the days of Raleigh ;) and 
these vents must have been necessary as escapes for the aromatic 
clouds issuing from a number of dudheens in full and simultaneous 
play. 

The chamber next beneath this, it is presumed, was set apart for 
those disposed to amuse themselves with shuffle the brogue. 

Chamber 3 contained the corpse surrounded by the cariners; whe- 
ther these cassocked chanters — bards thrumming sorrow-speaking 
harps, or antique female crones, skilled in modulating the ullagone, 
I cannot undertake to determine; but I would suggest that this was 
their proper location, instead of the summit of the tower, for here the 
voice of these lugubrious melodists had a better chance of reaching 
the laic rabble on the outside. The uses of the other apartments I 
must leave to some other Thoravite to ascertain. 

There could have been no funeral procession in times when towers 
were thus used for waking and burial at once, as the interment took 
place in the lower apartment of the building, where I shall leave the 
defunct to repose, until the curiosity of some South Munster anti- 
quary shall again exhume his remains, and transfer them to the 
custody of his wicker basket in some ‘‘ dry as dust” chamber to rest, ~ 
where the human eye may not penetrate. | 

‘ I an, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
ARCHA&SUS. 
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The Legend of Captain Jones. Relating his adventure to Sea: 
his first landing, and strange Combat with a mighty Bear. 
His furious Battle with his six and thirty men, against the 
Army of eleven Kings, with their overthrow and deaths. 
His relieving of Kemper Castle. His strange and admirable 
Sea-fight with six huge Gallies of Spain, and nine thousand 
Soldiers. His taking Prisoner, and hard Usage. Lastly, 
His setting at Liberty by the King’s command, and return 


Jor England. Wondon. Printed for Humphrey Moseley, 
and are to be sold at his shop, at the Prince’s Arms in St. 


Paul’s Churchyard. 1659. 


I sing thy arms, Bellona, and the man’s 

Whose mighty deeds outdid great Tamberlans : 

Thy trump, dire goddess, send, that I may thunder 

Some wondrous strain, to speak this man of wonder. 
When Fates decreed that Captain Jones should be 

The life and death of men, they could not see 

A place more suiting to bring forth this mirror 

Of martial spirits, this thunder crack of terror, 

Than some vast mountain’s womb, whose rigid rocks 

Might form him, and foreshow the hardy knocks 

Which he should give and take: nor were they nice 

To think it base, that mountains bring forth mice, 

Since from a British mount and Mars his stones, 

They sent this man of men, stern Captain Jones. 

Wild mares’ milk nurst him on the mountain’s gorse, 

Which gave him strength and stomach like a horse ; 

Goats’ flesh matur’d him, kill’d on craggy tops, 


Which taught him to mount rampiers like those rocks. 


Ere eighteen winters fully waxen were, 

This imp of Mars began to do and dare. 
With Raymond, a stout brother of the sword, 
He first attempted sea and went abroad, 
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Two hundred strong, for the East Indies bound, 
Fame was the only prize he sought or found. 
Twice twenty days’ auspicious waves and winds 
Lull’d them: then Aolus and Neptune joins 

To work Great Jones his fall. Envy and ire 

To see him more than man, made them conspire : 
Rough Boreas whistled to the dancing ship, 

The boisterous billows strove to over-skip 

The bounding vessel. In this great disaster, 
Raymond, the soldiers, mariners and master 

Lost heart and heed to rule; then up starts Jones, 
Calls for six gispins, drinks them off at once. 
Thus arm’d at all points, yet as light as feather, 
He ascends, and drew, and braved the angry weather ; 
And are we born (my hearts, quoth he) to die? 
Shall we descend? Thy immortality, 

Neptune, thou must resign, if I come thither : 
One sea may not contain us both together. 

Nor waves nor winds could fright him with the motion, 
Who thought he could contain or fill an ocean. 
His fatal smiter thrice aloft he shakes, 

And frowns; the sea and ship and canvass quakes : 
Then from the hatches he descends, and stept . 
Into his cabin, drank again, and slept. | 
When these rough gods beheld him thus secure, 
And arm’d against them like a man pot-sure, 
They stint vain storms; and so Monstrifera 

(So hight the ship) touch’d about Florida, 

Upon a desart island called Crotone, 

Where savage beasts and serpents live alone : 
Here Jones would needs to land, though Raymond swore 
Danger was in’t: he laugh’d and leapt ashore. 
Danger (quoth he) to them whom danger fright, 
My heart was fram’d to dare, my hands to fight. 
Some six and thirty more put forth to ground, 
These for fresh food, he for adventure bound ; 
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They limit their return when three hours ends, 

Which Raymond with the ship at sea attends. 

These sea-sick soldiers rang hills, woods, and vallies, 

Seeking provant to fill their empty bellies ; 

Jones goes alone, where Fate prepar’d to meet him 

With such a prey as did unfriendly greet him ; 

A bear as black as darkness, and as fell 

As tiger, vast as the black dog of hell, 

Runs at him open-jaw’d, so fierce, so fast, 

That he no leisure had tou draw for hast 

Kilza-dog, his good sword ; with fist he aim‘d, 

All arm’d, a blow, which sure the bear had brain’d, 

But that between her yawning teeth it dings, 

The gauntlet there stuck fast, his hands he wrings 

Unarm’d, unharm’d from thence; her foremost paws 

The bear on Jones his shoulder claps, and gnaws 

The gauntlet wedg’d between her teeth: Jones clasp’d her 

With both his arms, and strove by force to cast her. 

And here they try a pluck, and grasp, and tug, 

And foam; but Jones, who knew the Cornish hug, 

Heaves her a foot from footing, swings her round, 

And with a short turn hurls her on the ground ; 

Then came his good sword forth to act his part, 

Which piere’d skin, ribs, and riffe, and rove her heart. 

The head (his trophy) from the trunk he cuts, 

And with it back unto the shore he struts, 

Where Raymond was appointed to attend 

His and the rest’s return: but he (false friend) 

When they were once on shore and out of sight, 

‘Hoist sails to sea, and took himself to flight. 

Here Jones found fraud in man, and deeply swears 

Revenge on Raymond's head, the rest he cheers ; 

All safe return’d, but all in desperation 

To see themselves left there to desolation : 

Nor grain, nor ground, but wild ; nor man, nor beast, | 

But savage ; yet (O strange) here Jones doth feast 
VOL. I. T 
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His six and thirty daily, ’twas with fishes 

Tost from his halbert’s point into their dishes ; 
Wherewith he took them standing on the shore 

Out of the ocean: whether ’twas the store 
Frequenting this unpeopled coast, or whether 

To see this wondrous man they shoal’d together 

And so astonish’d, yield themselves a prey 

To him from whom they durst not swim away. 

Be’t so, or so, I’ll not decide, but I 

Know Jones tells this for truth, who knows no lye. 
Thus, from his weapon’s point, nine months they fed, 
Till fate Sir Richard Greenfield thither led, 

Who to America transports with Jones 

His six and thirty fish-fed myrmidons, 

To Insip were they brought and left ; oh then 

Twas time, had they had meat, to play the men. 
Their first encounter there with famine was, 

A dry and desart soil, nor grain nor grass, 

Nor drink, but water had they here, nor bread 

For thrice twelve months, but caves for house and bed. 
Such living as that country could afford 

Bold Jones was fore’d to win by dint of sword. 

Eleven fierce kings possess the fertile tract 

Of this great coast, who all their powers compact 

To vanquish Jones: a brave attempt ’tis true, 

Yet more than twice eleven fierce kings could do. 

Two thousand choice and doughty men they chose, 

To bid him battle, arm’d with darts and bows, 

And arrows fathom long, well barb’d with bone 

Of some strange fish, which piere’d through steel and stone, 
And thus they came prepar’d. When they drew near him, 
He brought his soldiers forth, and thus did cheer them; 
My five and twenty friends (for only those 

Had fate and famine left) these darts and bows 

Are fit to deal with fearful crows and daws, 

But us whose hearts of oak and empty maws 
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Hunger’s sharp dart hath pierc’d (and yet we stand 
To fright and foil our foes with sword in hand), 
These weapons cannot conquer, nor the number, 
Were they two thousand such as John a Cumber. 
Doth hunger bite you? bite your foes as fast, 
Eat these men-eaters (soldiers) kill and taste. 
Would you gain glory ? Kill by six and seven, 
If crowns of kings, then here behold eleven. 
And this he spake and drew. With stomach fierce 
They give the first assault. Now for a verse 
To speak great Jones his deeds, who headlong goes 
Amongst the thickest ranks, cuts, kills, and throws 
Some by the legs, some by the waist he makes 
Shorter; another by the lock he takes, 
Reaps off his head, wherewith he brains another. 
Then at one stroke kills father; son, and brother ; 
Few ’scap’d with life, but strangely : happy those 
Which ’scap’d with loss of half a face or nose. 
Nor may I pass his men, who cut and slash 
Like those that fought for life, not crowns or cash. 
Want made them seem (which sure their foes dismay’d) 
The very sons of death, whose parts they play’d; 
The Insips now no aim can take aright, 
They think each foe they meet a mighty sprite ; 
And so they fly. Six kings he took and kill’d, 
Five, with eight hundred soldiers left the field ; 
Twelve hundred fell: for those that went off safe 
Their heels and not their hearts the praise he gave. 
Unto their fullest towns, where he had kill’d them, | 
He brought his ragged regiment and fill’d them, 
Here on the river of Mengog they find 
A wear with fish of wondrous growth and kind, 
Where with a thousand herrings they were fed, 
All two foot long, besides the tail and head. 

Here some may ask what came of all the wealth, 
(For Jones brought nothing home besides himself ) 

T2 
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This conquest gain’d, sure many precious things 

Must needs attend the death of six such kings. 

I answer briefly ; His heroic desire 

Ascends above earth excrements as fire : 

Nor can descend to crowns. ‘The soldiers found 

Much wealth, which in their home-return was drown’d. 
Still Fortune favours Jones. Amidst this river 

He spies a sail directly bearing thither ; 

He calls, and finds them English, homeward bound, 

Who for fresh water thrust into the sound. 

With these his men and he for England comes, 

Had England known it, all her guns and drums 

Had been too little to express her joy, 

As when victorious Hector ent’red Troy ; 

Yet ere he can attain his native coast, 

fEneas-like he must be tired and tost 

With storms, till meat and water wax’d so scant, 

That Jones drank nought but sea one week for want. 

At last, when they had cast out all their goods 

(To save themselves) into the furious floods, 

The ship all bruis’d with sands, and storms, and stones, 

At Ipswich doth disburthen the sea of Jones. 

England salutes him with the general joys 

Of court and country, knights, squires, fools, and boys 

In every town rejoice at his arrival, 

The townsmen where he comes their wives do swive all, 

And bid them think on Jones amidst this glee, 

In hope to get such roaring boys as he: 

Others this joy, into a fury rapt 

To sing his praise, though elegant and apt ; 

Yet mixt with fictions, which he scorns. *Tis known 

Jones fancies no additions but his own ; 

Nor need we stir our brains for glorious stuff 

To paint his praise, himself hath done enough, 

And hath prescrib’d that I should write no more 

Than his good memory hath kept in store 
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Of what he did. Perhaps he hath or can 

Do more, but hides it like a modest man. 

His British expedition makes me hie 

From his vagary to his chivalry. 

This dukedom’s confines pointing on the South, 
Great Kemper Castle guards on Morlig’s mouth ; 
Which key of Britain (like Great Britain’s Dover) 
Was well nigh lost by siege till Jones went over, 

To die or raise it. ’Twas begirt by land 

With fifteen thousand. Four tall ships withstand 
All succours from the sea. Against this force 

He goes as boldly as an eyeless horse, 

With one small bark (the Spit-fire ’twas) a hot one, 
And save a hundred men was with him not one : 
But these were Welsh blades, born for hacks and hewing, 
And car’d not what they did so they were doing. 
Thus, like some tempests, these four ships he frightens, 
His guns roar thunder whilst his powder lightens, 
And from his broadside pours a shower of hail, 
Which rakes them through and through, ribs, masts, and sail. 
Their shot replies, but they were rank’d too high 
To touch the pinnace, which bears up so nigh 

And plays so hot, that her opponents think 

Some devil is grand captain of the Pink. 

One English pirate with them, whilst he watches 
His time to shoot, spies Jones upon the hatches 
And cries out, Ho, hoist canvas all at once, 

And fly, or yield; Zounds, it is Captain Jones : 
The man swore reason, and ’twas quickly heard, 
For, not a bullet like that name was fear’d ; 

They fly, he follows, but a partial wind 

And wings of fear sav’d them, left him behind. 

To Kemper he returns him, and supplies it 

With fifty men, and victuals to suffice it 

Six months. The foes by land lose hope and heart 
To oppose this new supply, and so depart. 
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Then on the gate this title was engraved, 

“« Jones rescued Kemper, and the dukedom saved.’” 
Thus plum’d with laurel, Jones for England came, 
Where George of Cumberland, rapt with his fame, 
Wooes him to be vice-general of his fleet ; 

Which Jones vouchsaf’t, because he was to meet 
Men like himself, the doughty dons of Spain, 
Whose honour (or lose all) he vow’d to gain. 

And better fate in this design he wish’d not, 

Than to cope single with their great Don Quixot. 
Stay, Muse, and blush, and sigh and sing no more, 
Here Jones his mistress Fortune play’d the whore. 
Yet, whilst thou loath’d her lightness to rehearse, 
Let indignation make thee chide in verse ; 

Ah, deity! and blindly to go on so 

From thy dear minion Jones to John D’ Alonso, 
Whose out and inside is no better mettle 

Than an old drum, or a base tinker’s kettle. 

And tak’st thou him for Jones? that glorious boy, 
Whom Venus self would kiss (were Mars away.) 
Well, fickle goddess, if thou be divine, 

I’ll swear, Heaven hath like earth, light feminine. 
"Twas thus—This fleet cut through the western main, 
And so lay hovering on the coast of Spain : 

Jones led the front (as ’twas his custom still), 

The first in fight, last to be kill’d or kill: 

His ship went _swiftest too, as did his mind 

On Honour’s wings. But, oh, an envious wind 
Fill’d all his sail, and wrapt him in a mist 

From being seen, or seeing, ere he wist. 

And thus he lost his train, and cast about, 

And beat these seas five days to find them out, 

Till in his quest it was his fate to meet 

Don John D’Alonso with the Spanish fleet. 

This general bid amain, and Jones defied 

From cannons mouth. The Don again replied 
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‘* With four for one. Ah, Jones, had I my wish, 
Some godhead should have turned thee to a fish, 
To escape this dire assault ; thou shouldst not then 
Be taken like a tame beast in thy den.”’ 

Nine thousand soldiers was the force that fought 
This day with Jones, whom six huge galleys brought, 
The stoutest boats to make a bold bravado, 

That were in Spain’s invincible armado : 

Jones first commands his men to take their victual, 
He, soldier-like, drank much, and prayed a little ; 
Then tells them briefly here’s no place to fly, 
Come, friends, let’s bravely live, or bravely die. 

By this the galleys had inclosed him round, 

And sought to board him; but they quickly found 
The ship too hot to grapple with so soon, 

And so bore off again, and paid her room. 

Then each by turn present her the broad side, 
Which she repaid with interest, and so plyed, 

That where her bullets pierce, whole streams of blood. 
Spout through the galleys ribs, and dye the flood ; 
The foes disdain thus long to stand in fight 

’Gainst one, and so press on with all their might ; 
And now the storm grew hot, and deep in blood, 

“* Mad rage had got the place where reason stood :”’ 
Guns, drums, and trumpets stop the soldiers ears, 
From hearing cries and groans ; and fury rears 
This fatal combat to so strange a height, 

That higher powers express the effects of fright, 


Great Neptune quaked and roared, clouds ran, hail hist, 


The winds fell down, and Titan lurked in mist. 


Then belch huge bullets forth, smoke, fire, and thunder : 


Their fury strikes the gods with fear and wonder. 
One galley which two hundred slaves did row, 
Afront the ship, in hope to bulge her prow. 

Jones gave her leave ; but when she once came nigh, 
Out burst his murdering shot; here doomed to die, 
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Down dropped the brave viceroy of Saint Iago, 
Don Diego de Cordoua and Gonzago. | 
Stones, chains, and bullets tear their passage out 
Through men and galley, which soon tacked about 
In hope to get aloof; but Jones sent after 

Two lucky shots, which light ’twixt wind and water. 
“<TIn crept the quaking billow, where he spied 
Those holes, in hope its fearful head to hide ; 

The galley like afraid, worse hurt, doth creep 
Into the trembling bowels of the deep ; 

And so she sunk.’’ Thus Diego whilst he tried 
His force with Jones, with fifteen hundred died. 
Now Jones, all breathless, sat to take his breath 
Upon a butt of sack, and drank the death 

Of Don John de Alonso, which his men 

Pledge in a rouse, and so they fight again. 

Nine score there were, but three score now remain 
To do or suffer, for the rest were slain. 

The Spanish force distract twixt hope and fear, 
Yet by their fellows fall forewarned, forbear 

This hot assault, keep distance, and at Jones 

Let fly their shot at random all at once, 

Some half a cable short, and some flew o’er 

The top sail, some the stern and rudder tore : 

One, all the rest in fatal fury past, 

And all to shivers rove the master mast, 

Down fell the tackle, and the vessel lay 

An English prison, and a Spanish prey. 

Starboard and larboard side, from poop to prow 
They all let drive, and raked her through and through. 
All now but Jones and one man more were killed, 
Who cried, now fight and die, or live and yield. 
Jones killed the first, the latter he besought him 
Upon his knees, whilst by the knees he caught him 
Begging for life, a bullet took away 

His head, which, when ’twas off, still seemed to pray ; 
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Out flew the head and bullet both at once 

Between the manly thighs of Captain Jones ; 

Who looked behind him, art thou gone, (quoth he,) 

Still may they die so, that cry yield to me. 

Now nought to him but blood and death appeared, 

Death was his wish, captivity he feared ; 

Which to prevent Kil-za-dog forth he drew, 

And thus he spake, brave Cato, Cato flew. 

And when victorious Brutus could not stand, 

He fell, but by his own victorious hand. 

Brutus, I am a brute, and have thy spirit, 

Thy fortune and self-death I will inherit. 

Thus said, his sword unto his side he plies, 

Which his good genius stays, and thus replies ; 
Hold Jones, reserved for thy countries good, 

Born to shed hostile, not thy home-bred blood, 

And know that self death is the coward’s curse, 

For, he that dies so, dies for fear of worse ; 

The time will come when Irish bogs shall quake 

Under thy feet, whilst great O’Neale doth shake. 

I may not on thy future deeds dilate, 

Thy sword must right what is involved in fate ; 

This know, in thy old age thou shalt impart 

Unto thy countries youth thy martial art, 

Teach them to manage arms, and how they must 

Make bright their swords, which peace hath wrapt in rust. 
Now Jones vouchsafed to live, not for himself, 

But for his countries good, and commonwealth, 

His scarlet cap he dons, with crimson plume, 

And he ascends the hatches all in fume. 

The musketeers ambitiously desire 

To hit this mark, and all at once give fire : 

Some bullets raze his plume, his hair, his nose, 

His velvet jerkin, and his satin hose, 

(The scars may yet be seen) yet draws he breath 

Fearless and harmless in the jaws of death. 
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The Spaniard now conjectured his intent, 
By seeking death to avoid imprisonment, 

And so forbore to shoot, drew near, and sought 
To take the prey, which they so dear had bought. 
Then Jones, all raging, throws into the main 

That sword which men and wolves and bears had slain, 
That sword which erst had drunk the blood of kings, 
Into the bowels of the deep he dings. 

The ocean thrilled for fear, and gave it place, 

And greedy Neptune snatched it for his mace. 
Then from the ship he leaps amongst his foes, 
And so undaunted to Don John he goes, 

Who bid him live, don-like, but gave him breath, 
Only to breathe in greater pains than death. 

This shock had sent to Styx six thousand men, 
Whose souls Don John to satisfy again 

Inflicts more servile punishments on Jones, 

Then countervails six thousand deaths at once. | 
He beds on boards, is fed with bits and knocks, 
Ape-like, barefoot, with neither shoes nor socks. 
Hair shirt, blue bonnet, made a servile knave, 

A lousy, dusty, nasty galley slave. 

At last he brings Jones to the Spanish king, 

And says: great monarch, see this precious thing ; 
Six thousand of your bravest men he cost, 

Who to gain him alive, their lives have lost, 

Nor think the bargain dear, for here’s a man 

Can do and say more than your viceroys can. 

This praise was given him by the crafty don, 

For fear his loss seemed more than what he won; ~ 
And so it did indeed, for Philip thought 

Jones inside by his outside dearly bought. 

To try he asks him, whither bound, and whence 
He was, and Jones replies with little sense, 
Whether through fear or feigning, he affords 

To all the king demands, not three wise words. 
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To try him further, in a jail they cast him, 
Which served for nothing but to stink and fast in. 
And here it was his destiny to light 

Upon a learned priest, a Jesuit : 

With him falls Jones to work. The sacred word 
His weapon was, for he had drowned his sword. 
Their question was of purgatory, where, 

And whether ’tis at all, if so, ’tis here, 

(Quoth Jones.) For he half tired with pains, would needs 
Go straight to heaven: and thus the question breeds. 
Jones was no schoolman, yet he bore a brain 
Which ne’er forgot what ere it could contain. 

Yet this old priest so wrests the letters sense, 
Equivocates, denies plain consequence, 

Starts to and fro, and raiseth such confusions, 
That Jones’ chief ward, was to deny conclusions : 
But, do this subtle schoolman what he can, 

Such was the vigour of this martial man, 
Though he was no good disputant or text-man, 
Nor knew to spell Amen, to serve a sexton ; 

Yet truth with confidence, and his strong fist, 
Doth first convince, and then convert the priest. 
Some talk of garnets, straw, and Lipsius lasses, 
Whose miracles made many artists asses ; 

But here’s a miracle transcends them all, 

An artist made wise by a natural. 

Now England’s court rings all of Jones his fetters, 
And men of rank were soon sent o’er with letters, 
To ransom him for gold, or man for man, 

On-any terms. The king with many a don 
Consults upon this point: one thought it fit 
To deal upon exchange ; some better wit 
Thought it more fit to keep this second Drake, 
For so he termed him wisely, and thus spake ; 
Armies are England’s arm, captains the hand 
Of this strong arm that rules by sea and land: 
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And of this arm and hand I think in sum, 

This captive captain is the very thumb. 

This speech was short and sound, but could not go so 

Without the opposing of old Don Mendozo ; 

Who loved and favoured Jones, but knew not why, 

(Nature it seems had wrought some sympathy). 
Pardon (quoth he) (dread sovereign) are we come 

To talk of arms and hands, and Captain Thumb? . 

From east to west our arms and armies reign, 

And fear we now for one to reobtain 

So many viceroys in the isle captived, 

For us, of light and almost life deprived ; 

Were Drake’s and Candish spirit in this dragon, 

Let not their future times have this to brag on, 

That England’s queen did prize one captain more 

Than Spain’s great monarch did his twenty-four. 
His speech prevailed, and so they all atone, 

And twenty-four were asked, and given for one ; 

All which had led great armies to the field, 

And never knew but once, what twas to yield. 

And thus was Jones dismissed; yet ere he go, 

The king, to grace him, made him kiss his toe. 

Long mayst thou live, old man, and may thy tongue 

And memory, as thou grow’st old, wax young : 

Then wilt thou live in spite of time, and be 

Time’s subject, and time thine, to emblazon thee. 
Pardon my forward muse, striving to soar 

A pitch with thee at mid-day tired, gives o’er ; 

For, who can speak thee all, (thou mighty man) ? 

Not Greece’s Homer, nor Rome’s Mantuan. 4 

Thy Irish wars, thy taking great Tyrone, 

Whole herds of wolves killed there by thee alone, 

Thy several single duels with fierce men 

And bears, all slain; and that dry journey, when 

Thou drank’st nought but the sea for thrice seven days, 

Which made thee dry e’er since ; then the amorous ways 
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The Queen of No-land used to make thee king 
Of her and hers, oh, many a precious thing. 
Thy London widow next in love half drowned, 
Which thou refus’dst with forty thousand pound: 
Thy daunting Essex in his rash bravado, 
Raleigh’s hard ’scaping of thy bastinado ; 
Lastly, thy grace with thy great Queen Eliza, 
Who, hadst thou had the learning to suffice a 
Man, but to write and read, had made thee able 
. To sit in council at her highness stable. 

These trophies of thy fame, and myriads more 
Kept by thy fertile brain for time in store, 

I leave unsung, and wish they may be writ 

In golden lines, by some more happy wit, 
Whose genius, till some fury doth inspire, 

Let me sit down in silence, and admire. 


THE NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


December 23, 1841. Professor Wilson, President, in the chair. 

Mr. Charles Roach Smith exhibited a unique halfpenny of Edgar, 
in his possession, discovered on the site of St. Bartholemew’s Church, 
lately destroyed for city improvements. It was broken by the work- 
men, but is else in fine preservation. Obverse, EADGAR REX; 
in the centre a small cross. Reverse, two long crosses placed per- 
pendicularly, five pellets in the field, and across it VVIN. This is 
the first and only halfpenny of Edgar known. 

Mr. C.R. Smith also exhibited a penny of Alfred, with the mono- 
gram of London onthereverse. It was found between Broad Street 
and the site of the French Protestant Church, and is remarkable 
for the improved style of design of the head on the obverse. 

Mr. E. B. Price exhibited a piece of lead found in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, impressed with the dies for a penny of Alfred, appa- 
rently done by the engraver to observe the progress of his work. 
The portrait from the obverse die has been punched, probably inten- 
tionally by the artist. 

Mr. C. R. Smith, by permission of C. Brooker, Esq., laid before the 
society four ancient British gold coins, found at Alfriston, in Sussex. 

No {. Obv. Convex, plain. — Rev. Concave, rude horse, with 
lunettes and other objects. Pale go'd, wt. 96 gers. 
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No. 2. Obv. Convex, curls and portion of a wreath with the 
letter r. — Rev. Horse, as in No.1 above, a palm branch, and the 
letters TIN ; beneath, a wheel. Red gold, wt. 83 grs. 

No. 3. Obv. Convex, kom’r in a label; or, the first letter may. 
be 1c joined. — Rev. A horseman with right arm raised in the atti- 
tude of throwing a spear; beneath, T1n; behind, a star. Red gold, 
wt. 81 grs. 

No. 4. Obv. Convex, com. in a label. — Rev. As No. 3. Red 
gold, wt. 823 gers. 

The above were accompanied by eight British coins, forwarded by 
Robert Elliott, Esq., of Chichester, and discovered at Bognor, in 
Sussex. Five of these are varieties of the well-known Gaulish or 
Belgic type, with the miseltoe and knife (as alleged) all of small 
module. The 6th, the horse and wheel. No. 7. Obv. Convex, in 
a label, comr, above and beneath, a small circle with a pellet en- 
closed. Rev. A horse; above, vir. Red gold, wt. 13 grs. No. 8. 
Obv. Convex, a label enclosing letters illegible, but evidently diffe- 
rent from those on No. 7. Rev. Winged head of Medusa. Pale 
gold, wt. 13 grs. 

Thomas Owen Morgan, Esq., exhibited a mass of Roman third 
brass coins, together with fragments of two bronze patere, found on 
his estate near Aberystwith, with many more of the same kind. No 
opportunity has yet been afforded for making an examination of 
these coins. : 

1. Read—A descriptive account by the president of a silver medal 
of the King of Oude, exhibited by B. Nightingale, Esq. 

2. Read—The second portion of Mr. Hawkins’s paper on the Cu- 
erdale coins. 

The business of the evening having terminated, the president 
rose and said, ‘‘ Before this meeting adjourns, I beg to detain the 
members for a few minutes, whilst I discharge a duty which has 
been entrusted to me by some of our colleagues. I have been re- 
quested by the committee of the subscribers to the Akerman Testi- 
monial, to present to that gentleman, on this occasion, a mark of 
their esteem, for his merits and services to numismatic science, Al- 
though forming a numerous and highly respectable part of the resi- 
dent members of the society, the subscribers are not the whole of 
the society, but I am confident that there can be but one feeling on 
the subject, and that all the members present will most readily — 
admit that the testimonial is richly deserved, and that it is appropri- 
ately offered from this chair, and thev will not object to Bue to the 
occasion the sanction of their presence. | 

‘‘On the part of the subscribers, then, and with the concurrence 
of the meeting, I have, Mr. Akerman, to offer to your acceptance 
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the articles on the table as proofs more palpable and permanent than 
mere assurance, of the sense which is entertained of your services 
_by a number of your friends and associates. To your exertions, 
zeal, knowledge, and abilities, is mainly attributable the growing 
interest, which, we have reason to hope, is now attached to numis- 
matic studies, and which promises to rescue them from the neglect 
into which they had fallen in this country. From your instructive 
and comprehensive Manuals, the student and the collector may ac- 
quire or improve his conversancy with the most precious remains of 
ancient art. In the periodical publications which you have con- 
ducted with equal industry, talent, and impartiality, you have 
afforded example, encouragement, and opportunity to the cultivators 
of every branch of numismatic inquiry, to communicate to the public 
useful and interesting information. Having taken an active share in 
the institution of this society, you have since continued with the 
most disinterested zeal to maintain its credit, and promote its pro- 
sperity, by your attention to its interests as one of its secretaries, and 
by the valuable papers you have communicated to its proceedings : 
on these grounds, then, your colleagues have thought you entitled to 
some special testimony of their approbation and regard, and in the 
selection which they have made, they have sought not only to convey 
their acknowledgments for the past, but to intimate their hopes for 
the future. The celebrated numismatist, whose volumes are here 
presented to you, as he has ever been the object of your veneration, 
may be fitly placed before you as an object of imitation; and it is 
our earnest hope that, for many years to come, you may have health, 
opportunity, and inclination, to employ these implements of writing, 
which give shape and durability to thought, in the continuation of 
those labours for the extension of numismatic knowledge, which 
may earn for you the merited distinction of being regarded asa 
worthy disciple of the illustrious Eckhel.”’ 

Mr. Akerman in returning thanks, said: ‘‘ Mr. President and 
gentlemen, the old adage, that ‘a full heart makes an eloquent 
tongue,’ is not verified in my case, I can assure you, for I have no 
language at command, wherewith I can adequately thank you for 
this gratifying mark of your kindness. Many of you are well aware 
that what I have attempted for numismatic science has been per- 
formed during brief intervals of leisure, which most people devote 
to lighter pursuits; I am, therefore, delighted to find that what has 
been to me a recreation has met with your approval. Without 
dwelling further on what so immediately concerns myself, permit me 
to allude to another subject, which must be highly gratifying to us 
all; I allude to the prosperity of the Numismatic Society, which is 
shown by the number of foreign associates, now ranked among its 
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members. Already some of the most renowned names in numismatic 
and archeological science are enrolled, and others, as is indicated by 
the proposals and testimonials now suspended in our meeting room, 
are seeking this honour. 

** There is another subject on which the society may congratulate 
themselves, namely, the election of my worthy co-secretary, Mr. 
Smith, from whose activity, zeal, and intelligence, we may argue 
much good. 

“‘ Gentlemen, I hope I need not say more, than that I am deeply 
indebted to you for this substantial mark of your approval of my 
humble endeavours.” 

The testimonial referred to consists of Eckhel’s ‘‘ Doctrina Vete- 
rum Nummorum,”’ in 8 vols., quarto, bound in morocco, extra. 

This copy of Eckhel was accompanied by a set of writing mate- 
rials, consisting of an elegantly inlaid and ornamented inkstand of 
papier machée, an envelope case of green morocco, stamped with the 
crest, and a portfolio to match. 


Pavricties. 

Anglo-Saxon Homilies.—We are glad to hear that a society, of a 
limited duration, for the publication of these important remains of 
our forefathers, and some other similar works, is projected. We 
shall give a further account as soon as the plan is made public. 

Thorpe’s Catalogue of Old Books—Just as we were going to press, 
we received Mr. Thorpe’s ‘‘ Supplement” to his large Catalogue of 
Books for 1842 (which we noticed on a former occasion.) This 
supplement contains nearly two thousand articles, many of them of 
great rarity and value. We observe in it some of the best books 
from the late sales of George Chalmers, and John Holmes of East 
Retford. 

Ourselves.—Having now completed our sixth number, we shall be 
pardoned for saying a word of ourselves. Our prospects are en- 
couraging, our subscribers and contributors increasing in number, 
and we hope that our journal will become a depository for a store of 
antiquarian information and opinion. We already perceive that its 
influence is widely extending, and that it has called attention to 
many things which might otherwise have been forgotten. We may 
be allowed also to congratulate ourselves, as a proof of the favour 
with which our labours are viewed, that our article on the Hnglish 
Historical Society has been reprinted, verbatim, in an esteemed 
foreign journal, the ‘‘ London and Paris Observer,” (Galignani’s) 
for January 9, 1842. 
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The History of Banbury : including copious Historical and 
Antiquarian Notices of the Neighbourhood. By Alfred 
Beesley. 8vo. London, Pickering. 


The History of Ludlow and its Neighbourhood: forming a 
popular sketch of the History of the Welsh Border. By 
Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., &c. London: Long- 
mans, and Pickering. Part I. 8vo. 1841. : 


There is perhaps no special subject on which so much has 
been written as on English topography, and yet much re- 
mains to be done, and requires doing. Many of our most 
elaborate county histories can bardly be classed under the 
head of topography, being little more than collections for 
family history and genealogy, although there are some noble 
exceptions. Our earliest topographers aimed at general 
works. It is to be regretted that Leland did not live to pub- 
lish a topographical description of England ; for what remains 
of his collections of materials shows that he would have pro- 
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duced a work of extreme importance. Camden’s “ Britannia,” 
as a general work, is an admirable book, and has conferred 
deserved immortality on its author’s name. We have heard 
that a project was entertained by some influential members 
of the Camden Society, but which appears never to have been 
brought before the council, of setting aside yearly a portion 
of its funds for the purpose of bringing out a new and elabo- 
rate edition of the great work of their “ patron-saint;” in 
which certain members of the society were each to take a 
county, or more (according to circumstances,) and to send a 
circular round to clergymen and others in the county, in 
order to obtain complete and correct accounts of all existing 
antiquities. ‘This would be a truly important work. The 
government of France, far more enlightened than our own 
in every thing connected with the encouragement of litera- 
ture and the arts, is preparing a complete antiquarian survey 
of the kingdom, to contain a description of every monument 
older than the last century, and has issued a printed set of 
questions, with blank spaces for the answers, to corre- 
spondents in every district. This 1s a thing which, in Eng- 
land, might be effectually done by an active Society of An- 
tiquaries. There is no country of barbarians in the world in 
which such a lamentable destruction of monuments of an- 
tiquity has been going on during the last forty years, as in 
England. The cutting of railroads during the last eight or 
ten years has brought to light (to the light of the sun, but 
not to the eyes of those who know how to appreciate and use 
them), more antiquities than have been found within a cen- 
tury before, and yet nobody has had sufficient zeal to look 
after them. If, at the commencement of every new line of 
railway, the Society of Antiquaries had sent a circular to all 
the clergymen in the parishes through which it was to pass, 
it might, at a very trifling expense, have obtained an exact 
and sufficient account of all discoveries made in the course of 
the excavations, and it would at the same time have been 
enabled to form an invaluable museum of British antiquities. 
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At present, we depend upon local and individual zeal for 
all important contributions to the local history of our country. 
Fortunately, there is no want of this zeal, although the exer- 
tions of individuals can hardly supply all that is required. If 
every district of the kingdom possessed works like the two of 
which the titles stand at the head of our present article, there 
would be little left for societies or governments to do. The 
district surrounding Banbury is singularly interesting to the 
antiquary, and Mr. Beesley has left nothing unexplored or 
undescribed. The district about Ludlow, including, as de- 
pendent on its ancient and still noble castle, the whole border 
of Wales, is still more important. ‘There is also a difference 
in the manner of treating these two subjects; Mr. Beesley 
writes as a topographer and local historian ; Mr. Wright takes 
up the subject as an historian of a more general and higher 
class. Both are excellent books ; got up in a beautiful style, 
and equally illustrated by charming wood-cuts, and other em- 
bellishments. The “ History of Ludlow” is perhaps the 
more generally popular book of the two, though it is not 
easy to choose. Our preference arises, perhaps, from the 
subject. 

The neighbourhood of Banbury is equally rich in British, 
Roman, Saxon, Norman, and English antiquities, of all 
which Mr. Beesley has given regularly cleared accounts. 
Such accounts are exceedingly desirable to the general anti- 
quary. The principal remains of the Britons are camps and 
tumuli. Of one of these latter objects, Mr. Beesley says— 


‘«« By the side of this Trackway, in the parish of Sulgrave, and 
seven miles and a half N.E. by E. from Banbury, is a Tumulus or 
Barrow still called Barrow Hill, the use of which as an exploratory 
mount may be correctly conceived from Morton’s description of it. 
Here, he says, ‘no fewer than nine counties do present themselves 
to one view, that is, the counties of Northampton, Warwick, Wor- 
cester, Oxford, Gloucester, Berks, Bucks, Bedford, and Hertford; 
and ’tis thought that a part of Wiltshire or Hampshire is likewise to 
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‘be seen from thence.’ The base of this Tumulus is 25 yards by 19, 
and the summit 12 yards by 10. Upon it grows a great ash tree, 
now going to decay, which is considered to be near four centuries old.” 


He adds in a note— 


‘‘ There is a tradition respecting this mount and the ash tree, 
that the spot was the scene of the revels of witches; and that when 
the Sulgrave people went to cut the tree down, they saw their village in 
the vale beneath apparently wrapped in flames, and therefore turned 
home. While they were absent from the tree on this false alarm, the 
witches made good the injury that had been done to the tree, and 
thus it was preserved.” 


It is very desirable that all local historians should collect 
as much as possible the legends, traditions, and stories of 
their neighbourhood. One of the most remarkable Roman 
antiquities of the Banbury district is the Castrensian Amphi- 
theatre near Banbury, of which we give a view and plan as spe- 
cimens of Mr. Beesley’s beautiful wood-cut illustrations :— 


“In many parts, the Roman garrisons contented themselves with 
Castrensian or Camp-like Amphitheatres ; in the construction of which 
they usually chose natural valleys surrounded with hills, in the declivi- 
ties of which they cut benches or terraces, from which a view was af- 
forded over the arena. In this island very few such records of the bar- 
barous pleasures of Roman antiquity now remain. The Amphitheatre 
at Banbury is in a field called Berrymoor, adjoining the town, on the 
right of the turn to Bloxham. It is a semicircular work, open to 
the north ; and is cut in the concave face of a steep hill, the summit 
of which overlooks the town. The Arena measures 134 feet in 
breadth: and rising above it, on the face of the hill, are three 
broad terraces made for the spectators of the combats, which 
terraces are respectively 25, 89, and 59 feet (measured on the slope) 
above the Arena. These are calculated to afford a view of the sports 
to more than two thousand persons.” 


The neighbourhood of Banbury holds an important place 
in the history of the parliamentary war of the seventeenth 
century, and was the scene of the great battle of Edgehill, and 
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of the important fight of Cropredy Bridge. Relating to the 
events of that period, Mr. Beesley has collected a great body 
of local information of the most interesting kind. There is 
another thing for which Banbury has been famous during 
two or three centuries—its cakes. Of these we are told— 


** The Watts family were famous in Banbury as Cakemakers, and 
the name is still kept up at their former establishment in Parson’s 
Street (now conducted by Mr. 8S. Beesley), which is considered the 
‘ Original Cake Shop.’ Of ‘Old Jarvis White’ it is said, that he 
spent most of his time hanging over the hatch of his shop door, 
while his wife, ‘Betty White,’ was industriously engaged in keeping 
up the fame of the Cakes. Betty White was jealous of her credit in 
other respects, and used to say,—‘ My name is quiet Betty, I never 
meddles nor makes with nobody; no mealman never calls upon me 
twice:’ she was querulous, and often complained of the hardness of 
the times and the increasing price of the articles she used in the 
Cakes: ‘ Only think,’ she used to say, when customers remarked that 
the Cakes were smaller, ‘ there’s currans, they be double the price th’ 
used to be, and then there’s butter an’ sugar, why they be double 
the price th’ was formerly.’ On customers complaining of the size 
of the halfpenny Cakes, she would say, ‘G— help y’, I ’oonder how 
much butter and sugar y’ could buy for a ha’penny.’ 

«Jarvis White was a profane, as well as an idle man, but he would 
speak a word in favour of his wife’s Cakes; and, to show how light 
they were, he tried to make people believe that a sparrow came one 
day into the shop and flew off with a cake in its mouth. When it 
was wet on a Fair day, he used to say, ‘If the D— has a black 
cloud, he’s sure to blow it up at Banbury Fair.’ 

«Jt is probable that the Banbury Cakes of the present day are 
made pretty nearly the same as those of the time of Holland and Ben 
Jonson. The present Mr. Dumbleton (who was born in 1755) re- 
members this sort of Cakes as being considered an antiquated pro- 
duction in the days of his youth; and he states that his father (who 
was born in the year 1700) spoke of them in the same way. The 
importation to this country of those small grapes which are the 
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‘currants’ of commerce, and which are used in the manufacture of 
Banbury Cakes, was much earlier than this period. Ben Jonson 
(in his ‘ Bartholomew Fair’) writes of the Banbury Puritan, a baker 
and cake-maker, as having undone a grocer here, in Newgate- 
market, that broke with him, trusted him with currants, as arrant 
a zeal as he. 

«The Cakes are of an oval, but rather diamond-shaped, figure; 
the outside is formed of rich paste, and the interior consists of fruit, 
&c., resembling the contents of a mince pie.” 


By no means the least valuable part of Mr. Beesley’s work 
is his account of the numerous interesting early churches 
which characterize the Banbury district. Banbury was itself 
formerly celebrated for its noble church; but many of its 
ornaments were destroyed hy the iconoclasts of the seven- 
teenth century, and the whole edifice eventually sank under 
the far more barbarous vandalism of the town authorities of 
the eighteenth century. Mr. Beesley has given a curious 
anecdote relating to the first of these works of destruction :— 


“In a scarce pamphlet printed in the early part of the reign of 
Charles the Second, there is a curious record relating to the pulling 
down of the images in Banbury Church. ‘ Sometimes living at Ban- 
bury in Oxfordshire,’ says the writer, ‘I grew acquainted with one 
Mr. Sharp, a bookseller, who with a companion of his, an old Puri- 
tan as welas himself, got into the Church in the night (Sharp being 
Churchwarden) and threw down the Images, receiving some en- 
couragement froma Doctor, who held a Visitation in Banbury, being 
a Peculiar within the jurisdiction of Lincolne, who delivered this ob- 
servation in his Sermon, ‘That it is the duty of every Christian to 
put his hand to the pulling down of Idolatry.’ Mr. Sharp is had 
up into the High-Commission court, where this Doctor was become 
one of his Judges, and to the clink he must go. When he came into 
prison, certain Papists being likewise prisoners there, one of them de- 
manded of Mr. Sharp for what fact he was brought prisoner? who 
answered, ‘ for throwing down of Images in Banbury Church.’ <0,’ 
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sayes the Papist, ‘ what a hodg-podg is your Religion! we are put in 
for setting of them up, and you are put in for pulling of them down.’ ” 


We give Mr. Beesley’s account of the destruction of the 
church, though rather long, as a memorial (not to be for- 
gotten) of the barbarism of modern times :— 


*‘Tt thus appears that, for a series of years, surveyors were sent 
for from London, Lincoln, and other places: and their reports were, 
that, with the exception of some minor repairs being needful, Ban- 
bury Church was ‘ fit to stand for Ages,’ and ‘as safe as St. Paul’s 
in London.’ At length, two adventurous surveyors (one of whom 
was somehow induced to recant his former written opinion) gave in 
a report calculated to support the desire of the inhabitants to take 
down the Church and to erect a new building. 

««'There appear to have been, however, in Banbury or its neigh- 
bourhood, some few honourable exceptions from the list of those 
persons who joined in this work of destruction. In the ‘ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine’ for July 1790, there is a notice of a letter received 
from a correspondent who signs himself ‘ Veritas,’ with an editorial 
comment that—‘ He dates from Banbury, and adds ‘ The fine old 
Church here is now shut up, and devoted to destruction! Public 
Service has been long stopped, and all the pews, &c., taken out. 
Should we live to see the foundation of a new one laid, we may weep 
like the old Jews, when they recollected the glory of their former 
Temple; for never shall we see another building here equal to this 
beautiful old remain of antiquity.” A letter inserted in a subsequent 
number of the same magazine, and dated August 24th,1790 (bearing 
the signature of ‘J. Henn’), says :—‘ The fate of Banbury Church I 
lament with Veritas. I have examined the interior parts thereof, 
but find it barren of antique vestiges; the noble shell is its only 
boast: although, perhaps, now the pews are taken away, something 
might be discovered.’ 
~ «© A subsequent letter subscribed ‘ J. Henn,’ and dated from Ald- 
ridge (perhaps the name and residence are both fictitious), on the 10th 
September, says, ‘A gentleman farmer writes to me thus: ‘I was 
the other day at Banbury :—they have gutted their noble old church 
of all the pews, &c., &c., and the labourers are now pulling up the 
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pavement ;—a most sad spectacle! to see skulls, legs, arms, and 
other bones of the defenceless dead, lie about as though it was a 
bone-house or a dogkennel.’ 

‘“‘In the same magazine the following account is given of the pro- 
gress of this work of destruction. ‘On Sunday morning, Dec. 12, 
1790, the inhabitants of Banbury were alarmed by the sudden falling 
in of the principal aile of the Church, for the taking down and rebuild- 
ing of which an Act had passed in the last Parliament. Providentially 
several persons had just left the church; and, had it not fallen, it 
was intended that the workmen should have begun taking it down 
on the morrow, in which case many lives would probably have been 
lost. The crash was heard near two miles from the spot. On the 
following day, the Tower likewise fell. The arches on which it 
stood first gave way, which occasioned the chasm from the bottom 
to the top, and instantly the whole tower became cracked and shivered 
in a variety of directions, admitting the light through each, but yet 
preserving a perpendicular fall, even in its pinnacles.’ 

“The following account of the destruction of the Church has been 
communicated to the Author by various eyewitnesses. When the 
work of demolition was begun, it was soon found that a harder task 
than usual had been assigned to the workmen. The lead, was, how- 
ever, stripped from the roof, and the rain was let in upon the walls, 
which stood as firmly as they had done for centuries. The noble 
tower stood nearly in the centre of the building, supported by its 
old Norman pillars and arches. Timber and wedges were applied 
beneath it, to give it temporary support; and then the pillars were 
partially knocked away ; fire was applied, for twenty-four hours, to — 
consume the timbers which had been substituted, and at the expira- 
tion of that time the noble pile fell down, burying the parts beneath 
it amid its ruins. 

‘« But, even after this execrable work had been so far accom- 
plished, much of the building remained to be destroyed.. Those 
parts of the walls which had fallen lay on the ground in masses, so 
well had the stones been cemented and cramped together ; and much 
of the exterior of the edifice was yet standing. To the head of the 
great western window of the nave a team of ten horses was fastened ; 
and, in their efforts to remove it, the spring was so great that several 
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of the horses were lifted from the ground. Other parts of the 
building were destroyed by gunpowder: and at length, by such 
means as these, and to the lasting disgrace of the town, the vener- 
able Church was at length made a heap of ruins.” 


Our extracts from Mr. Beesley’s book have been so copious, 
that we must speak briefly of the “ History of Ludlow.” 
The first part, all yet published, contains the history of the 
Welsh Border up to the end of the twelfth century, and is 
divided into five sections or chapters, comprising respectively, 
the Border History previous to the Conquest ; the state of the 
Border under the Conqueror; the Border History from the 
Conquest to the end of the twelfth century; the Adventures 
of the younger Fulke Fitz Warine; and the Border Anti- 
quities of the twelfth century ; with a very interesting appen- 
dix relating to the History of Wigmore Abbey. This book, 
which is full of new and interesting information, and, we 
may add, of romantic stories of border and outlaw life, is not, 
in the common sense of the term, a local history, but it is 
rather a chapter out of general history, presented to the 
world in an agreeable form. ‘The author’s object appears to 
be to make antiquarianism popular, and we think he can 
hardly fail of success. We shall give, as our only extract, 
some portion of the section on the State of the Border, re- 
lating to the derivations of names of places, which has been 
hitherto far too frequently a matter of mere chance guess- 
ing :—* 

‘The corn-lands were tolerably extensive, and were generally un- 
inclosed. The fields in which cattle were kept were, on the contrary, 
inclosed. To these inclosures our Anglo-Saxon forefathers gave the 


* Speaking of derivations, we would observe that we doubt much 
the identity of Banbury and the Anglo-Saxon Baranbyrig. It is 
certain that Banesbyrig is pure Anglo-Saxon, and has nothing to do 
with the British Ban (Beesley’s Banbury, p. | and48). We feel also 
satisfied that that name Maiden Bower is not derived from ‘ the 
Celtic Maidian, strong,” (p. 13). 
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narne of ¢uz, our modern word town, though it then conveyed no idea 
of buildings, but meant simply a space inclosed by a hedge: wyrt-tun, 
i.e. herb town, was a garden; gers-tun, i.e. grass-town, was a mea- 
dow. The Normans call these inclosures haies, in Low-latin hage, 
or haia, the origin of our word hedges. The more modern English 
name for such inclosures is a close. In the earliest collection of 
Anglo-Saxon laws, those of Athelbriht king of Kent, at the end of the 
sixth century, itis set down as a grievous offence to break through a 
man’s hedge, or tun. In the laws of King Ine (end of the seventh 
century) it was enacted that ‘If ceorls (or peasants) have a common 
meadow (gzers-tun ge-mzenne), or other partible land, to fence, and 
some have fenced their part, some have not, and their neighbour’s 
cattle stray in and eat up their corn or grass; let those go who own 
the gap, and compensate to the others, who have fenced their part, 
the damage which there may be done, and let them demand such 
justice on the cattle as may be right. But if there be a beast which 
breaks hedges and goes in everywhere, and he who owns it will not 
or cannot restrain it, let him who finds it in his field take it and slay 
it, and let the owner take its skin and flesh, and forfeit the rest.’ In 
Domesday book we find frequent mention of such tuns or haies: there 
were five haie at Clunton; and three in a waste called Chinbaldes- 
cote, belonging to the church of Bromfield. The Anglo-Saxon word 
is preserved in all names of places ending in tun or town, as Down- 
ton (the inclosure on the hill), Micelton (the great inclosure), Eaton 
(the inclosure by the river), Acton (the oak inclosure), Stanton 
(the inclosure of stone), Comberton (cumbra-tun, the inclosure 
amid the valleys). The Anglo-Norman term is also preserved in 
places the names of which contain the word Hay. Among the pro- 
duce of the manor of Caynham in the reign of the Conqueror is reck- 
oned four loads of salt (111) summe salis de Wich) ; perhaps from 
Saltmore.”’ . e * ¥ 

‘«The names of places frequently furnish us with characteristics of 
ancient times, of which we find few other traces. A thousand vears 
ago the woods of Herefordshire were infested by wolves; and the 
rivers were inhabited by beavers. In the time of Giraldus Cam- 
brensis (the latter end of the twelfth century), beavers were found 
only in the Teivy, in the neighbourhood of Cardigan; but at an ear- 
lier period they constructed their towns even in the Severn, where 
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was an island, near Worcester (which we have already had reason to 
mention) named in Saxon Beofer-eage, the beaver isle. There is 
also a Beverstone in Gloucestershire. We have traces of the ancient 
haunts of wolves probably in Wulf-eage or Wolfes-eage (Wolphy) the 
wolf’s isle, and in Wolferlow, the mound of the wolves. The wolves 
had been more entirely destroyed than the beavers: King Edgar, in 
the tenth century, exacted from a king of Wales, instead of the money 
which the Welsh princes had previously paid to the English crown, 
an annual tribute of three hundred wolves. He was probably led to 
do this by the ravages which these animals, descending from the 
Welsh mountains, committed on the border. History tells us that 
this tribute was punctually delivered for two years, but the destruc- 
tion was so great that on the third year the Welsh could not find 
wolves enough to pay it. In the time of the Conqueror, the hun- 
dred adjoining to that of Wolphy, and apparently coincident with 
that of Wigmore, was named Hegetre or Hightree, probably from 
the noble trees which still form so remarkable an ornament to it. 

““The names of places not only picture to us the state of the 
country at a remote period, but they frequently help to make us ac- 
quainted with the customs and, more especially, with the superstitions 
of our forefathers in former days. Ludlow, or the people’s low, was 
probably, as we have before observed, the scene of superstitious 
ceremonies in the times of the Anglo-Saxons. Most of the other 
numerous lows had doubtlessly legends of different kinds connected 
with them. Wyrmes-hlew, now Wormelow, (the dragon’s low), 
reminds us in its name of the dwelling of the fearful dragon which 
acts so prominent a part in the ancient Anglo-Saxon romance of Beo- 
wulf.” - * “ is 

*«« If we quit the not unpleasing subject of the beings of supersti- 
tion who were supposed to hold the woods and wilds, to consider the » 
more real one of the possessors and cultivators of the soil, we shall 
find their names no less frequently indicated in the modern local ap- 
pellations. Many of the names of places of which the meaning seems 
most difficult to explain, are compounded of those of Anglo-Saxon 
possessors or cultivators: and the original forms of such words are 
readily discovered by a reference to Domesday book. Thus on the 
Herefordshire side of Ludlow we have Elmodes-treow, or the tree of 
Elmod (now Aymestry) ; Widferdes-tune, or the inclosure of Widferd 
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(Woofferton) ; Willaves-lage, or the lee (saltus) of Willaf (probably, 
Willey) ; Edwardes-tune, or the inclosure of Edward (Adferton ?) ; 
Elnodes-tune, or the inclosure of Elnod (Elton?) ; Bernoldune, or 
the hill of Bernold. In Shropshire there are Chinbaldes-cote, or the 
cot of Chinbald, a place mentioned as dependant upon Bromfield ; 
/€lmundes-tune, or the inclosure of Elmund; Elmund-wic, or the 
dwelling of Elmund; Alnodes-treow, or the tree of Elnod, &c. 
Names of places having ing in the middle are generally formed from 
patronymics, which in Anglo-Saxon had this termination. Thus a 
son of Alfred was an Ailfreding, his descendants in general were 
fElfredingas, or Alfredings. These patronymics are generally com- 
pounded with ham, tun, &c., and whenever we can find the name of 
the place in pure Saxon documents, we have the patronymic in the 
genitive case plural. Thus Birmingham was Beor-minga-ham, the 
home or residence of the sons or descendants of Beorm. There are 
not many names of this form in the neighbourhood of Ludlow; Ber- 
rington (Beoringatun) was, perhaps, the inclosure of the sons or 
family of Beor, and Culmington that of the family of Culm.” 


We recommend both these books to our readers as being 
exceedingly cheap, and deserving to be universally popular. 


The Local Historian’s Table Book of Remarkable Occur- 
rences, Historical Facts, Traditions, Legendary and De- 
scriptive Ballads, §c., connected with the Counties of 
Newcastle-upon- Tyne, Northumberland, and Durham. 
By M. A. Richardson. « Royal 8vo. Parts I. to XIV. 
London, J. Russell Smith. : 


This work, which is a different kind of topographical pub- 
lication from either of those noticed in the foregoing article, 
is also much to our liking. It is a miscellaneous collection of 
materials, arranged under two very distinct heads, embellished 
with numerous wood-cuts, some of which are extremely spi- 
rited, and calculated to afford amusement and instruction to 
all classes of readers. Each number contains a portion of each 
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division, separately paged, so as to bind up separately when 
the work is completed. The first division consists of a chro- 
nicle of historical circumstances, of the most multifarious de- 
scription, connected with the north country; the second divi- 
sion, to us the most interesting, is a collection of legends, 
ballads, and anecdotes. It is true that the whole is a compi- 
Jation, and that a large portion of its contents has previously 
appeared in print, but it is only to be found in books difficult 
of access to the common reader, and among the legendary 
matter there are several valuable original communications. 

Our only method of laying this work before the reader must 
be to extract a few anecdotes from its pages, and we begin 
with the historical division. The following notice of fools, 
under the date 1589, is curious. 


*« The corporation of Newcastle occurs about this time as keeping 
their fool. The following entry is in St. John’s register :—‘ August, 
1589, Edward Errington the towne’s fooll, buried the 23rd of August, 
died in the peste.” The following are extracts from the MS. notes 
in the late Alderman Hugh Hornby’s copy of Brand’s History of 
Newcastle, vol. ii., p. 448, where the above paragraph is given; I 
think it appears plainly from entries in the town’s books of payments, 
that the fools have been idiots kept at the expence of the corporation. 
Edward Errington and John Watson are both mentioned at the same 
time; another payment is for hose and showes to Thomas Dodds, a 
natural, in 1594. A petticoat is sometimes mentioned as part of the 
cloathing. (Fools) in 1595, paide dame Clarke for keeping Allon the 
foole, xijd. In 1566, ‘ item, paide for cowllinge of Bartye Allyson, 
the foole, this year, xvjd.’ Among other payments in 1595, are the 
following: ‘ For cloaths, Allon, foole, along cote — Thomas Dodds, 
foole, a petticoat.’ In the same year, ‘ paide to John Lawson, foole, 
towards mendinge of his sore legg, xijd.’ (Fools) Jan. 1561, ‘ item.. 
paide for ij payr of showes to the ij ffulles agaynste Chrystynmas, ijs. 
iiijd.’ In the same year, a payment is made for vij yeardes of yalowe 
carsay and vij yardes of blewe carsaye for the fulles cottes and cappes, 
agaynst Christymas.—Local Rec.” 
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The following theatrical anecdote, which occurred in 1743, 
may very properly be given as an example of “ perseverance 
under difficulties.” 


“* November 2,—‘ The following advertisement was published :— 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF MR. ESTE. 
By the Edinburgh Company of Comedians, on Friday, November 4, 
Will be acted a Comedy, called, 
THE CONSCIOUS LOVERS; 
To which will be added a Farce, called, 
TRICK UPON TRICK, OR METHODISM DISPLAYED. 


“© « On Friday, a vast multitude of spectators were assembled in 
the Moot-Hall to see this. It was believed there could not be less 
than fifteen hundred people, some hundreds of whom sat on rows of 
seats built upon the stage. Soon after the Comedians had begun 
the first act of the play, on a sudden ,all those seats fell down at 
once, the supporters of them breaking like a rotten stick. The peo- 
ple were thrown one upon another, about five foot forward, but not 
one of them hurt. After a short time, the rest of the spectators were 
quiet, and the actors went on. In the middle of the second act, all 
the shilling seats gave a crack, and sunk several inches down. A 
great noise and shrieking followed, and as many as could readily get 
to the door went out and returned no more. Notwithstanding this, 
when the noise was over, the actors went on with the play. In the 
beginning of the third act, the entire stage suddenly sunk about six 
inches. The players retired with great precipitation ; yet in a while 
they began again. At the latter end of the third act, all the sixpenny 
seats, without any kind of notice, fell to the ground. There was 
now a cry on every side; it being supposed that many were crushed 
in pieces; But, upon inquiry, not a single person (such was the 
mercy of God!) was either killed or dangerously hurt. Two or three 
hundred remaining still in the Hall, Mr. Este (who was to act the 
Methodist) came upon the stage and told them, for all this, he was 
resolved the farce should be acted. While he was speaking, the stage _ 
sunk six inches more; on which he ran back in the utmost confusion, 
and the people as fast as they could out of the door, none staying to 
look behind him.’—Wesley’s Journal.” 
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The following ** Wild Adventures,” from the second divi- 
sion of the book, afford a remarkable illustration of the fairy 
lore of the north of England, and of its connection with the 
mythology of the nations of Northern Europe. It is a plea- 
sant and a meritorious task to collect the fast disappearing 
relics of the early English popular superstitions. 


‘* The following encounters with the Duerga, a species of mis- 
chievous elves, are said to have taken place on Simonside Hills, a 
mountainous district between Rothbury and Elsdon in Northumber- 
land. A person, well acquainted with the localities of the place, went 
out on a dark night to amuse himself with the pranks of these mys- 
terious beings. When he had wandered a considerable time, he 
shouted loudly, ‘ Tint! Tint /’ and a light appeared before him, at 
a short distance, like a burning candle in the window of a shepherd’s 
cottage. Thither with great caution he bent his steps, and speedily 
approached a deep slough, from whence a quantity of moss or peat 
had been excavated, and which was now filled with mud and water. 
Into this he threw’a piece of turf which he raised at his feet; and 
when the sound of the splash echoed throughout the surrounding 
stillness, the decoying light was extinguished. The adventurer re- 
traced his steps, overjoyed at his dexterity in outwitting the fiendish 
imps; and in a moment of exultation, as if he held all the powers of 
darkness in defiance, he again cried, to the full extent of his voice, 
‘Tint! Tint!’ His egotism subsided, however, more quickly than 
it arose, when he observed three of the little demons, with hideous: 
-yisages, approach him, carrying torches in their diminutive hands, 
as if they wished to inspect the figure of their enemy. He now be- 
took himself to the speed of his heels for safety ; but found that an 
innumerable multitude of the same species were gathering around 
him, each with a torch in one hand and a short club in the other, 
which they brandished with such gestures, as if they were resolved 
to oppose his flight, and drive him back into the morass. Like a 
knight of romance, he charged with his oaken staff the foremost of 
his foes, striking them, as it seemed, to the earth, for they disap- 
peared ; but his offensive weapon encountered in its descent no sub- 
stance of flesh or‘bone, and, beyond its sweep, the demons appeared 
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to augment both in size and number. On witnessing so much of 
the unearthly his heart failed him; he sank down in a state of stupor, 
nor was he ‘ himself again’ till the grey light of the morning dis- 
persed his unhallowed assailants, and revealed before him the direct 
way to his own dwelling. 

«« Another time, a traveller, wandering over these mountain soli- 
tudes, had the misfortune to be benighted ; and perceiving near him 
a glimmering light, he hastened thither, and found what appeared to 
be a hut, on the floor of which, between two rough grey stones, the 
embers of a fire, which had been supplied with wood, were still glow- 
ing and unconsumed. He entered, and the impression on his mind 
was, that the place had been deserted an hour or two previously by 
gipsies ; for on one side lay a couple of old gate-posts ready to be 
split up for fuel, and a quantity of refuse brushwood, such as is left 
from besom-making, was strewed upon the floor. With this material 
he trimmed the fire, and had just seated himself on one of the stones, 
when a diminutive figure in human shape, not higher than his knee, 
came waddling in at the door, and took possession of the other. The 
traveller being acquainted with the manner in which beings of this 
description ought to be regarded, retained his self-possession, kept 
his seat, and remained silent, knowing that if he rose up or spoke, his 
danger would be redoubled; and, as the flame blazed up, he examined 
minutely the hollow eyes, the stern, vindictive features, and the short, 
strong limbs, of the visitor before him. By degrees he perceived 
the hut to afford little or no shelter from the cold night air, and as 
the energy of the fire subsided, he lifted from the floor a piece of 
wood, broke it over his knee, and laid the fragments upon the red- 
hot embers. Whether this operation was regarded by his strange 
neighbour as a species of insult we cannot say; but the demon 
seized, as in bitter mockery, one of the gate-posts, broke it likewise 
over his knee, and laid the pieces on the embers in the same manner. 
The other, having no wish to witness a further display of such mar- 
vellous agency, thenceforth permitted the fire to die away, and kept 
his position in darkness and silence, till the fair dawn of returning 
day made him aware of the extreme danger to which he was ex- 
posed. He saw a quantity of white ashes before him; but the grim, 
dwarfish intruder, with the roof and walls of the hut, were gone: 
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and he himself sat upon a stone, sure enough, but it formed one of 
the highest points of a deep, rugged precipice, over which the 
slightest inadvertent movement had been the means of dashing him 
to pieces.” 


Our space this month obliges us to quit this book for the 
present, but we shall return to it in our next. As we have 
already stated, it is merely a compilation; but Mr. Richard- 
son deserves our praise for diligent research and judicious 
classification. We hope that he will meet with success in 
his undertaking, for it is remarkably cheap, and well “ got- 
up,’ and has an interest for the general reader, as well as for 
the inhabitants of the north. Before we leave it, we will give 
a specimen of its embellishments: we shall give others in our 
next, with further extracts. At present we select 


At 
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This fine ruin, situated pleasantly on the banks of the Aln, at 
a short distance from the town, is all that remains of the an- 
cient monastic house founded here by Eustace Fitz John in 
1147. In the “Table Book” this embellishment is intro- 
duced on the occasion of a tale of mirth and feasting cele- 
brated within its walls. 


“1376 (Aug. 15).—A great banquet was given by the abbot of 
Alnwick to his patron, Henry de Percy, in Alnwick abbey, on the day 
of the Assumption of the Virgin Mary, when one hundred and twenty 
of the nobility and chief persons of the neighbourhood partook of the 
first entertainment in the refectory, eighty-six of the second, and 
about one thousand and twenty of the parishioners and people of the 
neighbourhood were regaled in the cloisters.—Chron. Mon. de Aln- 
wick. Cott. MS.” 


New General Biographical Dictionary, projected and partly 
arranged by the late Rev. Hugh James Rose. 8vo. Part 
XIII. London, 1842. 


A General Biographical Dictionary is a work of so much 
importance, and so comprehensive in its design, that we 
should perhaps be hardly excused for passing it by in silence. 
At the present day, the antiquarian articles must form a very 
prominent aud important portion of such a work, and it is 
our duty to see that they be well executed, or to warn our 
readers of the contrary. We can only give a slight notice of 
the “ new’”’ work at present, and we shall perhaps never re- 
turn to it. cae © 

- The only work of the kind of any importance now exist- 
ing in England is that by Chalmers, a meritorious work when 
we consider. that it is the production of one man, but ex- 
tremely incomplete, and full of incorrect information of every 
description. In fact, it is a compilation from the best sources 
to which the compiler had access, but, naturally, he did not 
understand every thing he was doing. The French first taught 
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us how such a work ought to be conducted. The Biographie. 
Universelle,as far as it goes, is a model for such works; itis in- 
complete (particularly for English libraries), and it is unequal, 
but it contains numerous excellent articles, and, as we know 
the author of each, we are enabled to judge for ourselves how 
much each is to be depended upon. The “ New General 
Biographical Dictionary” was to supply in England the place 
of the “ Biographie Universelle ;” it has now reached the 
fourth volume, and we are sorry to say that it appears to be 
a complete failure. : 

It is a lamentable thing that in England the most important 
works are spoilt by the jobbing and mismanagement of the 
publishers; and we fear this is the case with the present 
work. At its first appearance, it was severely reviewed, and 
met with just reprehension; afterwards it went on appearing 
regularly, and improving fast. The third volume (although 
there was still room for a good deal of improvement) was ex- 
tremely respectable ; but now, after a long interval without 
any further publication, and when we thought the work 
had been entirely given up, we are visited with No. XIII., 
which is worse than all that goes before it. It is a mere 
mass of idle compilations of incorrect matter and indefinite 
information put together by men who, we should suppose, 
belong to the class commonly denominated “ penny-a-line 
writers ;” there is scarcely a respectable article in the num- 
ber, and it is full of typographical errors, particularly in 
the titles of books in foreign languages, in addition to the 
blunders of the compilers. We think the book is lost beyond 
all hope of recovery. AD 

We will confine our remarks entirely to the antiquarian 
articles, and, as we wish to be brief, we shall be content with 
analyzing one. For this purpose we select the article Br- 
NOIT. | 

‘¢ BENOIT, or BENEDICT (de Sainte Maure), a troubadour (1) of 
the time of Henry II., by whom, according to Robert Wace, he was 
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engaged to write, in French verse, the History of the Dukes of Nor- 
mandy. ‘This work, consisting of 23,000 verses (2), begins from the 
first irruption of the Normans under Hastings and De Bier (3) sur- 
named Céte de fer (4), and terminates with an account of the three 
children of William the Bastard (5). A copy of it is in the Harleian 
Collection (No. 1717). In Warton’s Hist. Engl. Poetry (vol. ii., 
p. 235), this poem is treated as a mass of fables (6). But if we com- 
pare this author with the Norman historians who have preceded him, 
we shall find his statements to be in accordance with their’s (64). His 
work met with the greatest success, and preserved for a length of 
time a very high reputation (7). It was translated into prose in the 
fourteenth century (8), and afterwards dramatised (9). James Mil- 
let, in 1484, published it in folio, under the title of Destruction de 
Troyes la Grant (10) (11). Tyrwhitt thinks Benoit the author of the 
life of Thomas 4 Becket, in the Harleian Collection, No. 3775 (12). 
(De la Rue, Essais Historiques sur les Bardes. Hist. Lit. de France.)” 


It would be difficult to find any where another example of 
so many great and inexcusable blunders crowded within so 
small a space. For the sake of perspicuity, we mark each 
separate error by a numerical figure. 

(1.) Our biographer seems not aware of the difference be- 
tween a ¢rouvere and a troubadour, and has translated (in 
using his French authority) the one by the other. The ¢row- 
veres were the poets of the north of France and of England ; 
the ¢roubadours of the south of France and of Italy. Benoit 
was a trouvere, not a troubadour. The mistake is as great as 
if the biographer had called Shakespeare an eminent Italian 
poet of the beginning of the seventeenth century. 

(2.) Where the biographer learnt that Benoit’s Metrical 
Chronicle contained 23,000 verses, we do not know. The 
Abbé de la Rue states that it consists of 45,846 verses. ‘The 
real number is about 48,000, more than double the number 
stated by the writer of the foregoing article. 

(3.) The biographer here translates the Abbé de la Rue’s 
French very oddly, The original is “ sous la conduite de 
Hastings et de Bier ” —under the command of Hastings and 
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Bier. A person moderately acquainted with French would 
not have created such a name as “ De Bier ;” and a person 
slightly acquainted with history would have known that his 
proper name was Biorn. 

(4.) Cote de fer is only the French translation of his sur- 
name, which ought not to have been given thus in an English 
book. It was quite unnecessary to introduce it, inasmuch 
as most people who are at all acquainted with history know the 
names of Hastings and Biorn ; if introduced, he might have 
been called, in simple English, Jronside. 

(5.) This is a very unskilful description. It does not end 
with “ an account of the three children,” but it breaks off 
with the history of the last of William’s sons. 

(6.) Warton does not treat it as “ a mass of fables; ” he 
says it is “ full of fabulous and romantic matter.” ‘There is 
a wide difference between the two phrases. What follows is 
equally inexact. In the part in which the fabulous matter 
occurs, Benoit’s recital is not only ‘‘ in accordance” with that 
of earlier writers—it is a mere translation from them. 

(63.) With their's. Mark the elegance and correctness of 
this language! We reckon it but as half an error: at the 
same time we confess that we can call to mind but one in- 
stance of similar phraseology, which occurs in the remarkable 
lines,— 

‘¢ Him what takes what isn’t his’n, 
When he’s caught, must go to pris’n.” 


(‘7.) The meaning of this sentence is perfectly unintelli- 
gible. We do not find the slightest allusion to the metrical 
chronicle of the Normans, by Benott, from the time at which 
it was written to the present! What, then, are we to think 
of its * success” and “ high reputation ?” 

(8.) We profess to have some acquaintance with middle 
age literature, yet we certainly never heard of a translation 
into prose of Benoit’s Metrical History of the Normans. 

(9.) Benoit’s History of the Normans ‘ dramatized !!” _ 
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(10.) This sentence at length explains the origin of the 
three preceding blunders. The biographer, in his rage for 
abridgment and condensation, has skipped over four or five 
pages of his authorities, containing an account of the only 
work really attributable to Benoit de St. Maure, the Anglo- 
Norman romance of J'roy! It was this that was ‘* success- 
ful,”? and had a * high reputation,’ and was “ translated 
into prose,” and was * dramatised,” and was printed by James 
Millet! ‘This is a charming manner of compiling biography. 

(11.) We have just used the expression, ‘‘ the only work.” 
We think that the biographer ought to have informed his 
readers that there is not the slightest ground for supposing 
that the Anglo-Norman Benoit, who lived in the twelfth cen- 
tury, and was patronized by Henry II., and at his request 
wrote the “* Metrical History of the Normans,” was Benoit 
de St. Maure. All we know of this latter personage is, 
simply, that he was author of the great romance of ‘Troy. 

(12.) In making this observation, the biographer ought 
to have added, from the books before his eyes, that persons, 
far better acquainted with the subject than Tyrwhitt, are of 
opinion that this life of Thomas 4 Becket was written by 
some poet, named Benoit, who lived about two centuries after 
the time of the author of the “‘ Chroniques de Normandie.” 

Besides this dozen of errors, several very grave omissions 
might be pointed out, such as that of not stating that an edi- 
tion of the “ Metrical Chronicle of Normandy” has been 
recently. published by the French government, in several 
volumes, 4to., &c. . We will also add that we have been in- 
formed that another manuscript of it has just been discovered 
in a provincial library in France. . 

It is quite evident that, if we pointed out the errors of each 
article in a number of the “ New Biographical Dictionary,” 
as we have done in the instance of this article, our review 
would extend to three or four octavo volumes. It must be 
observed that none of these are excusable mistakes, or errors 
of the press. 
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The authorities from which the above article is abridged 
are as good as might be found by an ordinary compiler; but 
the best books hitherto published on these subjects are full 
of errors, and none more so than the earlier volumes of the 
‘* Histoire Litteraire de France,” and the writings of the Abbé 
de la Rue. But the compiler of the article was absolutely 
ignorant of his subject ; as must always happen in similar 
cases, he picks out just the errors of his original authorities, 
overlooking the correct information, and adds to them all 
a heap of blunders of his own. : | 

We have said enough. Mistakes stare us in the face in 
every page, the more inexcusable, because the book is ex- 
tremely dear, and has high pretensions. We will merely 
observe that, as we have not had an article on APOLLO, and do 
not expect one on. HERCULES, we are surprised at seeing an 
article on Browu.F; and that we would eschew giving the 
titles of Latin books in French, as in the article, Peter 
BERENGER (an opponent of Abelard,) who “ wrote a work 
entitled Apologie d’Abelard.’’ But this, like “ De Bier,” is 
the result of compilations from French by people who 
neither undertand the language nor the subject. 


. * 


PROSECUTIONS OF WITCHES. 
_ Die Hexenprocesse zu Freiburg im Briesgau, Offenburg, 
und Bréunlingen, aus den Archiven mityetheilt von Dr. 
H. Schreiber. (The Trials of Witches at Freiburg, in the 
Breisgau, at Offenburg and Braunlingen, extracted from 
the Archives. By Dr. H. Schreiber.) 

Die Hexenprocesse del ehemaligen Reichstadt Norlingen in 
der Jahren 1590—94. (The Trials of the Witches in the 
once imperial city of Nérdlingen, in the years 1590—1594.) 
Extracted from the Acts. By J. F. Weng. Nordlingen. 


These are two extremely interesting pamphlets. ‘The first 
furnishes details of the cruel persecutions of witches on the 
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Upper Rhine and in the Black Forest. They present, indeed, 
nothing that distinguishes them from the other innumerable 
trials of the same kind, but the editor accompanies them with 
particulars that are known, we are sure, to but very few, and 
are valuable as illustrative of the spirit of antiquity. He 
quotes an old book by Ulrich Molitar, written at the instiga- 
tion of Archduke Sigismund of Tyrol, and printed by his 
command, at Constance, in 1489. In this book, the Arch- 
duke, who is expressly mentioned, declares himself most de- 
cidedly against the crying injustice of witches’ trials, which 
was just beginning to make its appearance at that time in 
Italy, and warns against its imitation in Germany. His argu- 
ments are extremely sensible, some of them witty, and worthy 
of a more enlightened age. Had his advice been attended to, 
the horrors which afterwards commenced and were continued 
down to the eighteenth century, would have been avoided. 
He makes among others this pertinent observation: ‘If it 
be true that witches can raise tempests and hail-storms, 
one need do no more in future, instead of keeping up expen- 
sive armies, but place a few old women on the frontiers, 
and let them thunder and lighten away to their hearts’ con- 
tent.”’ 

Another notice relates to the ancient treatment of the in- 
sane. As their malady was ascribed to the operation of the 
devil, clerical means were resorted to for the purpose of curing 
it. ‘In the church of Laupheim, in the Black Forest, there — 
was, under the protection of the Benedictine Abbey of St. 
Blaise, an actual incubation for persons mentally deranged— 
such as was frequently to be found in pagan antiquity in tem- 
ples of Apollo and #sculapius, or even (as in Egypt and Ba- 
bylon) in sacred caverns. As in these places all expedients 
were tried to heat the imagination of the patients who were 
made to pass a night there, in order to produce a favourable 
crisis for the malady by means of dreams or visions ; so in a 
particular chapel in the church of Laupheim, there was a large 
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chest in which was kept a chasuble, (a garment worn by the 
ptiest at mass) said to have belonged to St. Meinrad. When 
a patient was brought in this place, he was prepared at the 
public house for the mysterious scene that awaited him. He 
was then taken in the dark into the church, St. Meinrad’s 
chasuble was put on him, in spite of any resistance that he 
might make, and he was shut up for the night in the chest, 
from which there was no possibility of escape. ‘This violent 
psychological remedy may sometimes perhaps have produced a 
beneficial result, especially in cases where nothing more was 
required than to expel one strong imagination by a. still 
stronger.”’ 

The second of these pamphlets, by the Rev. Pastor Weng, 
is confined to the trials of witches at Nérdlingen, which, how- 
ever, must be classed among the most remarkable of any 
hitherto published. More horrible judicial murders cannot 
possibly be conceived. They were occasioned not by theo- 
logical but by juridical fanaticism. All the atrocities of the 
persecutions of witches are in general ascribed to the priests, 
but most unjustly. Ina work published more than a hun- 
dred years ago, it was demonstrated that the lawyers had a 
far greater share in those horrible proceedings. An inquisi- 
torial spirit, the esprit de corps, zeal for re-establishing in the 
bosom of Protestantism, by means of the Roman law, the old 
authority of the canon-law overthrown by Luther, a fondness 
for rule and for intermeddling in spiritual matters, as the 
clergy had previously intermeddled in temporal concerns, 
nay, even a scientific, a scholastic impulse to work out sys- 
tematically in all its parts the belief in witches after it had 
once been adopted, and lastly, the motive of gain—as the 
trials were productive of handsome fees and confiscations— 
sufficiently account for the active part taken by the lawyers 
in the proceedings against witches, and the zeal with which 
they carried them on very often in opposition to the clergy 
themselves. 
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At Nordlingen, too, it was the lawyers who, in the year 
1590, began to burn poor women, upon no other ground than 
their system-mania and in contradiction to the clergy. Phe- 
ringer, the burgomaster, instilled his fanatical spirit into the 
judges, and in a short time thirty-two respectable women 
ascended the scaffold. ‘Their innocence is evident. ‘They 
were all of them persons of the best repute, protested their 
innocence in the most solemn manner, and every body was 
astonished that they could have been even acciised; but the 
repeated application of the torture wrung from them the con- 
fession, which the lawyers, agreeably to their system, put 
into their mouths. In vain the poor creatures afterwards 
declared that the intolerable agony alone had forced from 
them a confession that was utterly false: they were com- 
pelled to confirm it by fresh tortures. Among all these 
wretched victims, one Rebecca Lemp excites the profoundest 
pity. She was the wife of a man of education, an accountant, 
and universally respected as an excellent wife and mother. 
The sensible remonstrances of the husband, the prayers of 
the children, the testimony of the neighbours, were of no 
avail: the unfortunate woman had to endure all the agonies 
of the torture, and finally of death in the flames. Her cor- 
respondence while in prison is still preserved along with the 
acts. Her children write thus to her :— 


“Our dutiful greeting, dearly beloved mother! We let thee 
know that we are well. Thou hast informed us that thou art well 
too; and we expect that father will come to day, God willing. So 
we will let thee know when he comes. Almighty God grant thee 
his grace and Holy Spirit, that, if it please God, thou may’st come 
back to us hearty and well. God grant it! Amen! 

“2 Dearly beloved mother, let beer be bought for thee, and a cake 
baked, and cutlets and little fish got, and send to us for a chicken. 
I have just killed two. Master Rummel (a clergyman of the town, 
and probably a friend of the family,) has dined with us; and if thou 
needest money, send for it; thou hast enough in thy pouch. Fare 
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thee well, my beloved mother ; be under no concern about the house- 
keeping till-thou comest back to us. 


“ Rewecca Lempn, thy loving daughter. 
**ANNA Maria Lempin, thy loving daughter. 
“*MaRIA SALOME LeEmpPin, thy loving daughter. 
“ JOANNES CoNRADUS LEMPIUS, tuus amantissimus felius. 
** SAMUEL Lemp, thy loving son. 
*« For the thousanth time, God grant thee a good night!” 


This letter made no impression on the hearts of the judges. 
The mother of these affectionate children was sentenced to 
be burnt. Shortly before her death, she wrote to her hus- 
band as follows :— 


**O thou, the chosen of my heart, must I be parted from thee, 
though entirely innocent? They force one and make one confess ; 
they have so tortured me, but I am as innocent as God in heaven. 
If I know the least thing about such matters, may God shut the door 
of heaven against me! O thou dearly beloved husband, my heart is 
nearly broken! Alas! alas! my poor orphans. Father, send me 
something that I may die, or I must expire under the torture; if 
thou canst not to-day, do it to-morrow. Write to me directly. 
ate ‘Ren Lat 

On the other side is written :— 

“Oh, husband of thine innocent Magdalene, they take me from 
thee by force! how can Ged suffer it? If I am a monster, God be 
merciful to me. O what wrong is done me! Why will God not 
hear me? Send me something, else may I peril even my soul.” 


These natural effusions of the heart, addressed by an in- 
nocent woman to her dearest friend, her husband, these af- 
fecting complaints of a wife and mother, suffering innocently, 
produced no effect on her infatuated judges. In spite of the 
well-written protest of her husband, she was sentenced to 
die. But an unexpected stop was put to the atrocious per- 
secutions of witches by the heroic perseverance of one of 
the victims. It almost seemed as though half of the female 
sex of Nérdlingen would be consigned to the flames. When 
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persons were apprehended, one would inform of, perhaps, ten 
others ; and upon the admitted principle that, when three 
witches accused a fourth, the latter also must be brought to 
trial, the prisons were crowded to overflowing with women, so 
that the authorities were puzzled where to confine them. It 
was not poor women only, but there were wealthy and most 
respectable females from whom confessions were extorted ; 
and numbers of families were plunged into the deepest af- 
fliction. At this juncture appeared a heroine of her sex, 
who, unconguered by any of the fifty-six tortures applied to 
her with the most refined cruelty, stedfastly maintained her 
innocence to the last. This was Maria Hollin, who kept the 
Crown at Nordlingen. She was a native of Ulm. Neither 
the thumbscrews, nor the boots, applied in the most merciless 
manner, nor the bench and the cord, to which she was sub- 
jected eight times in fourteen rapidly successive interroga- 
tories, could wring from her a confession of deeds of which 
she was perfectly innocent. ‘The cruelty of the executioners 
was vanquished by the heroism of this woman. The lawyers, 
who, of course, wanted a confession, were outrageous. In 
this state of things, Superintendent Lutz, who had previously 
protested, in the name of the Church, but with too little 
emphasis, against these executions, at length plucked up a 
heart, and stood forth as the decided champion of the un- 
fortunate woman. He was supported by the public opinion. 
The people murmured. The lawyers durst no longer con- 
tinue the tortures. At length the city of Ulm took up the 
cause of its child, and claimed her. She was, in conse- 
quence, set at liberty ; and ever since that time there have 
been no persecutions of witches at Nérdlingen. 


Volkshiicher. Herausgegeben von G. O. Marbach. Part I. to 
XXIII. Small 8vo. Leipzig. London, Nutt. 
This cheap and * nice’’ edition of the old German Volks- 
biicher (people’s books), or, as they were called in England, 
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chap-books (books printed for hawking or selling on stalls to 
the lower orders of society), cannot fail to be welcome to 
every lover of popular literature. Such books appear to have 
been much more numerous in Germany than in England ; 
still there remain enough in our own country to make a very 
desirable series of reprints, in a form for popular distribution. 
The tales and legends which amused our forefathers ought 
not to be forgotten. We believe there are two or three 
editions of these books now publishing in Germany, of which 
this one is, perhaps, the least “ antiquarian,” being adapted 
for popular sale, and embellished with numerous appropriate 
wood-cuts, full of character and spirit, as are most of the 
German wood-engravings. ‘The twenty-three numbers which 
have yet reached England contain, Griseldis, a Song Book, 
Melusina, the Schildbiirger, the Fair Magelone, the Romance 
of Octavian, the History of the Seven Swabians, the Legend 
of St. Geneveva, the Romance of Horny Siegfried, the History 
of the Three Sisters, with other legends, Eulenspiegel, the 
Romance of Tristan and Isoude, Renard the Fox, the 
Romance of Wigolais, a collection of German Patriotic and 
War Songs, the Story of Hirlanda, Fortunatus, and the Story 
of Fortunatus’ Sons. 


Collection de Poésies, Romans, Chroniques, etc., publiée 
@ apres @anciens manuscrits et d’ apres des éditions des XV° 
et XV I° siecles, format pet.in 8 carré des anciennes impres- 
sions. Paris, Silvestre. Nos. I. to VIII. 


This collection of fac-simile reprints and editions of old 
French literature, printed in the little square form peculiar 
to the popular books of the fifteenth and earlier part of the 
sixteenth centuries, we owe to the zeal of M. Silvestre, so well 
known for his numerous publications relating to the literature 
and history of the middle ages. It is a miscellaneous collec- 
tion which cannot fail to find favour in the eyes of every 
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literary antiquary. We received the eight first numbers some 
time ago, and we are not sure how many numbers are now 
published. 

The first number consists of a singular poem, entitled Les 
Sept Marchans de Naples, a piece which comes under the 
class of productions termed, by the French, facéties: the 
merchandize in which the seven characters of the poem trade 
is one which it would be difficult to express here. The second 
piece belongs to the same class ; it is by the celebrated Pierre 
Gringore, and is entitled, Maistre Aliborum qui de tout se 
mesle, et scait faire tous mestiers et de tout rien. ‘The third 
number contains a reprint of an early and unique collection 
of French chansons: the original was bought at Heber’s sale, 
in 1836. The fourth number belongs to a different class of 
subjects ; it contains the short metrical history of Richard 
sans Peur, Duke of Normandy, “son of Robert the Devil,’”’ 
and is interesting, as containing the same singular legends 
relating to Duke Richard which figure in the chronicles of 
Normandy by Benoit and Wace. The fifth number brings 
us toa class of subjects still differing from those whieh pre- 
ceded: it contains an early French morality, composed by 
Jan Parmentier, Bourgeois de la Ville de Dieppe, and is 
thus connected with the history of the stage. Part VI. is an 
early collection of French proverbs, and is a valuable illustra- 
tion of this curious class of popular literature, a subject to 
which we propose returning before long in a separate article. 
The seventh part also belongs to the history of the stage, as 
well as the eighth ; the first is a mystery of the nativity of 
our Saviour, in French verse; the other a much longer 
miracle play, the subject of which is furnished by the elegant 
and popular ancient romance of Berthe aux Grand Pieds, the 
queen of King Pepin, and mother of Charlemagne. We have 
only room at present to add, that this is an interesting col- 
lection, and ought to be in the library of every amateur of 
the vieu temps. 
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Lhe Adventures and Vagaries of Twm Shon Catty, alias 
Thomas Jones, Esq., of Tregaron, a wild wag of Wales. 
By J. T. Llewelyn Prichard. Second edition. 12mo. 
Cambridge, 1839. 


The mixture of terror and mirth, of grandeur and littleness 
—the short step from the sublime to the ridiculous —is not 
one of the least remarkable traits of the spirit of the middle- 
ages. In the princely hall, the motley fool stood beside the 
mail-clad warriors. The same characteristic was carried even 
into the popular superstitions ; and among the sprites who 
haunted the wild wood, or the less solitary path of the pea- 
sant, there was a class of droll and playful hobgoblins, of 
beings whose only occupation was supposed to be mirthful 
tricks and gambols, and the object of whose most mischievous 
actions was no more than to provoke a laugh. In course of 
time, the attributes of this class of fairies became united in 
one legendary personage, who lived in tradition after the 
«‘ fairy lore’ from which he originated had been comparatively 
lost. Thus originated, with the Germans, their Eulenspiegel, 
and, with our countrymen, the famous Robin Goodfellow. 
Their representative in Wales is named Twm Shon Catty 
(i. e. Tom, the son of John and Catharine.) ‘* In Wales... 
the demon of terror and monster of the nursery, to check the 
shrill cry of infancy, and enforce silent obedience to the nurse 
or mother, is Twm Shon Catty. But § babes and sucklings’ — 
are not the only ones on whom that name has continued to 
act as a spell; nor are fear and wonder its only attributes, 
for the knavish exploits and comic feats of Twm Shon Catty 
are, like those of Robin Hood in England, the themes of many 
a rural rhyme, and the subject of many a village tale; where, 
seated round the ample hearth of the farmhouse, or the more 
limited one of the lowly cottage, an attentive audience is ever 
found, where his mirth-exciting tricks are told and. listened 
to with yast satisfaction, unsated by the frequency of repe- 
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tition.” We have been long looking out for local publications 
relating to this personage of the popular creed of the princi- 
pality, but without success, until, the other day, we put our 
hand on the book, the title of which heads our article, on the 
well-stored shelves of our publisher. As this book appears 
to be very little known in England, we have thought it right 
to apprize our readers of its existence. 

We beg, however, to state in limine, that, although the 
book is still a curious illustration of our popular superstitions, 
we are much disappointed in it. _We wanted the unsophisti- 
cated “ village tales’ and the “ rural rhymes’’ mentioned in 
the foregoing extract from the introductory chapter. Instead 
of this, Mr. Prichard appears to have swamped the real sub- 
ject in an attempt to make what he calls ‘‘ a Welsh novel,” 
and to turn his hero into a fine gentleman. ‘This is the 
more to be regretted, because the only value of the book con- 


sists in the few traits of the original character of Twm Shon 


Catty which are preserved. As a “ novel,”’ it presents such 
a remarkable confusion of old stories and new notions, and 
the author’s embellishments are so little characteristic of the 
time to which it is referred, that we are continually put in 
mind of the old pedigree, where Evan ap Gryffyth ap Jones 
stands beside Noah’s ark, or of the painter who exhibited the 
children of Israel marching out of Egypt dressed in Dutch 
breeches, with matchlocks on their shoulders. | 


According to this “ novel,” Twm (who flourished in the 


time of good Queen Bess) was the illegitimate son of Sir John 
Wynn, of Gwydir, in North Wales, by a Welsh peasant girl, 
named Catharine. In his childhood he was distinguished above 
all the little urchins of the village by his mischievous propen- 
sities ; as he grew up, he went through all the various grades 
of plaguing his companions, cheating and tricking his mas- 
ters, out-witting country magistrates, killing and overcoming 
robbers, &c., until at last he marries the lady of Ystrad Feen, 
and becomes Thomas Jones, Esq., of Tregaron. In his ille- 
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gitimate birth, even as told by Mr. Prichard, we have an 
analogy with that of Robin Goodfellow ; while, in the mis- 
chievous tricks of his childhood, he bears a close resemblance 
both to the “ lubber sprite,” and to the German Eulen- 
spiegel. In the rest of the story it 1s impossible to say how 
much we owe to the traditions of the peasantry, and how 
much to the imagination of Mr. Prichard. We hope some 
person will publish a few of the “ many village tales” in 
their original dress. 


VILLAGE CHURCHES.* 


There are few objects in English scenery which have so 
general and intense an interest as the retired church, the lone 
house of worship, that is far removed from the noise of the 
busy world, and quietly secluded where the voice of the Deity 
is ever heard in his beautiful works; where Nature’s spirit 
harmonizes with the feelings which should govern the heart, 
and impress it most powerfully when seeking His awful pre- 
sence. Rising from the brow of sunny swell, with tapering 
spire far conspicuous, or half hidden by tall trees in sheltered 
valley, or encircled by flowery meads, within the sound of 
trickling rills, or on the borders of the smooth green, or the 
wild heathy waste, these time-honoured fanes present their 
grey and mossy towers; they fascinate the contemplative 
spirit by a peculiar charm ; they claim the historian’s regard, 
and create an interest in all whom inclination and circum- 
stance lead to their study, or whose affections and inquiries 
extend beyond the mere present. 

The association of existing remains with old inhabitants 


* We reprint the article from ‘‘ The Sevenoaks Advertiser,’ 
February 1, 1842 (a meritorious and well-conducted local journal), 
in the feeling that it deserves preservation and more general pub- 
licity.— Editor of Archeol. 
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and long-past incidents appears inherently to spring from 
the depths of the human heart, and we linger long among 
the crumbling walls which have witnessed the fire of ardent 
passion, the devotedness of friendship, or the ever-living love- 
liness of the beauty that perishes not with one generation, 
nor decays as age advances on one race of men, but is per- 
petuated with the freshness of life, the gay spring-time of 
youth through all time. No relics of years that are entombed 
have the power to fill the mind with so many phantoms of 
past realities as those in which the greatest and the best have 
felt the full tide of earthly emotions stand still, and where a 
chill, cold silence hovers over the remembrance of ten thou- 
sand bounding pulses and active intellects. The smooth pave- 
ment of the long aisle, with half obliterated indications of 
long-forgotten existences, bears the impress of many a cen- 
tury ; the hoary exteriors tell of countless storms which they 
have braved; while the luxuriant shoots of the evergreen 
ivy, that half conceals the masonry, speaks of the many sum- 
mers that each aged pile has seen; and the viewless wind, 
as it passes in the pale moonlight, whispers of the slumberers 
beneath, who have exulted in that summer splendour. Those 
of times long past, and customs differing widely from our 
own are there ; and there is all that remains of forms whose 
places in our hearts nothing earthly can fill; who have left 
behind them memorials in every height and glen, in all times 
and seasons enjoyed with us. All things around give back 
their image, but none so much as the hallowed spot where 
our spirits together have bowed before the omnipotent Being 
in whom we hope for renewed and exalted existence. The 
dreamy music of their bells, reaching us in the depths of the 
wooded vale, borne on the swelling breeze, and dying with 
its breath, fills the mind with tender and pleasant emotions. 
It is the joyous melody that childhood listened to delightedly 
—the pealing mirthful strain that tells of a thousand gay 
holidays of many a blithe rejoicing—of sunny ‘sabbaths  ~ 
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when, coming to us over the green corn-fields and flowery 
meads, its chimes mingled with the morning songs of the 
gentle birds, calling and welcoming us to the house of our 
fathers’ God, to the solemn services that have changed not 
with the caprices and fashions of the world, but have risen 
unvaryingly for ages around our country’s altars. 

A highly interesting variety of Gothic architecture may be 
found in these unpretending edifices. They are of every style 
and date, and take us up to the earliest times, almost to the 
introduction of Christianity. In common with larger and 
more exposed erections, they have suffered from the violence 
of party feeling; and puritan soldiers and fanatical mobs have 
left their marks on many an effigy and monument. There is 
scarcely a neighbouring village church which is not deserving 
of notice—which will not, either from its picturesque and 
curious exterior,* its antiquity, its delightful situation,+ or 
the quaint inscriptions, the devices and emblems within its 
walls, well repay a visit. We find in some the doorway or 
arch of Saxon { or Norman times; the early English narrow 


* In the tower of Brasted church is a curious entrance, made 
through the thickness of a buttress. The doorway has a well- 
proportioned pointed arch; and the whole has somewhat the ap- 
pearance of an arrangement for defence. The porch of Shoreham 
church, built principally of timber, is remarkably picturesque. The 
form is rude, but not without character; and a widely spreading ivy- 
tree, hanging its green clusters around a neighbouring window, and 
running over the porch, with the white blossoms of an elder, which 
grows on the opposite side, add greatly to its appearance. 

+ The church of Sundrish is charmingly situated on a gentle emi- 
nence, and, half surrounded by some fine trees, forms an exceedingly 
pleasing picture from several points. Two of the most remarkable, 
perhaps, are from the path leading from the manor to the church, _ 
and the approach from the village. In the churchyard is a mauso- 
leum to the memory of Bishop Porteus. 

{ In Eynsford church is an early Norman doorway, with a semi- 
circular arch of several mouldings, ornamented in the style peculiar 
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lancet window,* in some cases single, in others, by being 
combined, offering the first instances of windows of several 
lights. In the decorated heads and flowing tracery of others,+ 
we find the construction of a later period, and are thus led 
down to the decay of ecclesiastical architecture in England. 
In the interiors of almost all, we meet with much to remind 
us of the once powerful church of Rome. In the pavement 
we often trace the displaced stone which, with its raised or 
sunken cross, once covered the tomb of abbot or prior; ft 


to that period. The circular east end is curious, and has some fine 
old windows. (N.B. The castle at Eynsford, a rude, very old, and 
almost unintelligible mass of masonry, is situate in the meadows, 
near the church, and should not be neglected by any one visiting the 
place.) 

* Specimens of the lancet arch may be seen in the north walls of 
Chevening and Sundrish churches, and in the sides of the small 
transept of Eynsford. In Chevening, one occurs in a large closed 
arch, which evidently was formerly one of several that were divided 
by columns, and communicated with the nave, separating the latter, 
apparently, from a north aisle. The window is now closed with 
stone work. : 

+ The east window of Otford is a fine example of the decorative 
English style of architecture. This was, a few years since, in a very 
dilapidated state ; so much so, that it was not without some difficulty 
that drawings of the original design were made, for the purpose of 
restoring it. This, however, was effected, much to the credit of the 
architect, Mr. Burton, of Sevenoaks, under whose skilful superin- 
tendence the restoration was completed. 

t In the north chancel of Chevening lies one of these interesting 
relics, which was taken from a kind of niche in the south wall of the 
church. There are several of these niches in the same wall; and one 
may be seen immediately on entering the church from the porch. 
The others are concealed by the pews. The stone slab has on it an 
ornamented raised cross, and from this the date is concluded to be 
about that of the thirteenth century. 
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near the altar still remains, in many instances, the piscina ;* 
occasionally the confessional + is seen; and numerous orna- 
mental badges and inscriptions on brasses and ledgers point 
to that vast system of religion which stretched its giant arms 
to every known land, and held undisputed sway in the remote 
hamlet, as well as in the busy city, and in the courts of kings. 
Its splendour has passed, and under the accumulated mass of 
its corruptions it has sunk; but we can hardly contemplate 
the evidences of its greatness in a thousand noble remains, 
without feeling some admiration for the mighty power it 
wielded, and the talent it employed. With the assumption 
of titles and dignities, once so proudly held and so long en- 
joyed, we can scarcely but sympathise; and we seem in- 
voluntarily drawn towards that ancient religion which, in the 
temples where we worship, performed its imposing cere- 
monies, raised the soaring strains of its lofty hymns, and 
presented its gorgeous display. 

The monumental effigies in many country churches pos- 
sess great interest; and for their correct details and faithful 
portraiture { of armour and costume, are frequently exceed- 


* These piscinas, used in the services of the Romish church for 
consecrated water, are very common; there is a handsome double 
piscina near the altar on the south wall of the chancel in Sundrish 
church. 

+ In the same church is an old chair, or, rather an oaken bench 
with rude arms; there are holes in the wainscot at the back, and it 
is supposed to have been anciently used as a confessional. It is now 
placed near the chancel. 

t In the north side of the chancel at Ightham is a figure in mail 
armour, wearing the military surcoat charged with the lion rampant, 
which is worthy of particular notice; it reminds one of the well- 
known effigy of Sir Bernard Brocas, at Westminster, and is carefully 
executed. A figure of Sir Robert Bryan, ‘‘ lord of Kemsynge and 
Sele, 1395,” in Seal Church, is a fine specimen of the brasses of that 
period. The details of the armour are correctly given; the head is 
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ingly valuable. The rude massive sculpture of an early age 
is often seen in contrast with the refined and finished produc- 
tions of the present time™, and fragments of the far past, 
with helm and shield and stern martial features, recline (their 
first situations forgotten) beneath the bending forms and 
smiling faces of a modern group. Sometimes the favourite 
dog is seated at the feet of his master ; and behind the carved 
resemblance of the lady is some of the work, that, wrought 
by her own hands, was done to be placed there in memorial 
of her.t Some of the inscriptions we can hardly avoid smil- 
ing at while we read, and others, in their beautiful and un- 
affected simplicity, cause the tear to tremble in the eye, and 
with their earnest unadorned fervour subdue the heart. 

The vastness of the cathedral, the grandeur of its lofty 
dome, powerfully impress the mind; and we are lost in ad- 
miration of the greatness of the design, and the beauty of its 
finely proportioned parts. The village temple can boast none 
of these; yet it often leaves a more lasting impression. In 


resting on a huntsman’s horn, and the legend is carried round the 
borders of the slab, having emblems of the gospels at the corners. 
The brasses of Sundrish are also interesting for armour and costume. 
But of all the monumental effigies in the neighbourhood, those at 
Lullingstone are the most elaborate and varied. They are of different 
periods, with the armour peculiar to each. 

* The well-known and very beautiful figures of Lady Stanhope 
and her infant child, by the late Sir Francis Chantrey, are placed in 
the Stanhope chancel, Chevening, near the canopied tomb of Samp- 
son Lennard and the Lady Margaret Dacre. A greater contrast can 
hardly be imagined ; yet the latter, though not possessing the refined 
taste and perfect form and expression of the more modern work, is 
not without interest. } 

+ In the chancel of Ightham is a bust of Dorothy Selby, of the 
Moat House; the back ground of which is formed by some of her own 
needle-work. Near this are marble figures of her husband and bro- 
ther, beneath a richly-ornamented canopy. 
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the former we see the marble resemblances of the distin- 
guished and the noble, the learned, the brave, and the benevo- 
lent ; but in the latter we are in the midst of objects that more 
vividly recall them. There, beneath the mouldering banners 
which he won, hangs still the sword the warrior wielded in 
battle, and before whose cross he knelt in prayer. We are 
sitting where in childhood he sat, who left us “ Arcadia.” 
We tread in the place of his footsteps,—the true hearted, the 
free,—who bequeathed to his country and the world his ex- 
ample in life, and himself in death.* Associations crowd on 
us while we linger. The font where maternal anxiety fondly 
watched the solemn rite, and breathed the silent supplication, 
—the altar,—the tomb,—had they no other claims on our 
regard, would be hallowed by the recollections which hang 
around them, and the images of existence which they have 
power to give. We long retain the feelings which they im- 
part, but there are other remembrances, both tender and joy- 
ous, sad but most valued, which we must ever treasure, and: 
are inseparable from the village church. 


THE PAPYRUS MSS. OF HERCULANEUM. 


It is now nearly a century, that the resuscitation, as it were, of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii has attracted the attention of antiquaries 
and lovers of classical literature. If it were for no other purpose, 
the prospect of these buried cities alone would repay a journey to that 
blessed and cheerful land. Two different elements contributed to 
the destruction of those two cities, traces of which are to be seen 


* Philip and Algernon Sydney, of Penshurst. Though rather out 
of place, we cannot help noticing a mutilated figure which, near the 
chancel, rests against the wall. It is of a very early date, being of 
Stephen de Penchester, the founder of Penshurst. It resembles the 
figures of the crusaders in the Temple church, and has, on the arm, 


the triangular Norman shield. 
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every where. In Pompeii a torrent of volcanic mud, rather than | 
volcanic eruptions, was active, and was the cause of the wonderful 
preservation even of the colours of the paintings; whilst the fire 
which raged at Herculaneum destroyed almost every thing—save 
the thoughts of men. It was this destructive element (the fire), 
which, by converting the papyrus into a sort of charcoal, was instru- 
mental in its eventual preservation. It cannot be said that the un- 
rolling of these MSS. has yet answered the expectations of the 
public, or the expenses of the Neapolitan Government, as it has hap- 
pened that the library preserved was that of an epicurean philoso- 
pher, and confined to a very limited range of literature. The Nea- 
politan Government has expended in the institution connected 
with the unrolling of those MSS. nearly 6,000 ducats per month, 
and the following are the results hitherto obtained from its 
operations. 

So long back as 1793, the work of Philodemus, on the effects of 
music, was unrolled. Its tenor is wholly Epicurean, its objects 
being to show that music has no effect of any importance on man, 
and that it is a superfluous, unnecessary art. The work contains 
thirty-eight columns or pages, and js in Greek. In the year 1809 
the work of a certain Rabirius was unrolled, being a poem on the 
battles between Cesar and Mark Antony. This is the only papyrus 
hitherto unrolled, written in Latin. At the same time, the 2nd and 
11th books of Epicurus de Natura were unrolled, treating of 
meteors. In the year 1827, Philodemus on virtue, and the vices 
opposed to it, and a separate work on vices, made their appearance. 
In the first-named work, the author ascribes Aristotle’s oixovopixa 
to Theophrastus. Several topics of husbandry and agriculture, and 
the treatment of children and slaves, are discussed in the latter 
work. In the year 1832 was unrolled Polystratus on undeserved 
contempt, or the sense of honour, and what is to be done or 
omitted by man. In the same year, Philodemus on rhetoric, treat- 
ing of sophistry, and discussing the question, whether true patience 
be compatible with eloquence. In the year 1835, was unrolled Phi- 
lodemus on the right of every one, especially of philosophers, to 
express their ideas freely in conversation, which was followed in 
the year 1839 by another work of the same author on the living of 
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the Gods, their social and domestic habits, their favourite meals, 
-&c. Inthe same year was unrolled, Metrodorus on sentiment and 


feeling, which, however, was considered a work of no value. The 
Academia Ercolanense has edited the whole of the papyri unrolled, 
in six folio volumes, which contain some complements of the pas- 
sages wanting, and a I.atin translation of the Greek text. As every 
one has not either the means or opportunity of perusing this volumi- 
nous work, the Cavalier Lorenzo Blanco has extracted the substance 
of the six volumes, and published it in three small 8vo. volumes, 
written in Italian. He is one of the employés in the Officina de’ 
Papiri, and is fully qualified for his task. This work is entitled 


“* Epitome de’ Volumi Ercolanensi.”—Correspondence from Naples, 
in the Alig. Z. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


Since the Christmas recess, the communications read before the 
society have not possessed much interest, and we shall therefore 
report them briefly. 

Jan. 13, Mr. Hallam in the chair. Mr.C. Roach Smith exhibited a 
medalet in lead, plain on one side, and having on the other the Tudor 
arms, surrounded with the inscription ANGLIA . REGINA . VBIQUE . 
HonorATA. It was found on the site of the old Royal Exchange, 
and was probably deposited there on the- occasion of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s visit at the inauguration of the original building. A series of 
curious drawings of the antiquities of Palenque in America, with 
a letter descriptive of them, was communicated by Capt. Caddy, 
R.E., through Mr. Britton. The buildings, as well as their orna- 
ments, presented many of the characteristics of the style of the 
Egvptian edifices and the Indian cavern temples. The Indian style 
appears most prominent. 

Jan. 20, Mr. Amyot in the chair. Sir Henry Ellis read the first 
part of a project set afloat in the time of Charles I., to establish 
‘‘ certain pawn-houses called Mounts of Piety’ in England. The 
paper described the institutions of this kind in Italy and France, and 
showed the advantages which arose from them, in protecting the poor 
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from the oppressions of usurers. The object of this plan was to take 
the lending of money on pawn out of the hands of usurers and 
brokers, and to place it under the superintendence of the Govern- 
ment. Sir Henry Ellis supposes that it was hindered from being 
adopted by the breaking out of the civil wars. 

Jan. 27, Mr. Hallam in the chair. The reading of the project 
concerning Mounts of Piety was continued. 

Feb. 3, Mr. Hamilton in the chair. .A communication was read 
from Lord Albert Conyngham, F.S.A., addressed toJ. Y. Ackerman, 
Esq., F.S.A., on discoveries made in excavating a number of the 
Tumuli on the Breach Downs in Kent. The articles found in this 
Tumuli are glass vessels ; fibule in bronze, set with coloured glass or 
stones; buckles in bronze; a gold bulla, set with a garnet, and 
ornamented with fillagree work ; spear-heads, the umbos of shields, 
knives, and urns, together with a small brass coin (the only one 
found) of Victorinus.. Under most of the Tumuli were skeletons, 
among the remains of which the above objects were found. These 
interments were evidently, from the peculiar character of the re- 
mains, of an era posterior to the Romans, notwithstanding the ap- 
parent Roman character of some of the articles and the coin.—A 
cast of a fine bronze torques, found near Tenby, was presented by 
Mr. Ellacombe. It is very massive, and ornamented with a leaf 
pattern, in which precious stones appear to have been set. 

Feb. 10, Mr. Hamilton in the chair. Mr. Salt communicated 
some observations on the lower and more ancient part of the Roman 
Wall of London, as it still exists in the neighbourhood of Aldersgate. 
The upper part of it consists of rough Kentish ragstone (the green 
sandstone of the geologists); under this are two courses of tiles; 
then another layer of rough Kentish ragstone, supported as before 
on two courses of tiles; beneath these was a larger layer of rough 
Kentish ragstone, interspersed irregularly with ferruginous sand- 
stone. The foundation consisted of small rough flints, resting on a 
fine loam.—The reading of the project of Mounts of Piety was then 
concluded. | 

Feb. 17, Mr. Hallam in the chair. Mr. Strickland communicated 
a drawing of an ancient statue at Magnesia, supposed to represent 
Cybele or Niobe, and to have been made twelve hundred and fifty 
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years before Christ.—Mr. Halliwell communicated an account of 
some manuscripts in the Chetham library at Manchester, and par- 
ticularly of a manuscript of early English poetry, containing a 
unique metrical romance entitled ‘‘ Torrente of Portugal,’’ which he 
is preparing for publication. It is a tale of romantic adventures 
with giants and dragons, and, although without doubt translated 
from a French original, there is every reason to suppose that the 
subject is derived from the earlier romances of the North, as the 
scene of some of the adventures is laid in Denmark. One of the 
most curious allusions in it, is the mention of Weland (the Vulcan of 
Northern mythology): in speaking of a sword belonging to one of 
the heroes, it is observed,— | 


“ Yt ys ase glemyrryng ase the glase, 
Thorrow Velond wroght yt wase, 
Bettyr ys non to hold.” 


We have been permitted to read the transcript of this romance, and 
think that its publication will add to our knowledge of early English 
literature an important contribution. One part of this romance is 
very similar to a scene in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Tempest” —it is unique, 
with the exception of a few fragments of an early printed edition in 
Douce’s collection at Oxford. The MS. which contains it is of the 
middle of the fifteenth century. 


Corresponvece, 


To the Editor of the Archeologist. 


Mr. Editor, 

Having it in my power to correct a very great misconception 
of Mr. Noble’s, the genealogist, in his History of the House of 
Cromwell the Protector, published in 1787, I venture to trouble you 
with a few remarks upon the subject. 

The point to which I particularly wish to draw your attention 
(though it is no solitary instance of the slovenly manner in which 
Mr. Noble compiled his pedigrees) is the history of the five sisters 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Cromwell, the Protector’s mother. 
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It is generally known that Mrs. Cromwell’s maiden name was 
Steward, and that she was a daughter of William Steward, Esq., of 
Ely, in Cambridgeshire, and sister of Sir Thomas Steward, Knt; 
and, according to their family pedigree, descended from a common 
ancestor, with the royal house of Stewart, or Stuart; all of whom 
claim Banquo or Banquho for the founder of their family. 

Mr. Noble, after giving the issue of the said William Steward, 
of Ely, by his two wives — in all, one son and six daughters — says 
_ for five of the daughters (Mrs. Cromwell being the one excepted) — 
“I have great reason to suppose that all these children died young or 
unmarried ;’* and thus concludes his account of them. 

Mr. Noble was quite at liberty to enjoy this opinion in private; 
but he had no right to print it, to the great delusion of those peru- 
sing his book—at any rate, not without giving a sufficient reason for 
it. How far he erred in his opinion I proceed to show; first ob- 
serving that he is culpable, inasmuch as he had every opportunity of 
inspecting the MSS. from which I have gained my information re- 
garding ‘these five ladies; at any rate, the Harl. MSS., from which 
alone he might have arrived at what I have—that every one of them 
lived to be married. 1s 

William Steward, Esq., of Ely, flourished in the reign of Elizabeth, 
and was twice married: first, as Mr. Noble says, ‘to Mary, dau. 
of Fulnetby of Lincolnshire ;” who, with a little trouble, he 
might have ascertained was Marmaduke Fulnetby ; who was the third 
son of Geoffry Fulnetby, of Fulnetby, in Lincolnshire, by Elizabeth 
his wife, the daughter of William Goodricke, of Kirkby, in that 
county. See Harl. MS. 6830, fol. 183. Harl. MS. 1560, fol. 6. 
Harl. MS. 1097, fol. 14: as well asa pedigree of Steward, in Cole’s 
Collec. for Cambridgeshire, vol. xi. fol. 3. By her William Steward 
had issue three daughters. 


I. Mildred Steward, who, contrary to Mr. Noble’s opinion, sur- 
vived infancy, and moreover was married to Henry Barker, of... . 
in Co. Norf. (Harl. MS. 6830, fol. 13., confirmed by Cole’s Camb. 
MS. vol. xi. fol. 3.) 

II. Barbara Steward—another of those whom Mr. Noble supposes 


* Vol. sip 1a 
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“died young or unmarried.” She did neither ; but, on the contrary, 
was married to her kinsman Thomas Steward of Shadcroft, or Strad- 
croft, in Co. of Norf. (same authorities as the above.) 

III. Anne Steward—another of those, we are told, ‘‘ died young 
or unmarried,” but who, on the contrary, became the wife of Thomas 
Marche, of the Isle of Ely, and had by him two sons and three 
daus.; as I find by an addition to the Pedigree of Marche of Ely, 
made by Richard Munday, at fol. 85. Harl. MS. 1534, this MS. 
being a transcript of the Visitation of Cambridgeshire, in 1575, en- 
larged with that of 1619, with additions by Robert Dale, Suffolk 
Herald extraordinary, and Richard Munday, the painter-stainer, no 
mean authority ;* and the issue of which marriage is confirmed by 
several other authorities. These were the five children :— 

1. William Marche, of the Isle of Ely, Esq., whose male issue 
failed, if not his female also. As to the extinction of his female 
issue, and their descendants, this could not be ascertained without 
much expense and trouble. See his family, however, recorded in the 
Cambridgeshire Visitation, A.D. 1684 in Coll. Arm: and of which 
pedigree there is a transcript in Cole’s Camb. MSS. vol. xxi. p. 46. 
See also his will proved in 1645-6, and that of his only surviving 
son Thomas Marche in 1670, in Prerog. Court of Cant. 

2. Andrew Marche 

3. Mary Marche (Harl. MS. 1534, fol. 85.) 

4. Elizabeth Marche 

5. Barbara Marche (Harl. MS. 1534, fol. 85) who was married to 
Edmond Hodilowe, of Kelden, in Essex, Gent., son and heir appart. 
of Thomas Hodilowe, of Cambridgeshire (See ped. of Hodilowe, in a 


* It is proper to observe, however, that Harl. MS. 6830 and Cole’s 
Camb. MS. xi, say that Anne ‘“‘ died sans issue;” but this error by 
no means invalidates their former statements, being one more of 
omission than misstatement ; for the fact of this lady having been 
married about 1560 (more than thirty years before her father’s death), 
which she must have been, is sufficient to account for no mention of 
her in her father’s will; if such be, and probably is the authority on 
which the pedigrees given in Harl. MS. 6830 and Cole’s Camb. MSS. 
vol. xi. were founded. His willis not in the Prerog. Court of Can- 
terbury, or I should have made a point of seeing it. 
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Coll. of Northamptonshire pedigrees by the celebrated Augustin 
Vincent Windsor Herald, Vincent 112, in Coll. Arm.) and by him 
had issue five children, three daus. and two sons; of whom Arthur 
Hodilowe, of Grafton, Underwood, in Co. Northamp. The younger 
son married Jane Henchman, only sister of Dr. Humphrey Hench- 
man, Bishop of London and Privy Counsellor to Charles II. (See 
ped. of Hodilowe in Coll. Arm aforesaid ; Henchman in London Visi- 
tation, A.D. 1634; & a Wood’s Ath: Oxon:) The descendents of 
this marriage are yet living (See Norf. vol. viii. fol. 81, in Coll. 
Arm.) | 
William Steward, of Ely, married secondly Katherine, dau. of 
Thomas Payne, of Castleacre, in Norf. by Katherine Read his wife, 
had by her further issue, a son and heir and three more daus., and 
died in 1593-4. His said second family were iv. Sir Thomas 
Steward, knight, his heir; of whom Mr. Noble gives a very proper 
account, and I shall therefore not trouble you with a repetition of it, 
except saying that he married Bridget Poole, of Cheshire, but died 
without issue in 1635-6; and thus the representation of his family 
devolved upon his sisters or their representatives as co-heirs. | 

V. Katharine Steward—This lady, like her three elder sisters, Mr. 
Noble supposes, died young or unmarried. No such thing: she be- 
came the wife of Thomas Chabenor of Hertfordshire, Esq., and died 
in 1632 (Harl. MS. 6830, fol. 13, and Cole’s Camb. MSS. vol. xi. 
fol. 3.) 
V1. Elizabeth Steward, who, as Mr. Noble has it, was married 
first to William Lynne, of Basingborne, and secondly to Robert 
Cromwell, of Huntingdon, not ‘‘ Esquire,” as some have it (though 
he was the second son of Sir Henry Cromwell, knight), but “‘ Brewer,” 
as he really was; and was mother, by him, of Oliver Cromwell, the 


Protector. 


VII. Eleanor Steward—the fifth and last of those unfortunate per- 


sons. whom Mr. Noble consigned to premature graves. ‘She was, 


first. of all, married to her kinoman Edward Steward, of Teversham, — 


in Co. Camb., Sergeant of the Mace to Queen Elizabeth, and first 
cousin of her father; being second son of her great uncle Simon 
Steward. She had by him, who died in 1596, a son who died a year 


old. (Harl. MS. 1534, fols. 6 and 7, and a funeral certificate, taken _ 


ak 
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on the death of the said Edward Steward, in Coll. Arm; of which 
there is a copy in Cole’s Camb. MSS. vol. xi. fol. 73.) She mar- 
ried secondly Sir John Pooly, of Co. Norf., knight. Harl. MS. 6830, 
fol. 13, and Cole’s Camb. MS. vol. xi. fol. 3. 

I should not have troubled you with all this detail, had the slovenly 
pedigree, which I have attempted to improve, appeared in a Col- 
lection of Pedigrees of different families, or in a County History : 
but when a man fills two octavo volumes with an account of any par- 
ticular family and its connections, that work is looked upon, or is 
supposed to be looked upon, as some authority on the history of 
that family and connections of which it treats: we should, at least, 
feel assured that the Basics had explored the Harl. MSS. in the 
British Museum. 

I remain, Mr. Editor, 
Yours very truly, 
Westminster, W. D. B. 
Jan. 1842. 


V avieties. 


Medal of Prince Albert—We have seen the beautiful medal en- 
graved and struck by Alfred Joseph Stothard, (medal engraver to 
Her Majesty), in commemoration of the Prince’s laying the first 
stone of the New Royal Exchange, 17th Jan., 1842, and taken the 
earliest opportunity of giving it its due meed of praise. The portrait 
of the Prince is excellent. The title on the obverse, ‘* Usrauz Hono- 
RATUS,’ was, it is stated, suggested by the inscription on the Me- 
dalet in lead found on the site of the Old Royal Exchange, mentioned 
in our Report of the Society of Antiquaries. The artist considers that 
the adoption of this comprehensive and expressive designation will 
both shew the general feeling with which the Illustrious. Personage 
whose portrait it now surrounds is regarded, and be the means of 
perpetuating an historical fact connected with the Royal Exchange 
on a former and similar occasion. The reverse represents the in- 
tended Western Portico of the New Exchange. Difficulties appear 
to have been thrown in the way of Mr. Stothard in the production of 
this work; which is the more to be regretted, since no other medal 
has been engraved solely and purposely for this occasion. The medal 
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struck by the Joint Gresham Committee was from a die borrowed 
from the Foreign Office, engraved for a different purpose. Surely 
there is sufficient patronage of art and national feeling in the king- 
dom, to call for an original medal on such occasions. 

Atl fric Society.—We fulfil our promise of giving a further account 
of this project. The object of the Society is to be the publication of 
those Anglo-Saxon literary remains which have either not yet been 
given to the world, or of which a more correct and convenient edition 
may be deemed desirable. Under the former category it is proposed 
to comprise those venerable monuments of doctrine and language, 
1. The Homilies of the Anglo-Saxon Church, of which a consider- 
able portion (whether translations or originals) are ascribed to the 
learned prelate by whose name it is proposed that the Society be 
distinguished ; 2. The Lives of the Anglo-Saxon Saints. The second 
class to include, 1. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 2. King Alfred’s 
Version of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, 8. King Alfred’s Version 
of Orosius; together with such other works as the Council of the 


Society may hereafter deem worthy of publication. The whole to be 


in octavo, accompanied by a translation, &c. Subscription for the 
first year, Two Pounds. For the following years, it is expected that 
a subscription of One Pound will be found adequate to the object of 
the Society. Thé entire undertaking will, it is calculated, be com- 
pleted in about four years. Names of gentlemen desirous of be- 
coming members of the Society may be sent to Messrs. R. and J. E. 
Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street; where subscriptions will be 
received. 

Percy Society.—This Society has now ready a collection of Lyrical 
Poems composed in England during the reign of Edward I., edited 


by Mr. Wright, from a MS. supposed to have been written at Leo- 


minster. 

Camden Society.—The next publication of this Society (now nearly 
ready) will be three Inedited Early English Romances. 

Chetham Library, Manchester.—Mr. Halliwell has just published 
a good Catalogue of the small, but curious, collection of MSS. in 
this library. 
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Webielws of recent Antiquarian Works. 


The Local Historian’s Table Book of Remarkable Occur- 
rences, Historical Facts, Traditions, Legendary and De- 
scriptive Ballads, &c., &c., connected with the counties of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Northumberland, and Durham. 
By M. A. Richardson. Royal 8vo. Parts I. to XIV. 
London: J. R. Smith. (Second notice.) 


We proceed with our extracts from this entertaining pub- 
lication ; and perhaps we could scarcely select a more inter- 
esting one than the following ballad, communicated from a 
manuscript in the British Museum, by Sir C. Sharp :— 


“The following curious ballad, copied from the Harleian MS. 
No. 7578, will form a portion of the second edition of ‘ The 
Bishopric Garland,’ and is used on the present occasion by the kind 
permission of the editor of that collection. The original is so badly 
and incorrectly written, as to be, in many passages, perfectly obscure ; 
it is difficult to say how the lines are to be divided, and although it 
is set to music, yet, not being reduced to the modern scale, the notes 
afford no assistance towards a division. The manuscript collection 
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from which it is taken, (as appears by a memorandum written at the 
commencement by Ritson,) was given in 1718 to Wanley, by James 
Mickleton, Esq., of Gray’s Inn, and of Durham, and contains the 
treble part of a collection of old songs, &c., set to music, and used 
within and about the bishopric of Durham in the time of queen 
Elizabeth. The names of the composers are sometimes given, as 
Heath and Johnson. It was from this MS. that Ritson printed in 
his ‘ Ancient Songs,’ the ballad of ‘Ty the mare tom boy,’ and two 
others. With these exceptions the MS. consists of hymns and re- 
ligious songs. 


‘** Alone walking, and oft musing, all be a reiver syde, 
Of wens byen* they, I pray yow saye, 
What craftes-men trust yow they be? 
Name them, now let[s] se. 
There came yt tyme and many mo, with marchandes also, 
Both freshe and gaye, 
For the morow was the marked day. 
From everey villag ther be-syde, 
Y¥‘ markyd tyde. 
Bullockkes, fat swyne and shepe, 
Otes, bygg, bochery} and whete, 
Pigges, gese and copons fat, 
Butter, chese, nuttes, scrabest and egges, 
With lekes, both grene and grete, 
And chesys frome Dentone and Medomsley 
Y* cumeth among, and harowes strong 
Spades, shewlys$ and gades|| ryght lone. 
Non to presume for sell, 
Whylles ** they had rong the corne bell 
Tynkell tong, tynkell tong, tynkell tong, ty to tynkell tonge. 


To ax a mare, and other gere, 
O yet, O yet, O yet, O yet, 
To a gret bay mare 

She is slyt in the ryght eyre, 


* Whence be. + Butchery, butchers’ meat. + Quere—crab- 


apples. § Shovels. || Quere—Goads for oxen, or fishing gads. 
q Long. ** Until. 
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And by moathe, she came from Whytborne 

Rake towardes the feldes of Kimlesworth, of Kimlesworth 
Tell us, let se for glade wold we, where to, quod he? 
Iam here, say what you will, yt is Sainte Cudbarde’s day 
Yff yt so be, I holde, quod he. 


There came Peres of Pelton, Jenkin and Davy 

Sade Olyver abide, abide, and I will bere yow company 
Unto y* place, thus dyde they pace, 

Fast dyde they thryng and some cae cry, 

Alas, my lege, ware, ware, ware* my knife, 

Softelye, fy for shame! 

Make roume, go backe, I trust not y* 

They shouted all, then for a fray. 

Both Sandy, Joke, Dyke, and Wyllye, 

Ther browes fast bled, y* was no play. 


There was Hogge, of Howghton with one showef of, 

And at the table sone was he set 

On highe, to call, he wold not let, 

Gyfe me y* dishe, with y* rede fyshe, 

For our Tybe and Genye, both lames and yowes} this day 
For thee and me. 


In Sylwer strete as I came bye, we hard colyares crye, 
By coles, by by coles, by by coles, by by coles, 
Fe By by coles, by by coles, by by coles, by by coles, 

By by coles, by. 

From Brandon § more and Ranton also 

From Fery furth and eke Braside 

And thes are of Fendon a lytill her besyde 

Pene fardyne,|| mastres, ye pay no less, ye pay no less. 

They are raweris.] 


[A new hand begins here, but there is no apparent hiatus]. 


* Beware. f Shoe. { Lambs and ewes. § This enumeration 
shows where the coals came from which supplied the city of Durham. 


| Penny-farthing. A term of praise, which it is difficult to explain. 
ER 
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Rych and of great plenty, nott fare from the Cete* 
Woodes, medowes, great and fayre, and holsom of ayre, 
In all this realme non such truly ; a strong palis ¢ 

A goodly moot 

But one place to enter, save only with a boott i 

Upon a craggi rock it standeth pleasantly. 


Now will we go [to] the bayley to yer § of 
sum thing now for to syng.] 


In lusty May, the north bayley, 

At elvet hede did mett 

There was dysgysyng, piping and dansyng, 

And as we cam nere, which thus begane, 

Robyne, Robyne, Robyne, 

And many [a] man haith a fayre wyffe, 

Y* doth him lythil good 

Robyn, Robyn, Robyn, 

And joly Robyn, lend you me the bowe 

Through every strett thus can they go 

And every man his horn dyd blowe, 

Tro, tro, tro, tro, ro, ro, ro, ro, ro, ro, 
tro, ro, tro, tro, tro, ro, ro, tro, tro, tro, tro, 
ro, ro, ro, ro, tro, tro, ro, ro, ro, ro, ro, ro, 
tro, ro, row. 


The maydens came, when I was in 

My mother’s bower, I hade alle y' I wolde, 

The bayley berithe the belle away. 

The lylle, the rose, the rose, I lay 

The sylver is white, rede is the golde. 

The robes they lay in fold, 

The bayley berithe the belle away. 

The lyly, the rose, the rose I lay, 

And through the glasse wyndow shines the sone, 
How shuld I love and I so young, 


* City. + Palace. } Boat. —This description of Durham is 
very curious. § Hear. 
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The bayley berithe the belle away. 
The lylly, the rose, the rose, I lay, 
_The bayley berithe the belle away. 


For to report, it were now tedius; we will 
therefore now syng no more of y’ game joins. 

Ryght myghty and famous Elizabeth our Quen, 

Pryncis prepotent and eke victorious and eke 
victorious, victorious, vertuus and benign. 


Let us pray alle to Cryst, eternalle, 
Which is the heavenly Kyng, 

After y* lyffe grant them a place 
Eternally to syng. 

A; Amen,’’ 

So much consists of “ shreds and patches,” that, in intro- 
ducing Cartington Castle to our readers, in the shape of a 
wood-cut, we are at a loss to find any illustrative description 
that could be conveniently extracted. 


CARTINGTON CASTLE. 
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The FES “‘ Diverting Tricks of the io Country 
Farmers’’ may amuse our cockney readers :— 


“‘ Upwards of thirty years ago, when preparations for war with 
France had raised the prices of agricultural produce beyond all rea- 
sonable expectation, the jovial farmers of Coquetdale were particu- 
larly distinguished for their love of fun, humour, and drollery. The 
fertile soil in their possession made them large returns, and being 
good farmers and liberal-minded men, they fed their servants well, 
and exercised such hospitality in their houses, that no stranger was 
allowed to depart without partaking freely of their cheer. Such 
prosperity and abundance were singularly at variance with discon- 
tent and moping melancholy ; and it followed, of course, that these 
men, being full of heart, were apt, in all matters of either a local or 
general nature, to look especially at the laughing side of the ques- 
tion. When opportunity served, they never omitted to elicit mirth 
from whatever quarter it could be found, and though it frequently 
came at their own expense, no class of men ever enjoyed their ain 
sport more, or entered into.it with greater spirit and good will. 

*‘Amongst this number of yeomen, no better specimen can be 
given than the late John Donkin, whose forefathers farmed Tosson, 
a tract of land on the east of Simonside hills, for nearly a century, 
and who was a very respectable and well-informed man. He hada 
great natural shrewdness, was possessed of an excellent musical ear, 
loved diversion for its own sake, and his talents for wit and mimicry 
were of the very highest order. His memory was stored with anec- 
dotes which, from a distant period, were connected with his native 
valley ;—of these a great many were of a dramatic and humourous 
description, and in relating them to his intimate friends, he was not 
less distinguished for his happy representation of individual cha- 
racter, than for the life, reality, and earnestness which he threw into 
the performance. He was a tall, well-made man of prepossessing 
manners, and he carried into public life the delicacy and generous 
bearing of a gentleman. 

‘« Some time previous to the termination of the French war he re- 
moved from Coquetdale, and entered on the farm of Gallowhill, near 
Bolam, about fourteen miles north-west of Newcastle. During har- 
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vest, he hired his shearers chiefly from the neighbourhood of Roth- 
bury, with all of whom he was well acquainted, and so highly did 
they respect him that, whether the subject was duty or diversion, 
they strove with each other who should most readily contribute to 
either his word or will. Hence the toil of the season was most 
agreeably relieved by a succession of jokes or tricks, played off 
amongst the party, which, in nine cases out of ten, originated, un- 
known to them, from the plans and contrivance of their good- 
humoured and mirth-loving master. 

‘* It fell out that one of the shearers, Jack Swan of Pondicherry, 
a weaver by trade, went on an evening to Whalton, to carry home 
some butcher-meat for the use of the house. It was purchased of 
R. Crawford, and transferred to Swan’s charge, with orders that, as 
a number of disorderly people were strolling about, he was not to 
allow it to be taken from him on his way home. Jack protested 
that rather than yield it up he would die on the spot, and his master 
appearing satisfied therewith, mounted his horse, and rode off in a 
contrary direction. Following however a circuitous route, he speed- 
ily came between Swan and the Gallowhill: and intending to try 
his mettle, he dismounted, and having fastened his horse at some 
distance from a stile which led into his own farm, he quietly awaited 
the weaver’s arrival. The night was gloomy and favourable to the 
experiment, and no sooner did Jack’s footsteps announce his ap- 
proach to the stile than Donkin advanced, and in a strange voice, 
which he could admirably assume, commanded him to stand. Self- 
preservation was to the weaver the first Jaw, and he took no time to 
deliberate; but instantly dropped the basket of meat on the road— 
flung himself over the stile with all expedition—and committed him- 
self to flight, down the field, as speedily as ever his legs could carry 
him. Before approaching the house at the Gallowhill, he was at 
some pains, however, to make his exterior correspond with what he 
would say of his adventure:—accordingly, when he entered the 
kitchen, his clothes were torn and soiled, and like the humourous 
knight of our immortal dramatist, he magnified the danger he had 
passed by relating that seventeen Irishmen had set upon him—as- 
saulted him—and robbed him of the meat! On the arrival of his 
master, who quietly conveyed the basket and its contents into the 
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shepherd’s house, Jack appeared before him in his rent habiliment, 
and related his story,—to which with seeming gravity he gave great 
attention; and, appearing to sympathise with the weaver in the pre- 
tended misfortune which had overtaken him, he observed that he 
cared nothing about the loss of the meat, and was very glad the 
rogues had spared his life. So well was the affair managed that 
Swan, through the harvest, never even suspected the trick. Many 
were the times he was desired to recapitulate the tale, and the 
joke, to those in the secret, was a source of never-failing merriment. 

«On another occasion, towards the end of harvest, Cuddy Win- 
trip, a joiner, and Clem Hall, a kilman, both of Tosson, went to 
Morpeth, for the purpose of buying one of the fat cattle whereby they 
might, between them, be supplied with beef through the winter. 
They could not however suit themselves, as to a likely animal, and, 
wetting their mouths freely at several of the public-houses, they were 
driven, as night approached, to take up their lodgings in the town. 
Next morning they felt no great inclination to move,—quart of ale 
after quart was drunk,—and day after day passed on, until the whole 
amount of their money was expended. On the following market day, 
they were very glad to see their old friends, the farmers; and, meet- 
ing with John Donkin, already mentioned, and William Wilson, of 
Hepple, they communicated to them the emptiness of their purses, 
and solicited assistance to enable them to return home. The farmers, 
entering with great good-will into the views of the moneyless men, 
took them to a public-house, which at that time was kept by one Michael 
Swan, who himself had lived in Coquetdale, dined and glassed them, 
and made arrangements to provide a post-chaise, in which they 
might, apparently, be sent safely back to Tosson. So far all went 
well; the vehicle, at length, drove up to the door, received the tra- 
vellers ; and, as it whirled over the pavement again, their benefactors, 
for liberality and good-heartedness, were, by the joiner and kilman, 
praised beyond all bounds. After a good drive, Cuddy remarked to 
his companion that they were surely not on the right road, for he 
saw the rigging of vessels, and he well knew, ‘ there were ney ships 
at Tosson!!’ ‘ Hout, them are ney ships,’ said the kilman; ‘ they’re 
the tree tops iv Hollowell dean!!’ It turned out, however, that 
Cuddy’s opinion was correct; for the driver shortly afterwards drew 
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up, and set down his passengers in the open space of ground adjoin- 
ing the new quay at North Shields. He was known to John Donkin, 
and having been by him commissioned how to act, he gave them 
each five shillings, wherewith they had to make the best of their way 
homeward to Tosson. This was the first and last time these worthies | 
ever attempted to provide themselves with winter beef at Morpeth 
market. 

««« There is,’ says the proverb, ‘a time for all things,’ and changes 
have taken place in other districts as well as in Coquetdale. We 
scarcely now hear a single echo of the innocent mirth which flowed 
so full and freely around its hearths in former days. The very dis- 
position of the inhabitants would appear to have undergone altera- 
tion, and its joyful men have passed away. Of him who was the 
prime mover in what has’ been related, we may say with Hamlet 
that we ‘shall not look upon his like again.’ Musicians may still be 
found skilful enough to equal his admirable bow-hand; but where 
shall we find a parallel to his spirit, his humour, and his mimicry ? 
In the last quality especially, he stood unrivalled ; and in proportion 
to the singularity of either the appearance or speech of the person he 
imitated, in like degree was the fidelity of the representation. Every 
line of the face, every word, the pitch and very tone of the voice 
were brought before you; and to retain your gravity was impossible 
—you laughed outright — and so heartily too, that often the tears 
would have streamed over your cheeks, while his own countenance 
exhibited not even the semblance of a smile.” 


These, however, will give place to a more “ diverting” 
tale, by Mr. John Lund, entitled, “The Newcastle Rider :’’— 


‘** Men’s minds, and likewise their opinions, 
Are various as the size of onions; 
Compar’d they suit just to a tittle, 

For some are great, and some are little ; 
Some oblong are, and some are round, 
With diff’rent fancies men abound. 

Some men ith’ morning, when they rise, 
Will tell you, it will rain by th’ skies. 
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Because they’re red, or black, or blue, 
They guess their chances by their hue; 
Yet, e’er an hour passeth over, 

They other sentiments discover ; 

And for a certainty declare, 

The day is likely to prove fair, 

Or calm, or windy, frost, or snow ; 
And yet they never truly know, 

But only for the sake of talk, 

They others’ expectation baulk. 

Some others, menial slaves in trade, 
By masters or superiors paid, 
Will (when they can) transform their shape, 
And gentlemen of fashion ape ; 

An instance, and a true one too, 
In my succeeding Tale Pll show: 

There is a wealthy thriving town, 

To tradesmen and to merchants known ! 
*Tis seated in Northumberland, 

And doth upon the borders stand ; 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne’s the name, 

Which long hath stood -enroll’d in fame. 

As all things are ordain’d by fate, 
There liv’d within this town of late, 

A sprightly enterprising youth, 

Whose name, I’m told, is Joseph Booth. 
He really was a gallant spark, 

And to one ’Squire C—A—n clerk ; 

His rider too, from town to town, 

To transact bus’ness up and down. 
These riders are well known for smarts, 
And chiefly pitch’d on for their parts; 
As health, and sense enough (though young) 
And volubility of tongue. 

To talk on trade with diff’rent men, 
Likewise a quick command of pen; 
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And of these qualities so rare, 

Our Joseph had sufficient share ; 

And every one of these cou’d do, 

Could talk with men and—women too. 
The time at length again comes on, 

When our friend Joseph must be gone, 

And take his old half-yearly round, 

Where trade and money may be found; 

His master’s correspondent’s visit. 

And orders fresh from them solicit; 

Yet was resolved before he went, 

A little money should be spent, 

In certain necessaries needful, 

Which shows that Joseph was grown heedful ; 

That he might good appearance make, 

For credit, and his master’s sake. 
What things they were, we have forgot, 

And truly, sirs, it matters not, 

We only know of one, and that, 

Was a new jemmy, gold-laced hat ; 

But Joseph would not have this known, 

And so he travell’d out of town 

Some way, before he put it on. 

But when he’d gotten far enough, 

To fear no jeering friends reproof, 

He gave his nag a gentle switch, 

And threw his old hat in the ditch; 

Then from his great-coat lining drew, 

His gold-lac’d nab to public view ; 

And as he rode along at leisure, 

He view’d it o’er and o’er with pleasure; 

Then fiercely clapp’d it on his head, 

And look’d a deal worse taught than fed. 
Now let days, weeks, and months pass over, 

That better scenes we may discover, 

And to the very crisis come, 

By bringing Joseph nearer home: 
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From Leeds, about noon time of day, 
To Knaresbro’, Joseph bent his way ; 
But trav’ lling slowly, it was late, 
When he arriv’d at Harrogate ; 

So thought he would stay there that night, 
And at the Queen’s-Head did alight ; 
Order’d his horse both corn and hay, 
And to the kitchen bent his way, 
And took upon himself some state, 
Whilst landlord did his orders wait. 
‘A room above—here, quickly show ; 
I hate those dampy rooms below ; 
And let me have my supper soon, 

Be sure that it be neatly done. 


“What can I have ?’—‘ Sir, what you please.’ 


‘Then hark ye get me Ducks and Pease.’ 
‘A couple?’ ‘ Yes, and fat ones too, 
Or else by G—d they will not do: 
And let a peck of pease be boil’d, 
Or otherwise my supper’s spoil’d; 
Set them directly on the fire.’ 
‘Sir,—all shall be as you desire.’ 

When Joseph in the room advance’d, 
He capriol’d about and dance’d, 
And fol de roll did roaring sing, 
As made the very house to ring. 
A chariot to the door did come, 
Which made the landlord leave the room 
To ope’ the door; from whence there came, 
A gentleman and lovely dame. 
The gentleman within the house, 
Directly handed then his spouse; | 
Along the passage as they went, 
Her nose received a grateful scent, 
More grateful than the best perfume ; 
So when they came into the room, 
The Lady to the Landlord said, 
I wish some supper could be had, 
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And pray ye, let me have it soon, 
I have not broke my fast since noon ; 
The smell that from your kitchen comes, 
Hath caus’d a wat’ring in my gums; 
Pray what is roasting at your fire? 
Some such a thing I should desire ; 
It must be Goose or Duck I smell, 
And either would content we well, 

Madam, you're right (the Landlord said) 
Two Ducks before the fire are laid, 
And Pease are boiling on the fire, 
Both which a Ge’man did desire 
Should be got ready for his supper, 
Who’s in a room we call an upper ; 
For there indeed he would be shown, 
What, is the Gentleman alone? 
Yes, Madam, he came single here, 
And is a merry man I’ll swear ; 
He struts about, and laughs, and talks, 
Sings, and fodl loll ders as he walks ; 
That was you, Madam, something near him, 
I’m very certain you might hear him. 
O! Landlord, as to that ne’er mind, 
To something else ’m more inclin’d ; 
Pray go you with our service to him, 
And tho’, perhaps, we do not know him; 
Tell him two strangers just alighted, 
Like other travellers be-nighted ; 
Send him their compliments by you, 
And will themselves the honour do, 
Of his good supper to partake, 
For company and friendship’s sake. 

Up stairs away the Landlord went, 
And to the ground his body bent; 
Sir, I’m afraid I do intrude, 
But hope you will not think me rude ; 
A Gentleman and Lady fair, 
Who are but just arrived here, 
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By me, Sir, in a civil way, 

Their compliments unto you pay, 

And humbly hope you'll be so kind, 

To let their company be join’d 

To yours, good Sir! and if you please, 

They'll sup upon your Ducks and Pease. 
How! join with me, Sir, do you say, 

No, no such thing ;—so go your way : 

I am not such a simple elf, 

I order’d supper for my self; 

And what I call’d for, I shall pay for, 

So get you gone, what do you stay for. 

This he concluded with a frown; 

Away the Landlord trundled down, 


And Joseph's answer did declare, 


Which made them at each other stare 
With equal wonder, who the devil, 
Could send an answer so uncivil, 
To their request, so complaisant, 
He must both sense and manners want! 
A gentleman he could not be, 
So void of all civility. 

The gentleman was vex’d and swore, 
He ne’er was served so before ! 
As to himself he did not mind, 
But to his wife it was unkind; 
He thought he might a little spare, 
And yet enough fall to his share. 
I think my Lady’s much abus’d, 
As Ladies seldom are refus’d ; 
I value not his Ducks and Pease, 
For I can sup on bread and cheese ; 
So, pray ye, Landlord, go again, 
(Although to send you gives me pain) 
And tell him I shall sup below, 
But beg some favour he will shew, 
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Accept the company of my bride, 
The Ladies should not be deny’d. 

Accordingly, the Landlord went, 
Told him the message that was sent, 
And hop’d his answer would be mild, 
Perhaps the Lady was with child, 

And had a longing in her crupper, 
For what he’d order’d for his supper. 

At this he turned bluff and blunt, 
D’ye mean (says he) to give affront ; 
D—n ye, be gone, and say no more, 

You scurvy, curst Seanamore, 

Or else [ll kick you out of door ; 

Was she the Queen, you stupid clod, 
She would not sup with me, by G—d. 

Away the Landlord came again, 

And tho’ he knew ’twould give them pain, 
His answer he before them laid, 
And told them what Lord Joseph said. 

This made them wonder more and more, 
And vex’d them worse than all before, 
Pray Landlord, tell me (if you can) 
What kind of person is this man ? 

Why, Sir, as sure as you stand there, 
A gentleman he doth appear ; 

A jolly-looking-man—not fat ; 
Well drest, and wears a gold-lac’d hat. 

Why, what you say, doth me surprize, 
And I cou’d wish with my own eyes, 

To see this.man, this very night, 

But privately, and out of sight. 
Then, sir, step but up stairs with me, 
And I’ll contrive to let you see. 

Up stairs they went, and said no more, 
The Landlord open set the door, 

To lay the cloth, and spread it smooth, 
The more to honor Squire Booth, 
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The table near the fire drew, 

The gentleman did Joseph view, 

Who, strutting, toll de roll’d away, 

*Cause he’d nought else to do or say. 
Guess, Reader, guess, the great surprise, 

That fill’d good ’Squire C—k—n’s eves, 

When this same toll de rolling spark, 

He found was Joseph, his own clerk. 
In straight he rush’d, and like a sprite, 

He put poor Joseph in a fright; 

Off went his hat beneath the bed, 

His face grew pale, his mirth was fled. 
Come, Joseph, come, you're right (says he) 

To uphold my house’s dignity ; 

I’m not displeas’d at what you’ve done, 

It’s such a noble piece of fun. 

I own, indeed, you did me vex, 

To hear you treat the other sex, 

With such ill manners, and refuse, 

That company, which all wou’d chuse. 
Apologies you need not make, 

I hope we now shall both partake 

Of this good supper you’ve bespoke, 

And that alone will crown the joke. 

What say you? 


Ye--s, Sir, if you please, 
You may have all the Ducks and Pease. 
No, Joseph, no, I do declare, 
You shall sit down and have your share, . 
Since you the supper did provide, i 
"Tis proper you should stuff your hide. | 
Go tell your mistress to come up, 
And we three will together sup. 

Joseph obey’d, and up she came, 
The Landlord thought it pleasant game ; 
So down he went, and told the story, 
Not over much to Joseph’s glory. 
The waiters laugh’d to find it so, 
For toll de roll, was now plain Joz. 
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‘Thus for to grace dramatic story, ; 
Stage-hero struts in borrow’d glory ; 
Proud and august, as ever man saw, 
Then ends his empire in a stanza.’ ”’ 


* 
As a set off to this light piece of pleasantry, we will re- 
deem our antiquarian character by giving our readers a 


sight of— 


JARROW MONASTERY. 


Popular Treatises on Science, written during the Middle 
Ages, in Anglo-Saxon, Anglo-Norman, and English. 
Edited from the Original Manuscripts, by Thomas 
Wright, Esq., F.A., F.S.A., &c. 8vo. London, 1841. 


This volume is published by the Historical Society of 
Science, and deserves every praise, both for the excellent 
selection of subjects, and the complete manner in which it is 
edited. It contains three separate tracts:—l. An Anglo- 
Saxon manual of astronomy, written in the tenth century. 
2. The Livre des Créatures and Bestiary of Philippe de 
Thaun—two very curious works on natural history, written 
in Anglo-Norman. 3. An English metrical fragment on 
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science of the time of Edward I., taken from the well-known 
early collection of the lives of the saints. This last piece 
derives its chief curiosity from being the earliest of the kind 
to be found in the English language. | 

The author of the first tract is unknown, but it has been 
attributed to Alfric ; and an entry, in a modern hand, in one 
of the Cottonian manuscripts in the British Museum, states, 
that it is the work of Athelard of Bath; but this is an evi- 
dent mistake, for Athelard lived in the twelfth century. ‘The 
prologue commences as follows :— 


“‘T would eke if I durst pick some little information out of the 
book which Bede, the skilful master, formed and compiled out of the 
books of many wise masters, concerning the courses of the year, 
from the beginning of the world, which is not for a discourse, but 
otherwise to be read by those whom it pleases. Truly when the 
Almighty Creator made this world, he said, ‘ Let there be light,’ and 
directly there was light. Then God saw that the light was good, 
and he separated the light from the darkness, and called the light 
day, and the darkness night; and evening and morning were then 
reckoned as one day. On the second day God made the heaven, 
which is called the firmament, which is visible and corporeal; and 
yet we may never see it, on account of its great elevation and the 
thickness of the clouds, and on account of the weakness of our eyes.” 


_ In point of fact, the whole tract is a mere abridgment of 
Bede’s treatise De Natura Rerum, printed in the second 
volume of his works (ed. Cologne, p. 3.). Yet it is not on 
that account the less interesting, inasmuch as it gives us an 
insight into the popular science of the time, and we are 
justified in believing that it was once extremely popular, by 
the number of copies which, after so long a period, still re- 
main. It is sometimes found complete, with the title De 
Compoto, and sometimes without the introductory part, com- 
mencing on the fourth page of the present edition, with the 
title De Primo die Seculi. In addition to the copies of 
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this tract mentioned by Mr. Wright, we may remark that a 
very fine manuscript of it is preserved in the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford. 

The two tracts by Philippe de Sioa printed by Mr. 
Wright, are not only valuable as documents in the history of 
science, but, as Mr. Wright observes, in his learned preface, 
extremely valuable to the philologist, as being the earliest 
specimens of the Anglo-Norman language remaining ; and 
the editor is satisfied that the manuscript from which he has 
printed the text was written in the twelfth century. The 
principal writers which he quotes as authorities, are Bede, 
Helpericus, and Gerlandus, a writer of the eleventh century, 
who has been by several bibliographers confounded with 
John de Garlandia, an Englishman who flourished in the 
thirteenth century. 

The work is very well and carefully edited and, on the 
whole, it may be considered as one of the most curious and 
valuable contributions to our knowledge of the literature of 
the middle ages which has appeared for some years. We 
recommend its careful perusal to our literary friends. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE ANTIENT LAN- 
GUAGE OF THE ETRURIANS. 


Few subjects are fraught with deeper interest, or attended 
with greater difficulty, than researches into the origin of lan- 
guages. ‘The numerous inscriptions which have, from time 
to time, been discovered in the sepulchres of antient Etruria, | 
and which have hitherto baffled all attempts to unravel their 
meaning, have at last begun to arouse the attention of learned. 
antiquaries. How great the difficulty is in effecting this 
task, may be inferred from this circumstance, that no analogy 
of the Etruscan with the Greek language (if Neibuhr is to be 
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believed),* or with the kindred branch of the Latin, can be 
detected, even by the most violent etymological artificer ; so 
that nothing short of a wonderful discovery will ever turn this 
dead treasure to account. We learn from a late prospectus 
of a publicationt on Etruscan antiquities, that a key has been 
found to unlock this hidden treasure. The translation of the 
Eugubian tables will illustrate many dark points in antient 
history and mythology. It has often occurred to me, from 
some resemblance to the Etrurian letters in some of the most 
antient inscriptions found in Wales, that it would one day 
be found that both these countries originally spoke a similar 
language, and it is even probable, whatever difference in after 
ages might occur, either in the formation of the letters, or 
the structure of the language, that the antient Celtic inhabi- 
tants of Gaul and the British islands, including Ireland, de- 
rived their origin from a people who spoke the Pheenician 
language, or, at all events, a dialect of that language. We 
learn that in the Eugubian tables, the Etruscans are dis- 
tinctly called Puni, or Phoenicians ; which is a proof, at least, 
that their language was the same as the Phoenician in its 
origin, however modified it might become by subsequent 
additions and alterations. After all, Phoenicia, so called, 
was but a small part of Canaan, little more than a slip of 
sea coast, which lay within the jurisdiction of the Tyrians 
and Sidonians. But the language of Pheenicia, or a dialect 
of it, was used by other neighbouring people, and colonies, 
issuing from the nations bordering on Pheenicia, if trans- 
ported in Phanician ships, were styled Phoenicians, for other- 
wise it is impossible so small a tract of country as Phenicia 
itself contained could furnish, from its scanty population, 
such numerous tribes of colonists as are reputed to have 
emigrated from the Phoenician shores. In so many nations, 
* Neibuhr’s ‘‘ History of Rome.” 


+ By Sir William Bentham, &c., &c.. ‘‘ Etruscan Literature and 
Antiquities Investigated.” 
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we find the first colonization attributed sometimes to the 
Pheenicians, at others to the Pelasgi, that I cannot help sus- 
pecting that some confusion exists on this subject; and 
though, after all our researches, we may never probably be 
able to dispel the thickness of the mist that envelops us, 
yet, I do trust, that the investigation of the language of the 
Eugubian tables may not be unattended with success, and 
that something more than a mere glimmering of light may 
at length be shed upon the origin, not only of the Etrurian,. 
but other nations of antiquity. Little reliance is to be 
placed on the accounts of the first planters or founders of 
any nation, one only excepted, the Jewish, the chosen people 
of God, whose annals alone may be appealed to, with any 
dependance on their accuracy. In the case of other nations, 
we have very unsafe guides to follow. Fiction supplied the 
place of fact, and no perversion of truth was too gross, no 
fable too absurd, for the idolatrous nations of antiquity. 
Besides, the frequent change of place incidental to the wan- 
dering kind of life which was led by the first planters of the 
several nations, rendered them not only regardless, but, in 
some measure, even incapable of transmitting to posterity a 
correct and particular account of their earliest history. 

The most antient of all the alphabets with which we are 
acquainted, is the old Hebrew, or Samaritan, which is be- 
lieved to have undergone several variations ; and the Chal- 
daic, or square Hebrew, is considered as having been adopted 
by the Jews during the Babylonish captivity, and ever after- 
wards retained among them, while the old form was still 
retained among the Samaritans. It is, therefore, from this 
old form that the Phcenician language was derived, though 
the lapse of ages, and extended intercourse with almost all the 
known nations of the world, may have effected some change 
in the original Phoenician character. If any one, therefore, 
on comparing the old Samaritan with the Pheenician letters 
(such, at least, as are considered so), shall urge, as a ground 
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of doubt, the dissimilarity between many of the letters of the 
two nations, let him look at the exemplar of English letters 
in the last seven or eight hundred years.* 

Weare not, therefore, to judge entirely from the Pheenician 
alphabet now handed down to us. Originally, it might re- 
semble still more closely the antient Hebrew. The Etruscan 
alphabet too, though originally resembling the Phoenician, 
may, in process of ages, have undergone some changes. In 
the case of every nation, whatever care may have been taken 
to preserve the purity of the language, time and the progress 
of refinement, the mixture with foreign nations which extended 
commerce introduces, will gradually induce more or less of 
change in the structure also, as well as the alphabet of a 
country. We need only refer to the language of Rome in 
the time of Augustus, and compare it with that spoken at its 
foundation, many centuries after the origin of Etrurian great- 
ness, and what a difference would be found! Indeed, one of 
the oldest Latin tables is a prayer for the agriculture of 
Ikuvium, or Iguvium ; yet we are told the Latin of these 
tables was not understood in the days of Livy or Polybius. 

What changes did time introduce into the Greek alphabet, 
in the form, as well as the number of letters! Yet in both 
one and the other of these two great nations of antiquity, the 
degree of change successively introduced into their lan- 
guages consisted less in the alteration of the radical elements 
of their original tongue, than in certain granimatical modifi- 
cations, which, along with new words adopted from other 
nations, imparted to a superficial observer the aspect of a 


* Your number for February gives us a very interesting insight 
into the numerous dialects which prevail in this island only at the 
present day, most of which we understand only where they are 
spoken. And yet we know little of the origin of many of these dia- 
lects, or of the etymology of many of their words. Is it wonderful, 
therefore, that we find it so difficult to trace the origin of languages 
spoken many thousand years ago? 
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different language. Such changes have occurred in our own 
language. Without going back to the antient Britons, or 
the still later Saxon Chronicles, how difficult is it to under- 
stand the writings of Chaucer! Such is the case with all 
languages, one only excepted—the antient Hebrew, which, 
like the nation itself, remains to this. day, almost the same, 
as though it were by the special interposition of Providence. 
All other languages have undergone the change which awaits 
all sublunary things; but that tongue—that first, yet most 
majestic of all tongues, in which the precepts of the Deca- 
logue are couched, and which is to convey to successive gene- 
rations, to the end of time, God’s dealings with his chosen 
people, and especially the words of prophecy, announcing, 
centuries before, the future advent of a Messiah — that 
tongue which is the medium of all these divine revelations, 
I say, is still preserved to us, through a period of more than 
six thousand years, with little or no variation, save only in 
the form of its letters. 

It is a source of increased difficulty in discussing the 
origin of the Etruscan language and nation, that none of the 
writings of that people have been preserved, except the 
Eugubian tables already alluded to, and a considerable num- 
ber of inscriptions. Can there be a doubt that a nation which 
had attained to such a pitch of celebrity in arts and arms, 
was not without its authors to record itsannals? There can 
be no doubt that manuscripts did exist anterior to the foun- 
dation of Rome; but there is too much reason to suspect, 
that, from no better feeling than national vanity, in the case 
of Carthage as well as Etruria, all that was calculated to 
shed any light on the origin and history of these two nations 
was carefully destroyed. Doubtless, had the records of Car- 
thage and Etruria been preserved, many circumstances would 
have appeared very humiliating to Roman vanity. Under 
these circumstances, the attempts now making to interpret 
what is yet left to us. of the writings of antient Etruria, are 
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fraught with the deepest importance, not to the lover of an- 
tiquities merely, but to every classical scholar in the king- 
dom. It must be confessed that, however small may be the 
difficulty in discovering, in most instances, the names of the 
Etrurian letters, yet hitherto our discoveries have ended there. 
For the truth of this, let any one satisfy himself by refer- 
ring to the numerous inscriptions already published, but 
especially to those recorded in that most interesting and able 
work on the Sepulchres of Etruria. No scholar can rise 
from the perusal of that work without being deeply impressed 
with admiration and wonder, that so many proofs of the 
splendour and greatness of antient Etruria should still exist. 
It is not possible to peruse the pages of this most enlightened 
lady,* without being convinced of the intimate connexion of 
the earliest civilized nations with each other. The extra- 
ordinary similarity which obtains in the remains of antient 
Egypt, Assyria, Phoenicia, Greece, and Etruria, bespeaks a 
similar origin. Though the Romans appear to have de- 
stroyed the national records of Etruria, yet the sanctity of 
the tomb was respected. During the last century, many of 
these tombs have been rifled, and others much injured, 
There are few more interesting remains of this antient peo- 
ple, than those singular rock-tombs discovered in the neigh- 
bourhood of Castell d’Apo, which seem to form a street of 
sepulchres. ‘There are regular lines of inscriptions ; in some 
the letters are a foot high, and sometimes chiselled two 
inches deep in the stone, all in the oldest Etruscan character. 
Can any one read this without calling to mind the most 
antient form of burial on record, such as was adopted by 
Abraham, when he purchased for himself the cave of Mac- 
pelah ? We have no inscription recorded in Scripture, as 
existing in Jewish rock-tombs. We have.one or two such 
mentioned by Sir William Gell, as found on these Etrurian 


* Mrs. Hamilton Gray on ‘‘ The Sepulchres of Etruria,” &c., &c. 
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burial chambers: on the front of one was inscribed, in large 
lettess, * Ecasu in esl Titnia;’’ on another, “ Ecasu,”’ or 
“ Ecasoth,” with some family name. May not the word 
Ecasu, or Ecasoth, be similar in its import to, and, perhaps, 
derived from the Hebrew 377, or heke, tacuit (reverentie 
causd) vid. Legh’s Critica Sacra. From the same Hebrew 
root, I suppose the Greek word novxatw, guiesco, is derived. 
Indeed, there seems a considerable resemblance betwixt the 
words Ecasuth and novxato ; a much greater resemblance, 
let me add, than is to be found in many English words to 
their Saxon originals ; and, I doubt not, if the first and oldest 
language in Greece remained entire, we should be able to 
trace even a greater affinity to the Hebrew, or its dialect the 
Pheenician, than we can do under present circumstances. 
But of the Pelasgic language and nation, and their first in- 
troduction into Etruria, I shall endeavour to offer some opi- 
nion in a future paper, as it is a subject which has exercised 
the skill of many a writer, and we find that it was a matter 
of debate even in the time of Herodotus. (I. i., c. 57.) 
Probably the original Greek word from which novyago was 
formed, might resemble still more strongly the word Ecasuth. 
However this may be, the word esi is sufficiently like the 
Hebrew salem to warrant such a derivation. This inscrip- 
tion, therefore, if we admit this interpretation, will be equiva- 
lent to “‘requiescat in pace.’ On inspecting the Sigzan 
inscription, which is looked upon to be the oldest Greek in- 
scription extant, and comparing it with the Farnese inscrip- 
tion, we find the form of the letters in general very different 
from the Greek letters in the days of Herodotus. But the 
oldest of these, the Sigzean inscription, is about two thousand 
three hundred years old; if, therefore, so great a difference 
in the form of the Greek letters took place within the limits 
of a few centuries, what must their form have been in the 
early ages of Greece? The peculiarities of the letters on 
each of these columns are too numerous to insert here ; but 
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the most remarkable things to be observed* in relation 
to the old Ionic character in the Farnese columns are that 
the E always expresses the vowel H, which is never put as a 
vowel, but only as a note of aspiration. O denotes both the 
dipthong ov and the vowel 9, omega. But Al, EI, and OI 
express a7.6. In the consonants, instead of A the Latin D 
is used; the form of which is much more antient, as being 
derived originally from the Phoenician or Pelasgie settlers. 
But that which is most singular in these inscriptions is, that 
the preposition xara is denoted by a cross + and X left out; 
thus +.e0NION for Karaboner, Deorum Manium.- 

But still the Sigean and Farnese inscriptions differ mate- 
rially from the Etrurian, which is not surprising, seeing that 
the latter are, most of them, somewhat older by above a 
thousand years than the former. It is not impossible that 
the first settlers, whether Pheenicians or Pelasgians, both in 
Greece and Italy, spoke nearly the same dialect. On a table 
of white marble, discovered at Herculaneum, a very legible 
inscription, in Etruscan characters, is to be seen; which, if 
read, after the Oriental manner, from right to left (as all such 
inscriptions must), forms the words HERENTATEIS SVM. 
The first word is a derivative from HPH, the Greek name of 
Juno; but the remainder of the word is less obvious, though 
thought by some to allude to the temple of Juno. The Tus- 
can dipthong EI is very common in inscriptions, and is 
resolved into I, as it frequently is by the Latins; hence in 
Varro we meet with ‘‘ Noneis, Sabineis, ‘Tusculaneis,” for 
‘¢ Nonis, Sabinis, Tusculanis,’’ &c. We have the word SYM as 
a Tuscan word ; indeed, in the Eugubian tables we find “ est, 
esto, este, estv,” and other compounds from thence; on the 
margin of the same table, we have ‘ Prvkinai,” whieh has 
obviously the same meaning as Lpoxowos, which may refer 
to certain local officers. , 

The difference in the formation of the same letter in the 

* Vide Montfaucon. 
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Etruscan alphabet assures me, that, like all other languages, 

it underwent a change in process of ages. If we examine 
such inscriptions as still remain to us, we shall find some 
difference in this respect. In the absence of the earliest 
specimens of the antient Etrurian and Greek languages, we 
have not the means of forming a correct comparison. If such 
could be found, there can be no doubt that both one and the 
other would approximate in their character to the Phoenician, 
if not the old Samaritan. But what can we expect of a peo- 
ple like the Greeks, whom Josephus, in his book against 
Apion, frequently charges with the little care their ancestors 
took in preserving any regular account of their antient 
history, for, says he, “ They had no written monuments 
amongst them, or even any public inscription older than the 
laws of Draco. For as to the works of the Milesian Cad- 
mus, of Pherecydes, of Thales, and some others, which the 
Greeks are wont to look upon as their most antient writings ; 
these,” says he, “ they themselves scarcely believe to have 
been written by the persons whose name they bear.” 

The Etrurians, it must be remembered, were in very early 
ages a maritime power, and had free intercourse with other 
neighbouring nations. Among others, they visited the shores 
of Egypt. That such intercourse did exist is sufficiently ap- 
parent from the tombs of Etruria, where are to be found 
many traces of Egyptian workmanship, some with Egyptian 
figures and scarabei* of a form resembling those found in 
Egypt, though composed of different precious stones. The 
painted sepulchres in both countries give a vivid representa- 
tion of the manners of both nations. But still this is no 
proof that the Etrurians were of Egyptian origin. Constant 
intercourse might cause a mutual assimilation in the manners 


* «<«The most curious scarabei,” says Mrs. H. Grey, ‘‘ are those 
with inscriptions. All the Etruscan words can be read, but the 
meaning of scarcely any is yet known.” Many scarabei, we are 
told, exist of a date anterior to Abraham. 
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of each. In matters of such remote antiquity, where the 
evidence is so small, and sometimes of a contradictory na- 
ture, probability is, in some cases, the utmost that we can 
reasonably look for. It is difficult to decide at what precise 
period the first intercourse took place between the shores of 
Etruria and Egypt; but, from the great similarity in some of 
the most antient remains of both countries, it can hardly be 
doubted that the period of that intercourse was not many 
ages after the dispersion of mankind at Babel. If that were 
the case (as seems most probable on a careful investigation 
of all that we know of both countries), it is evident that there 
could at that time be little difference between the languages 
of either people, for the old language of Egypt was nothing 
but a dialect of the Canaanitish, or Hebrew, the Canaanites 
and the Egyptians being both descended from the same com- 
mon parent; and Canaan and Mizraim, the founders of the 
two nations, were each sons of Ham, the son of Noah. I have 
already said that in all nations, more or less of change in 
the language takes place from circumstances to which I have 
already alluded. ‘That some such change might take place 
between the periods when Egypt was first peopled from 
Canaan, and when it was subsequently visited by Abraham, 
is what we might naturally expect; yet we find Abraham, 
as well as his son Isaac, conversing familiarly with the 
Egyptians, without the aid of an interpreter. That there 
began subsequently to be a variation (most probably in dia- 
lect only), is shewn by the circumstance of Joseph, in the 
character of an Egyptian, making use of an interpreter. 
What renders it still more probable, that, at this period, the 
dissimilarity was principally in dialect, is, that Joseph, when 
in prison, familiarly conversed with his fellow prisoners, and 
expounded their dreams to them; for, had the Egyptian 
tongue been radically different from the Hebrew, it is ex- 
tremely improbable that Joseph could, in so short a time, 
have made himself so well acquainted with the Egyptian 
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tongue, as to have been able to administer the duties of his 
high office. Besides, had the Egyptian tongue been at that 
time essentially different from the Hebrew, one would have 
thought that a continued residence of above two hundred 
years in Egypt must have affected its purity, by some 
Egyptian intermixture ; for that the Israelites, during some 
part of their sojourn in Egypt, did communicate with the 
natives, can hardly be denied, when we even find Joshua 
accusing them of having actually served the gods of Egypt. 
It seems to me, therefore, that those who expect to find a 
clue to the Etrurian language by a search into the origin of 
the Egyptian, will arrive at last at this conclusion: that 
both one and the other sprung from a similar source, though 
the Etrurian (as I shall in a future paper endeavour to show), 
received many additions and modifications from other sources. 
I may instance, as a proof of the conformity of the Egyptian 
with the Hebrew tongue, the fact of Pharaoh’s daughter, an 
Egyptian princess, when she called the child she found near 
the river, “ Moses,” adding at the same time, “‘ Because I drew 
him out of the water’—a signification which every Hebrew 
scholar knows applies as well to the Hebrew as to the 
Egyptian language. Moreover, we find Pharaoh himself 
calling Joseph Zaphna-paantah,* which also is equally sig- 
nificant in both languages, meaning, interpreter of hidden 
things. It is clear, therefore, that there did exist a great 
similarity between the first and most antient language of 
Palestine and Egypt.¢ If I shall hereafter show an early 


* Vide Exodus, c. ii., v. 10. 

+ Take also the testimony of the more modern authorities: Vos- 
sius de Idol., lib. ii., cap. 57. ‘‘ Lingua Etrusca fere a Syris habet 
cuncta sacrorum nomina. Scaliger (in conject. ad Varron.) asserit 
totam Linguam Etruscam Syriacum fuisse” Kircher Prodrom. cap, 7. 
« Quantum Etrusca, et Lingua Latina hodierna necesserit ab anti- 
qua, inscriptiones monstrant, tum tabule Eugubine, magis ad He- 
braicam dicendt rationem quam Latinam accedentes,” 8c. 
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connexion with Etruria and the Pelasgi; or if that country 
was not only visited by Phenician colonists, but also by a 
people who spoke a different tongue, descendants of Japhet ; 
the dissimilarity so often urged between the Etruscan lan- 
guage, as it appears**n the most antient tombs of Etruria, 
and the old Samaritan and some of its dialects, would, in 
some degree, be accounted for. But the difference between 
the old Etrurian and the Samaritan is not greater than exists 
in the case of other languages acknowledged to be of Hebrew 
origin; and if we cannot clearly trace out the derivation of 
many Etrurian words (as I acknowledge to be the case) from 
the Hebrew, it is no proof that these languages were origi- 
nally so different in many respects.. For let it be borne in 
mind, that. we have little more of the genuine Phoenician or 
Hebrew tongue extant at present, than what is contained in 
the books of the Old Testament. There may have been at 
one time a far greater number of roots in the Hebrew, than 
have come down to our time. The belief of the Oriental 
origin of letters and languages might readily be shown by a 
great number of quotations from antient and modern cities. 
Pliny, for instance, tells us, that it was always his opinion 
that letters were originally invented in Assyria. Itis scarcely 
necessary to say, that Phoenicia was, by the antient geo- 
graphers, generally reckoned among the Syrian, or Assyrian 
provinces. Of the same opinion was Herodotus, Diodorus 
Siculus, Mela, and, in short, all the antients in general, that 
the Phcenician letters, as they term them, were eternal, by 
which they would be understood to say, of so great antiquity 
as that no history or tradition has traced their origin. But it 
seems most probable that the Etrurians owed their origin not 
to one, but two or more tribes of colonists; and this will 
serve to explain the obscurity in the Etrurian inscription. 
If (as Sir William Betham assures us) the language of the 
Eugubian tables is the same, or nearly the same, as that of 
the antient Celtic inhabitants of Gaul and the British islands, 
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as well as Ireland, it certainly goes very far to show that they 
had a common origin with the Etruscan people ; and this dis- 
covery willtend to illustrate not only many obscure points in 
Greek and Roman history, but other facts connected with 
the early language and history of Britain. The inhabitants 
of Britain were originally of Celtic origin, like those of Ire- 
Jand, Gaul, and Spain; but there is abundant evidence that 
both Spain, Ireland, and Britain were visited by Phcenician, or 
it may be, Etrurian colonists. The vessels of Carthage, too, 
most probably visited our shores. The well known transla- 
tion of Festus Avienus, of certain Punic records deposited by 
Himilco in one of the temples of Carthage, containing a 
sketch of a voyage to the Tin Isles, is another proof of the 
early intercourse with this country. Strabo says, that it was 
from Gades the Phoenicians fitted out for their voyage to the 
British isles. ‘The name Bethel, or Bothal, borne by various 
places in Britain as well as Ireland, bespeaks an Oriental 
origin; so do the names of some of the hills and rivers in 
both countries. It requires, however, more care, and a 
better knowledge of languages than falls to the lot of most 
scholars, to avoid committing mistakes in tracing the ety- 
mology of words, and especially where there is any favourite 
theory to establish. It can hardly be doubted, however, that 
many words in the antient British agree in sound and signifi- 
cation with the Latin, such as could not be borrowed from 
the Romans, seeing that the antient Irish retains the same 
words ; and we know that Ireland, never having been the 
seat of Roman power, could not have been indebted to her 
for any addition to her language; in fact, the language of the 
antient Irish flourished long before the Roman conquest. 

A very important step is gained in furtherance of this in- 
vestigation, if the attempts now making to interpret the 
Eugubian letter shall establish the fact, that the antient Irish 
language does actually contain many words similar both in 
sound and import to the antient Etrurian ; and if the earliest 
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language in use in Britain could be distinctly ascertained— 
call it Celtic, or Pelasgic, or by any other designation—the 
result, I feel convinced, would show that a close similarity 
existed in the language of the first inhabitants of Britain with 
that of Ireland, soon, indeed, changed by events which after- 
wards occurred, and to which I shall hereafter advert. Yet, 
even now, we find old British words, such as Tir, awyr, mor, 
avon, Lhwch, which indicate the same origin and significa- 
tion as terra, aer, mare, amnis, lacus. Whether this island 
was first peopled by colonies from Etruria, or directly from 
the East, or, as seems more probable, by successive tribes of 
Phoenician origin, as well as descendants of Japhet, the sub- 
ject becomes fraught with deeper interest, and will, no doubt, 
call for renewed researches, should the result of the labours 
of so eminent an antiquary and scholar as Sir William 
Betham be such as his prospectus leads us to expect. 
J. K. Waker, M.D. 
Huddersfield, February 7th, 1842. 
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The remarkable remains of antiquity discovered of late 
years in various parts of the new world have, it is well 
known, furnished a fertile theme for conjecture respecting 
the people to whom they owed their origin ; and though it 
is not likely that our entire ignorance on this point will ever 
be enlightened by positive demonstrations, still the remains in 
question have led to deductions that are highly interesting. In 


the absence of all written records, it is from this source alone — 


that we can expect to derive the means of dispelling any part 
of the obscurity in which the ancient history of America and 
its inhabitants is necessarily enveloped, and we are therefore 
the more ready to acknowledge our obligations to every ex- 


plorer whose researches tend to lift ever so little the veil 


that hangs over it. 
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We are not aware that any English journal has yet noticed 
the meritorious exertions of M. von Friedrichsthal, an 
Austrian botanist, to combine the study of these relics of 
antiquity with that of his particular science; though he is 
reported in a German paper to have laid a summary of 
the results of his observations before a private meeting of 
scientific and literary men at the British Museum, two or 
three months ago. The following details, therefore, will, 
we doubt not, be as new to our readers as they are to our- 
selves. 

The ruins examined by M. von Friedrichsthal are situated 
near the river Copan, in the state of Yucatan, whence he has 
brought daguerrotype views of those ruins, plans of three 
ancient towns, and a portfolio of drawings of architectural 
details. The traveller first visited the lake of Nicaragua 
and its numerous islands, the largest of which appears, to 
judge from its numerous burial-places, to have been a second 
Meroé of the people who once inhabited these parts. In 
July 1840, he landed on the east coast of Yucatan, with the 
intention of uniting an examination of the antiquities exist- 
ing there, with his botanical and physical researches. 

The number of ancient constructions, with their heiro- 
glyphics, statues, basso-relievos, &c., spread over the surface 
of the state of Yucatan, is very considerable. They are found 
partly detached, partly in large masses. The tract of 
country, extending north-eastward from the Laguna de Ter- 
minos, contains an almost uninterrupted series of ancient 
ruins till you arrive at the sanctuaries of the island of Cogu- 
met. In these ancient edifices three different epochs of art 
are distinguishable; and they exhibit undoubted traces of 
identity of origin with the remains of Palenque. This is the 
case, namely, with the older constructions, which consist of 
large stones put together without cement. Such are the 
buildings at a place near the hacienda of Aki, twenty-seven 
English miles to the south-west of Merida. 

VOL. Il, G 
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~ At Chichenica, forty-eight miles farther, but in the same 
direction, where the remains seem to indicate a sacred town, 
the doorways and walls in the interior are decorated with 
human figures and symbols hewn in stone: there too are 
found ranges of pillars, which, though of rude form, excite 
astonishment by their length. At one place, 460 pillars, which 
once belonged toa single building, are seen lying upon the 
ground. At Usmal, on the contrary, between Merida and 
Campeche, scarcely an ornament is found in the interior of 
the edifices, while the exterior displays works executed more 
neatly, in stone,and in a far superior style. No trace is 
there to be seen of any large building or of colonnades. ‘The 
characteristic features of the structures are the following :— 

1. The apparently sudden building of large towns. 

2. The careful adjustment of all sacred buildings to the 
east. 

3. The foundations consist of a combination of mortar 
with small stones. 

4. 'The walls, both within and without, are faced with hard 
stones, which are cut into parallelipipedons, from eight to 
twelve inches long, and from five to seven broad; and the 
interstice is filled with the same material of which the found- 
ation is composed. ‘There is no trace whatever of burned 
brick or Egyptian tiles. 

5. All the buildings, without exception, are carried up in 
one or more terraces. 

6. In general, they are limited to one story.. The build- 
ings were long and narrow; and as there are no windows, 
the depth was confined to two rooms, the further of which 
could not receive light but by the door communicating with 
the other. The doorways are usually square, from six to 
seven feet high, and the same in breadth; in some of them — 
are observed holes and stone rings, whence we may conclude 
that there were also doors by which they could be closed. 

7. The height of the buildings seldom exceeds from twenty 
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to thirty feet. The external walls, in general, rise perpen- 
dicularly to half the height, where there are cornices, dif- 
fering in number, which, after a simple or ornamental inter- 
mediate space, adorn also the top of the building. The most 
important edifices contain on this upper surface an extra- 
ordinary diversity of heiroglyphics and tasteful figures ; and 
even sculpture was employed to increase their splendour. 
Buildings of an inferior class have demi-columns in this 
place. Internally, as well as externally, large blocks of stone 
project from the walls, mostly one above another, and in- 
creasing successively in magnitude from below upward. 

8. The roofs in the interior form arches, terminated by a 
layer of flat stones. The proportion of the walls to the di- 
mensions of the arches varies between 2:1 and 1:2. Stones 
hewn in the shape of a wedge, and oblique at the upper end, 
were employed in the formation of the arches. 

9. The arch supports a flat roof, not covered with slate, 
but with an extremely hard composition of stones broken 
very small, and mortar. The floors of the rooms are covered 
with the same composition, and the roof is frequently sur- 
rounded by a gallery with a sort of stone balustrade. 

JO. The employment of wood for the upper door-sills and 
transoms, the former of which still bear traces of the cha- 
racters cut upon them. 

11. The outside of the walls exhibit no marks of any 
plaster or wash, but the inner surface of the walls of many 
buildings has a thin coat of very fine stucco, upon which 
colours are still discernible. ‘The foot of the walls is gene- 
rally sky-blue, the upper part light green, and the arches 
exhibit traces of fantastic figures in a variety of lively colours. 
In the carved figures at the side of porches, the uncovered 
parts of the body are dark yellow, the garments green and 
blue, and the back-ground a dark red. They are uniformly 
turned towards the entrance. 


12. In every room, below the cornices, there are air-holes, 
G2 
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square or circular, from three to five feet in diameter, and in 
the rooms and passages are niches, sometimes with symbol- 
ical signs and hieroglyphics, circles cut in the stone, and 
rings in relievo. 

M. von Friedrichsthal, who, it is said, intends to make 
public the result of his antiquarian researches in a separate 
work, differs from Stephen, who is of opinion that the plans 
of all these buildings, designs, sculptures, &c., attest a higher 
step of art than their execution; that the former are conse- 
quently to be ascribed to a conquering, the latter to a con- 
quered people; though in many places, especially near 
Usmal, the traveller discerns evidence of considerable pro- 
gress in the execution of sculptures. The greatest degree of 
skill in plastic forms is displayed, according to M. von 
Friedrichsthal, in the earthen idols and figures, which are 
frequently found in the sepulchral urns. It is expected that 
the information collected by this gentleman will form a 
valuable complement to that recently furnished by Stephen, 
in his * Incidents of Travel in Central America, Chiapa, and 
Yucatan.” 


Local Dialects. 
[For the Archeologist.] 
THE TRIP TO TIPTREE; OR, A LOVER'S TRIUMPH. 
Humbly presented to the Philologist, as a specimen of the dialect of the 
peasantry of Hssex. 


Youn’ Simon ov TipTRex, a noice steady lad was he, 
The jouy ov his moather—the proide ov his dad was he ; 
An’, as a ploughmun, folks say, yow scace ever ded 
Clap oyes upun one wot his wark hafe so clever ded. 


To ‘‘ come oup” to him, all his mates, they bestirrers wor, 

For straight—proper straight uns—they spied all his thurrars wor ; 
But, our Simon, nut onny at ploug’hin’ excel ded he, 

If he sew, rep, or mew, stell the same, oh! so well ded he! 
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Stron’ an’ clunchy was Simon, an’ noice carlly hair he had, 

With health’s tint on his chakes, through the dale ov fresh air he had: 
With a charriter gud, ne’er lack ‘‘ dubs” in his puss ded he,— 

Ollis ‘‘ bobbish” an’ gay, long pass his loife thus ded he. 


Howsomever, this genus—this lad ov ability— 
Soon foun’ a sad stup put to all his tranquillity ; 
For into his heart soon much fudder love’s arrars went, 
Thun into the mouls e’er the teeth ov his hurrars went ! 


All the cause ov his troubles, *twas werry soon sin, they say,— 
He had so fell in love with one fair Dorcas Winn, they say ; 
Such a noice gal was Dorcas, the chaps all look’d sloy at her, 
An,’ poor Simon, he too, had oft caist a ship’s oye at her. 


Quoite the proide ov oad Tiprrez this naarbour’s gud darter was. 
Whoile for some toime our Simon’s wesh her to ‘‘ goo arter” was; 
An’ that what cud nut be at some other places done, 

Was—an’ nut so wusser—soon at Trprrer Raczs done! 


Nation plased now was Simon—his sithin’ was banish’d quoite ; 

To his gal he’d ‘‘ struck oup,” an,’ his fares, they had wanish’d quoite: 
His Dorcas’s conduct, oh! now it was such he ded 

F’en begin to hev thotes ov the axin’ at chutch, he ded! 


Our Simon an’ Dorcas, stell yit on the Heath wor they— 
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Now sot down in some ‘‘ Tavin,” ’neath the floral wreath wor they 
Where there was such guzzlin,’ and such ham-an’-wealin’ it,— 


Whoile many loike blazes kept on toe-an’-heelin’ it. 


At Tiprrex, the pair, oup an’ down long parade ded they, 

An’ oyed all the “‘ soights”—all the wonders display’d ded they ; 
’Ginst the shows, with mouth opun, our Simon, long stan’ ded he, 
Tell, ov coas, into etch, with much grace, his lass han’ ded he! 


Who’s on Tiptrez’s coas arly, sure, but a doull clown is he, 
There no racers come oup tell the sun nare gone down is he! 
Oh! there spud, sure, ov ‘‘ bloods” be an arlier ridin’ there: 
Strange! to foind there’s no heat tell the sun is subsidin’ there! 
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Howsomever, our pair, ov the hosses—at length—they had 

Cotch a wiew some vay oaf—when to so troy their strength they had ; 
Jes to roights’run’d the fust—for, though git such a check did he, 
At las’—as some beauties hev—win by a neck ded he! 


Though so spirity etch, all the tothers, ’twas plain, they had 

But bin “ leather’d’’ for nought — but strain’d etch narve in wain 
they had! i 

An’ when their cute backers twig’d that behine range ded they— 

(An’ foun’ hootch had bet)—think it ‘‘ passin strange” ded they! 


Whoile at Trerres, poor Dorcas, once or twoice rayther frown’d 
had she, 

For, somehows, so dartied her best yallar gownd had she ; 

An’, our Simon, some chaps there to bouy ded beset him so, 

He at last ded agree, when he foun’—they had chet him so! 


To be oaf frum their ‘‘ Tavin’” quoite toime it now gittin’ was,— 
*Sides, there was such a tarnation smudge where etch sittin’ was: 
So when ’mong the stalws they had had a shote roam agin, 
Frum the Heath they wor trapsin’ to Dorcas’s home agin. 


When snoug frum the boustle, fond Simon, full oft ded he, 

‘“‘ To her head,” tell his love such a kit ov things “ soft” ded he; 
An’ his Dorcas, she trusted—(but wot lover do less ded he?)— 
That he’d soon come agin—for wot, Simon, guess ded he! 


A few moanths arter this, our pair, made but one wor they, 

“Tied oup,” one foine moarn, by some grave Levi’s son wor they ; 
An’ yow’d guess, by the smoile wot now plays on both faces stell, 
That they’ve cause to remember with jouy Tiprrer Raczs stell! 


CHARLES CLARK, 
Author of “ John Noakes,” a poem in the 
Essex Dialect. 
Great Totham Hall, near 'Piptree, Essex, 
February, 1842. 


* 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


~ March 10, Mr. Hallam in the chair. Mr. C. Roach Smith com- 
municated a descriptive account of a variety of remains exhibited by 
W. H. Rolfe, Esq., of Sandwich, which have been found during the 
last few years at Gilton, Woodnesburgh, and Richborough, in Kent. 
They consist of bronze bowls, fibule in bronze and silver, buckles, 
beads, an elegantly shaped glass drinking-cup, an umbo of a shield, 
fragments of swords, &c., and bear a striking analogy to the anti- 
quities recently found in tumuli on the downs in Kent, and may 
probably be correctly appropriated to the Saxons. One of the bronze 
dishes had been repaired with patches of metal, on two of which are 
the figure of a musician playing on a kind of harp, and on the other, 
grotesque animals. The whole of the remains exhibit intimate ac- 
quaintance with many of the arts, viz., the working of gold, glass 
making, smelting, &c. The beads closely resemble those found by 
Mr. Masson, in the tumuli and topes of Northern India, described 
in the ‘‘ Ariana Antiqua.” 


CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 


A meeting of this Society was held on Tuesday, March &th, at 
the lodge of St. John’s College, the Rev. Dr. Tatham, President, in 
the chair :— 

The Rev. J. J. Smith gave a description of some Roman remains 
lately discovered at Comberton, in Cambridgeshire, illustrated by a 
plan of the site, and specimens of the paving tiles, painted stucco, &c. 
discovered on the spot, as well as some smaller ornaments, which 
had been dug up there. 

The Rev. Professor Corrie read some extracts from the Philo- 
biblon of Richard de Bury, Chancellor to Edward III., and founder 
of the public library at Oxford, which afforded a very curious insight 
into the state of literature, and the habits of the students at the 
time. Professor Corrie also exhibited the impression of a seal dug 
up in the old court of King’s College, having a sacred monogram 
and the date 1555. 
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The Rev. E. Ventris communicated a copy of the will of Thomas 
Tusser, author of the ‘“‘ Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry,” 
from which it appears that he was at one time a resident at Chester- 
ton, a fact hitherto unknown. 

It was announced that the Society intended to publish, during the 
present year, 1. The second part of Mr. Woodham’s ‘‘ Application 
of Heraldry to Collegiate Buildings.”” 2. ‘‘ A Document relative to 
the Founding of Catharine Hall ;”’ by Robert Woodlark, the founder : ‘ 
containing notices of the building of King’s College Chapel, by Pro- 
fessor Corrie. 8. ‘‘ An Index to Baker’s Manuscripts,” by the Rev. 
the Master of Catharine Hall. 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


February 24, 1842. Dr. Lee in the chair. 1. Read, a note from 
Walter Hawkins, Esq., respecting the imitations in pottery of the 
Cowrie and Anna. 

In appears that the importation of cowries from the Maldive 
Islands to Calcutta were, in 1838, 1,648; in 1839, 2,713; in 1840, 
4,780; and in 1841 (to the 30th September), 3,609 bazaar maunds 
(the maund =82 pounds, English). The cost in Calcutta is from 11 
to 13 rupees, equal to about 25s. per cwt. In London, the value 
varies from 45s. to 60s. per cwt. 

The cost of the Staffordshire imitation cowrie would be about 36s. 
per cwt.; and the cost of the Staffordshire imitation anna 9s. 7d. per 
great gross of 144 dozen (1,728). 

2. A note from Samuel Birch, Esq., in explanation of a Tael of 
Cochin China, exhibited by Robert Fox, Esq., F.S.A., of Godman- 

chester. The Tael is an oblong piece of silver, having on the ob- 
verse, “ Ming ming néen tsaou ;” ‘‘ Made in the regnal years of the 
epoch called Shining Providence,” (A.D. 1819) and on the reverse 
‘* Kiwan yin yih leang.” On the edges are traces of an inscription in 
a character resembling that found on the currency of Kheda and 
Perah and the Lampung. 

B. Nightingale, Esq., exhibited drawings of two unpublished 
Seals, by Thomas Simon; one for Virginia, and the other for 
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Barbadoes. They were copied from a manuscript volume in the 
College of Arms, where they were entered as grants of arms in 
1663, together with the date of the warrant to Simon for engraving 


them. 
s 


Correspondence, 


A CELTIC CENOTAPH. 


To the Editor of the Archeologist. 
Sir, 

There are few counties so rich in relics of our Celtic 
forefathers as Dorsetshire. Few men can traverse, with observant 
eye, the elevated parts of this county, especially,in those tracts where 
our downs have yet escaped the ploughshare, without being struck 
by the peculiarity of feature arising from the numerous British bar- 
rows that adorn the scene. Here those antique tombs, sepulchring 
the rude chiefs of old, yet remain perfect, and 


** Erected by our land’s primeval sires, 
The mighty relics of mysterious days,” 


have covered the summits of our hills amid the desolation of years, 
while the more elaborate works of recent art, yielding to the hand 
of time, strew the desolated site of splendour with fragments that 
mock the vanity of man. : 

In the course of some practical endeavours which I have made to 
trace, in the contents of these barrows, indications of the customs, 
the modes of life, and the funeral ceremonies of the Celtic inhabi- 
tants of our land, it has been my good fortune to meet with cir- 
cumstances denoting that amongst those antient tribes the custom of 
erecting cenotaphs, or honorary tombs, was not unknown—a fact 
which has hitherto escaped the notice of our antiquaries. 

It is occasionally the fate of those who undertake researches into 
the barrows around us, to find that their labours result in the dis- 
covery of no urn, of no choice string of beads, of no indication of 
the warrior, the chieftain, the priest, or the gay female, nor of any 
interment at all; and too frequently is it the case, that, on such occa- 
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sions, one hears the voice of disappointment and lamentation, it 
being forgotten that the chief object of such researches should be, 
not the accumulation of substantial relics, but the discovery and 
preservation of circumstances and facts which, thrown into the com- 
mon stock of information, may afford materials for deducing satis- 
factory conclusions. | 

When we see and know that the great leading purpose of these 
mounds was that of sepulchral deposit, it is but fair to conclude that 
those tumuli, which contain no evidence of interment, have been 
thrown up to serve as cenotaphs, or honorary mounds, sacred to the 
methory of those whose bones lie elsewhere; and if we find that 
conclusion confirmed by the evidence of repeated discoveries in this 
country, and by the analogous’ customs of other antient nations, the 
question is, so far as its nature will admit, reduced to a certainty. 

Our own country has afforded many instances of barrows desti- 
tute of interment. Sir Richard Colt Hoare, in his multitudinous 


excavations, repeatedly discovered such, of which the details are 


given in his ‘‘ Antient Wiltshire,” and in the ‘* Tumuli Wiltunensis.”’ 
In Dorsetshire, also, it is well known that many such have been 
found. But I think, that nowhere has such convincing evidence 
been afforded, that these barrows were intended as cenotaphs, as in 
the instance that has induced these remarks. 3 

The barrow in question was situated on Ridgway Hill, about 
three miles from this town. It was of the ordinary bowl shape, 
about eight feet in height. In the progress of the excavation, after 
I had dug through the layer of fine mould, which covered the whole 
of the barrow to the depth of about a foot, I arrived at a_-solid 
cairn of flints, paved over with thin rough flat stones. ‘This cairn, 


at its centre, descended about eighteen inches below the level of the 


cireumjacent soil; and beneath it was a cist, four feet long, two feet 
wide, and eighteen inches deep. The sides, bottom, and lid of this 


cist were formed of six large flat, unhewn stones, two-and-a-half to 


three inches in thickness. The sole content of this cist was an urn, 


- 


quite empty, lying on its side. The barrow, clearly, had never been - 


previously disturbed; and there was no indication of any interment 
whatever; neither ashes nor bones were to be found. The urn is 
seven-and-a-half inches in height, the diameter at the mouth being 
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seven inches. It is manifestly British, of rude manipulation, though 
bearing indications, especially in the construction of its chevron- 
like ornamental indentations, that it was formed by the hand of one 
not inexperienced in the art, and with whom, probably, pottery was 
an established manufacture. . 

We have here every requisite for an honorary tomb erected to the 
memory of some chieftain of his tribe, who might have fallen in 
battle, but whose remains could not be distinguished from the pro- 
miscuous mass of the slain, or whose bones could not be reclaimed 
from the enemy. And may not the position of the urn be accounted 
for on the supposition that it had contained the libation offered to 
the manes of the departed warrior, and was left in the position in 
which that libation had=been poured forth, as indicative of the im- 
perfection of the rites from the absence of the honoured dead ? 

*« The variety of monuments,” writes Sir Thomas Browne, in his 
delightful ‘‘ Hydriotaphia,’* ‘‘ hath often obscured true graves; and 
cenotaphs confounded sepulchres. For, beside their real tombs, 
many have found honorary and empty sepulchres. The variety of 
Homer’s monuments made him of various countries. Euripides had 
his tomb in Attica, but his sepulture in Macedonia; and Severus 
found his real sepulchre in Rome, but his empty grave in Gallia.” 

Amongst the antients, there were two sorts of these honorary 
tombs; one erected to such persons as had been honoured with 
funeral rites in another place; of which kind Pausanias speaks as 
having been dedicated to Euripides, Aristomenes, Achilles, Dameon, 
Tiresias, &c.; and we have an instance in Suetonius, f who tells us 
that the soldiers in Germany raised an honorary tomb (honorarium 
tumulum) to the memory of Drusus, though his body had been 
carried to Rome. 

The second sort was erected to those who had never obtained a 
legitimate interment; ‘‘for the antients,” says Potter, ‘‘ were pos- 
sessed with an opinion that the ghosts of men unburied could have 
no admittance into the blessed regions, but were forced to wander in 
misery one hundred years, and that when any man had perished in 
the sea, or any other place where his carcase could not be found, 
the only method of giving him repose, was to erect a sepulchre, and, 


OG, iit. + Claud. ec. i. 
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by repeating three times, in a loud voice, the name of the deceased, 
to call his ghost to the habitation prepared for him, which action was 
termed yuxaywya.” This appears to have been avery antient prac- 
tice, and we find instances of it in Pindar,* Virgil,} and Ausonius,t{ 
who thus elegantly describes the custom, and assigns the reason 
for it :— 


‘‘ Hoe satis et tumulis, satis et telluris egenis ; 
Voce ciere animas, funeris instar habet ; 

Gaudent compositi cineres sua nomina dici ; 
Frontibus hoc scriptis et monumenta jubent : 

Ille etiam meesti qui defuit urna sepulchri, 
Nomine ter dicto pene sepultus erit.” 


- And Virgil§ also specifies the particular ceremonies by which the 
souls of the unburied dead were invited to sepulchres prepared for 
their reception, and made, as it were, inhabitants of them :— 


sc Animamque sepulchro 
Condimus, et magna supremum voce ciemus.” 


We also find repeatedly that such tombs were raised to the honour 
of those warriors whose bodies could not be found after a battle, of 
which we are furnished with instances, by Xenophon, Thucydides, 
and other historians. 

These two classes of honorary tombs were not regarded with equal 
religious veneration. The first, which were erected only in honour 
of the elsewhere buried dead, were not held so sacred as to call for 
any judgment upon such as profaned them; but the second sort, 
which the recalled spirits of the untombed dead were supposed either 
to inhabit or to especially regard, seem to have been kept as sacred 
as the true monuments, and had the same ceremonies performed at 
them. 

_ For such an object as that for which these more sacred tumuli 
inanes were erected, the cenotaph on Ridgway Hill would be admir- 


* Pythonic od, iv. + Auneid. ili, 67-8; vi, 505. } Prefat. Pa- 
rental. § A®neid. iii, 67-8. 
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ably adapted, and it was to such a tomb that Virgil® describes An- 
dromache as recalling the spirit of Hector :— 


« Solemnes tum forté dapes et tristia dona 
Ante urbem, in luco, falsi Simoéntis ad undam, 
Libabat cineri Andromache, manesque vocabat 
Hectoreum ad tumulum, viridi cum cespite inanem ; 
Et geminas, causam lacrymis, sacraverat aras.” 


The same practice for propitiating and bringing repose to the souls 
. of the departed has prevailed even down to the present day among 
the Hindoos, who declare that the souls of those who remain un- 
buried wander as evil deities through the earth: and similar cus- 
- toms are also observed in the remote kingdom of Tonquin ; where 
Father Marini relates that, ‘‘ when any friend is dead, and his body 
is nowhere to be found, they write his name on a piece of board, and 
perform the same funeral solemnities to that representation of him as 
if it were his real corpse.” 

We thus see that the practice of performing vicarial funeral rites, 
and of erecting empty and honorary tombs, prevailed amongst the 
early nations of eastern Europe, and the still more antient people of 
Asia; nor can any custom well be devised more apt to indicate 
those feelings of affection and-respect, the development of which 
towards the departed is amongst the strongest and best impulses of 
humanity ; and the existence of the practice amongst these nations 
establishes its derivation from a very remote origin, whence it may 
well have come down to the Celtic Britons by collateral descent, like 
other antique rites which are observable in the practices of many a 
widely-distant race. 

J. SYDENHAM. 

Dorchester, March 8, 1842. 


VT avieties. 


The Shakespeare Society.—This: society has just issued its first 
publication for the present year, being ‘‘ Extracts from the Accounts 


.* Mneid, iii, 301. 
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of the Revels at Court in the Reigns of Queen Elizabeth and James 
I.,” edited by Mr. Peter Cunningham. Some parts of the book are 
curious enough, but the bulk of it is mere uninteresting detail of 
theatrical ‘‘ necessaries,” and the names of plays themselves are not 
of very frequent occurrence. Its chief value consists in a few hitherto 
inedited notices of the performances of the Plays of Shakespeare, but 
they are by no means of sufficient importance to warrant the flippant 
and conceited observation at p. 46, of the Editor’s Introduction, con- 
cerning the labour of the commentators on the chronology of Shake- 
speare’s dramas. Why, also, should the Editor go out of his way to 
notice the few trifling errors of Malone, at p. 47; and for what 
alleged object does the reader suppose? ‘‘ For the amusement of 
the general reader.” An author, yet ‘‘ unknown to fame,” should 
not thus treat a name sacred to all genuine lovers of Shakespeare. 
In our opinion, the Editor’s notes are not worthy of any of the 
commentators, although we do not understand all of them; as, 
for instance, the one on the “Tempest,” at p. 226. He shows 
it was performed on Nov. Ist., 1611; then says, it was “in 
all likelihood first produced at the Globe, in the summer of 
1611.” So far so good, the question being merely one of opi- 
nion; but Mr. Peter Cunningham actually produces this fact as an 
argument against Mr. Hunter’s theory of the early production of the 
play, and concludes by observing that “‘ every fresh discovery of a 
fact about Shakespeare’s Plays provus that he was distinguished 
earlier, and retired earlier, than his commentators and biographers have 
been hitherto willing to allow !!!’? What will become of English lite- 
rature, if persons who can write such absurd nonsense as this are to 
be permitted to rise in judgment upon Malone and the elder com- 
mentators ? 

Discovery of a Romano-British Pottery.—A discovery of consi- 
derable interest was made a few weeks since in the parish of Milton, 
Dorset. In the course of ploughing a field, the labourers struck 
upon some foundations, and turned up fragments of pottery, which 
induced careful examination of the spot, and the bringing to light of 
remains and circumstances which establish the site to have been that 
of a building for the manufacture of pottery, in the Romano-British 
era. The foundations were rectangular, the dimensions being forty- 
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four feet by twenty-five feet. Amongst the remains discovered were 
—Ist. Great quantities of fragmental ware, chiefly of the ordinary 
smooth, black, firm-grained description; one of the pieces of which, 
apparently the bottom of some vessel, was perforated with holes like 
a colander. Fragments of a similar character to this have been 
found in other parts of the county, but no entire vessel, so as to 
afford further indication of the purpose for which such articles were 
intended. 2nd. A considerable portion of a wheel, constructed of 
that peculiar bituminous shale known as the Kimmeridge coal. This 
was about two inches in thickness, the diameter of the wheel having 
been about fourteen or sixteen inches. It bore evidence of careful 
turning and finishing ina lathe, and was manifestly part of the potter’s 
wheel—the rotatory table on which he moulded his ductile clay into 
the desired forms. 3d. Two fragments of circular stones, of a 
greater thickness and size than the foregoing, the one formed of a 
conglomerate, the other of a limestone. 4th. Many small and very 
thin pieces of stone, chiefly of a rude triangular form, with smooth, 
sharp edges, similar to the thin pieces of wood of like shape and 
nature, now used in our potteries for bringing the clay into the 
requisite shape. 5th. Four coins, which may be taken as indicating 
the time of the working of this pottery. They comprise a first brass 
of Marcus Aurelius, and denarii of Alexander Severus, Gordianus, 
and Philippus junior. 

Newspaper Gossip.—When Gustavus III. died of the wounds he 
received from Ankerstrom at a masked ball in 1792, he left a large 
coffer and a small one to be placed in the hall of the University of 
Upsal, the town in which the coronation of the kings of Sweden is 
performed, with injunctions that they should not be opened until the 
expiration of fifty years from the day of his death. The fatal blow 
was given to him April 15, and he expired on the 29th, conse- 
quently the stipulated period will have elapsed on the 30th of April 
next, when the mysterious depositories will be opened and inspected 
with all due solemnity. 

Highgate.—It appears that the Literary and Scientific Institution 
- of Highgate offered, at the close of last year, a prize for an essay on 
the history and antiquities of that town, a design sufficiently commend- 
able, as it may tend to diffuse a taste for such things. We have 
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. 
been favoured with the result of the competition for this prize in the 


shape of a neatly-stitched, gilt-edged pamphlet, by Mr. W. S. Gib- 
son, who has perhaps done as much as could be expected on such an 
occasion, without troubling his readers with too much minute or 
useful information. There is more to be done yet. 

The Unton Inventories.—This work has just been published, by the 
Berkshire Ashmolean Society, containing inventories of furniture at 
Wadley and Faringdon, co. Berks, in the years 1596 and 1620, pub- 
lished from the originals in the possession of Earl Ferrers, very care- 
fully edited by J. G. Nichols, Esq., F.S.A. The volume is pre- 
faced with a memoir of the family of Unton, executed in a learned ~ 
and masterly style. 

Encyclopedia Aigyptiaca.—The first number of this interesting 
work has just appeared, and, if continued, will undoubtedly be the 
most useful book that could be placed in the hands of a student. 
The present part contains a preliminary discourse on Ancient Egypt, 
and six pages of the proposed dictionary, which Mr. Pettigrew has 
performed in an able and masterly manner. 

Biographia Britannica Literaric.—Mr. Wright has just completed 
the first volume of this important work, which contains the Anglo- 
Saxon period. We shall shortly have the pleasure of calling our 
readers’ attention to it in detail, but we take the opportunity of men- 
tioning its appearance, because we feel sure that it will ere long be- 
come one of our standard literary works, so ably and carefully does 
it appear to be executed. 

The Mabinogion.—We are meditating an article on Welsh litera- 
ture, but, as it may be some time before we fulfil our intention, we 
notice the appearance of the fourth part of this very elegant and 
creditable work, which, under the editorship of Lady Charlotte 
Guest, takes ahigh station among its contemporaries. The Welsh 
people have been doing some things lately worth having. The 
‘‘ Poems of Glyn Cothi” is a very valuable work, and so is the 
‘Liber Landavensis,” however much it may have disappointed us. 
The “ Mabinogion,” however, is more to our taste, and we would 


sooner have ‘* Kilhwich ac Olwen” than half a hundred of either of 
the others. 
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Mebielus of recent Antiquarian Works. 


Biographia Britannica Literaria; or, Biography of Interary 
Characters of Great Britain and Ireland, arranged in 
Chronological Order. Anglo-Saxon Period. By Thomas 
Wright, M.A. London: Parker, 1842. 8vo. pp. 554. 


We slightly noticed the appearance of this important work 
in our last number. It is one which will entitle the society 
under whose auspices it has been produced to lasting praise. 
It is the more valuable, because no similar work has yet been 
published; and, in our opinion, it 1s executed in a manner 
which cannot fail to give general satisfaction. Mr. Wright has 
consulted the original sources of information, whether printed 
or in manuscript; every date and every fact appears to have 
been fixed with critical accuracy; and it is written in a style 
which will give it a good place among our national literature. 
We will only add that its extremely moderate Paes places it 
within the reach of every reader. 

VOL. II. H 
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We are anxious to lose no time in giving a more detailed 
account of this volume, but we shall be obliged to content 
ourselves with a hurried and cursive notice. The lives are 
arranged in strictly chronological order: the plan, so far, 
is that of the Histoire Littéraire de France, but less discur- 
sive and more generally interesting. Each life is followed by 
a list of all the editions of the works of the writer who is the 
subject of it. At the end of the volume is given a bibliogra- 
phical list of editions of anonymous books in Anglo-Saxon, 
and of works specially illustrating the Anglo-Saxon language 
and history, and a very useful index. The whole is preceded 
by an introductory essay on the state of literature and learn- 
ing under the Anglo-Saxons. This essay had previously been 
published in a separate form. 

Our readers will be better able to judge of the nature of 
this work by a few extracts, than by any general observations 
wecan make upon it. The following account of the fate of the 
Anglo-Saxon Romances (so important a portion of their ab- 
original literature) is taken from the earlier pages of the in- 
troduction :— 

“« The only perfect monument of Anglo-Saxon romance, which 
the hand of time has left us, is Beowulf. In it we discover, what 
was rendered more than probable by other considerations, that, after the 
Saxons had embraced Christianity, they carefully weeded out from 


their national poetry all mention of, or allusion to, those personages 


of the earlier mythology, whom their forefathers had worshipped as 
Gods. But they went no further than this; the subordinate beings 
of the ancient superstition, the elves, nicors, and all the fantastic 
creatures of the popular creed, still held their places ; for the Chris- 
tian missionaries themselves believed in the spiritual and unseen 
world as extensively as their converts. The only difference was, 
that, whilst elsewhere these beings retained very nearly their origi- 
nal form and character, in the minds of the monks they became so 
many black demons and mischievous hobgoblins. 

‘‘ That the early romances continued to be popular throughout 
the Anglo-Saxon period, is proved by many circumstances. Indeed 
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their heroes were in most instances the direct ancestors of the An- 
glo-Saxon princes, and they must therefore always have been list- 
ened to with attention. Many of the nobles appear to have had 
such romances attached to the early history of their own families, as 
was the case with Waltheof. That they formed part of the poetry in 
which King Alfred, from his youth, took so much pleasure, is proved 
by the manner in which he introduces the name of Weland, one of 
the most renowned personages of the Teutonic mythology, into his 
translation of Boethius. The manuscript of Beowulf, and those 
which contain the fragments that remain of other romances, are all 
of the tenth century, the age in which chiefly the Anglo-Saxon ver- 
nacular literature was committed to writing, which shows that they 
were then popular. As late as the time of the Norman conquest, we 
are told of one of the companions of the Saxon Hereward, who had 
been named Godwin, ‘ because he was as valiant as Godwin the son 
of Guthlac, who was so highly extolled in the fables of the Ancients,’ 
a clear proof of their general popularity at that time. And at the 
Same time, as we learn from Hereward’s anonymous biographer, 
there was one Leofric, ‘his presbyter at Bourne,’ who seems to have 
still exercised in part the craft of the minstrel, or scép; for ‘ it was 
his occupation to collect the deeds of the giants and warriors out of 
the fables of the Ancients, or from the accurate relation of others, 
for the edification of his hearers, and to write them in English in 
order to preserve them.’ Leofric appears to have acted, in some 
measure, as the bard of Hereward’s family. 

*« We not only trace the preservation of these romances down 
_ to a comparatively late period, but we can discover marks of their 
continued influence in various ways. From time to time we detect 
them interweaving themselves with the graver recitals of the histo- 
rian. As the Saxons became in course of time more and more firmly 
settled in, and identified with, Britain, their recollections of their 
old country became continually less vivid, the traditions connected 
with it less definite, and they began to forget the meaning of many 
of the old legends, although they were still punctually handed down 
from father to son. In ages like those of which we are now speak- 
ing—=indeed more or less in all ages—the popular mind ever connects 
its traditions with some object which is constantly before the eye, 
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and thus the old romances were associated with new places. A par- 
ticular tribe, who had brought with them some ancient legend, the 
real scene of which lay upon the shores of the Baltic, after they had 
been settled for a time in England, began to look upon it as a story 
connected only with the spot where they now dwelt, and to perpetu- 
ate the error by giving the name of its hero to some object in their 
vicinity. Thus came such names as Grimesby, in Lincolnshire, 
Wade’s-Castle in the North, which took their names, one from Have- 
lok’s supposed foster-father, the other from a Saxon or northern hero, 
whose legend appears at present to be lost, although it was still pre- 
served little more than two centuries ago. Thus, too, the legend of 
Weland was located in Berkshire. It was in this way that the On- 
gles, or Angles, settled at an earlier period near Sleswic, became by 
degrees confounded with the East-Angles in England; and thus the 
romance of Offa, one of the ancient Angle princes or ‘ herves,’ was, 
under the hand of the historian Matthew Paris, transformed into a 
life of Offa, King of the Angles in our island. Some such process 
seems to have produced the more modern romance of Havelok, that 
of King Atla, still preserved in Anglo-Norman and Latin, though in 
either form inedited, and perhaps all the other Anglo-Norman ro- 
mances which form the cycle commonly attributed to the period of 
the Danish invasions, such as Guy of Warwick, Bevis of Hampton, 
and King Horn. In more than one instance we find the events of 
some older family romance mixed up with the life of an historical 
personage. Such, no doubt, was the origin of the history of Here- 
ward’s younger days, which his biographer acknowledges to be taken 
from what appears to have been a poem, written by Leofric of 
Bourne; and there are several incidents in it which are most remark- 
ably similar to some parts of the romance of Horn, just mentioned. 
These were not the most humiliating transformations to which, in the 
course of ages, the Anglo-Saxon romances were condemned: as 
they had been originally formed in the childhood of nations, so at a 
later period they reappeared in the form of chap-books and ballads 
for the amusement of children; and it is more than probable that 
the great god Thor, the never-ceasing enemy of the Giants of the 
old Teutonic mythology, has degenerated into that popular but no 
Jess remarkable hero of the nursery, the famous Jack-the-Giant- 
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Killer, the all-powerful hammer and the girdle of strength of the 
god having been replaced by the equally efficient sword of sharpness 
and the cap of invisibility.” 


After describing the Anglo-Saxon religious poetry, treat- 
ing of the study of Latin and Greek among our early fore- 
fathers, and touching on various other topics, Mr. Wright 
gives the following curious observation on the forms of popu- 
lar education at this early period :— 


‘Tt is singular enough, that most of the ways of giving a 
popular form to elementary instruction, which have been put in 
practice in our own days, had been already tried in the latter times 
of the Anglo-Saxons. We thus find the origin of our modern cate- 
chisms amongst the forms of education then in use. Not only were 
many of the elementary treatises on grammar written in the shape 
of question and answer, with the object of making them easier to 
learn and to understand, as well as of encouraging the practice of 
Latin conversation, but also the first books in the other sciences. 
We find this to be the case in many of the tracts written by Bede 
and Alcuin, as well as in those which were fabricated in their names. 
Afterwards, when in England the Latin tongue seems to have ceased 
to be to the same extent as before a conventional language among 
the learned, various attempts were made to simplify the steps by 
which it was taught. First, the elementary grammars were accom- 
panied with an Anglo-Saxon gloss, in which, separately from the 
text, each word of the original was repeated with its meaning in the 
vernacular tongue; and then, as a still further advance in rendering 
it popular, the Latin grammar itself was published only in an Anglo- 
Saxon translation. We have seen the old Latin school-grammar 
pass through similar gradations in our own time. We owe to Alfric 
the Anglo-Saxon translation of the Latin Grammar, which, from its 
frequent recurrence in the manuscripts, seems to have been the 
standard elementary book of the day; and in the preface to that 
work he repeats the complaint, which had been made more than once 
since the days of Alfred, of the low state of Latin literature in Eng- 
land. Much about the same period came into use introductory read- 
ing books, with interlinear versions, which differed not in the slightest. 
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degree from those of the Hamiltonian system of the present day. 
A singularly interesting specimen of such books, composed also by 
Alfric, has been preserved in two manuscripts, and is printed in 
Thorpe’s Analecta Anglo-Saxonica; the text, which is a dialogue 
between persons of different professions, is so arranged as to give 
within the smallest possible space the greatest variety of Latin words, 
and so to convey the largest quantity of instruction. This curious 
tract is valuable to the historian for the light which it throws upon 
the domestic manners of the age in which it was written. Among 
many other things, we learn that even the schoolboys in the monas- 
teries were subjected to a severe course of religious service; and 
that the rod was used very liberally in the Anglo-Saxon schools. 

‘* Amongst other Anglo-Saxon forms of instruction which have 
retained their popularity down to modern times, we must not over- 


look the collections of Arithmetical problems which are given in all — 


our old elementary treatises, and are still to be found in such books 
as Bonnycastle’s Arithmetic. The Anglo-Saxons had a regular 
series of such questions, many of which are identically the same as 
those found in modern publications. This ancient collection is 
printed in the works of Bede, and again in those of Alcuin, but it is 
probably not the work of either of those writers. It is given anony- 
mously in a manuscript in the British Museum, which is certainly 
not of a later date than the tenth or eleventh century. The first 
problem in the list is this: — The swallow once invited the snail to 
dinner : he lived just one league from the spot, and the snail tra- 
velled at the rate of only one inch a day: how long would it be be- 
fore he dined? The following question, in various shapes, was very 
popular in our old school-books — Three men and their three wives 
came together to the side of a river, where they found but one boat, 
which was capable of carrying over only two persons at once; all 
the men were jealous of each other: how must they contrive so that 
no one of them should be left alone in company with his companion’s 
wife? Again, An old man met a child, ‘Good day, my son!’ says 
he, ‘ may you live as long as you have lived, and as much more, and 
thrice as much as all this, and if God give you one year in addition 
to the others, you will be just a century old :’ what was the lad’s 
age?’ It may be observed that none of the problems in this collec- 
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tion are very complicated. The med ip some ears tells us that 
they were made ad acuendos juvenes.” 


We will give but one other extract from the introduction, 
though we are tempted to multiply our quotations. It re- 
lates to the fate of the Anglo-Saxon language :— 


** During the period of which any written monuments in the 
Anglo-Saxon language are preserved, extending from the eighth 
century to the Norman conquest, it seems not to have undergone 
any great change. But soon after the entrance of the Normans, its 
use as a written language was superseded, first by the Latin tongue, 
which, introduced by the foreign ecclesiastics, again took the station 
which it had occupied in the eighth century, and continued to 
flourish until the middle of the thirteenth ; and secondly, by the 
Anglo-Norman, a Neo-Latin dialect, which was the vernacular 
tongue of the invaders, and was not laid aside until the beginning of 
the fourteenth century. It is probable that the Anglo-Saxon tongue 
preserved its purity until the beginning of the twelfth century ; 
but it then began to experience the influence of the great political 
revolution which had been effected in England. It was by de- 
grees subjected to a general organic change of many of its letters ; 
syllables were cut short in the pronunciation; and the final 
terminations and inflections of words began to be softened down, 
until at a later period they were entirely lost. In the latter 
years of the Anglo-Saxon chronicle, which closes with A.D., 1155, 
we see that the language had already degenerated much from what it 
was fifty years before; and the change is still more apparent in the 
fragments lately published by Sir Thomas Phillipps. We have 
scarcely any other documents in the English tongue which can be 
ascribed with certainty to the twelfth century; but when we come 
to the age of Layamon, in the earlier half of the thirteenth, we find 
the transformation so complete, that it may be doubted whether the 
uncorrupted language of the Anglo-Saxon writings could then be 
understood without much difficulty. During the thirteenth century, 
this organic change proceeded so rapidly, that there is quite as wide 
a difference between the language of Layamon and that which was 
written at the beginning of the fourteenth century, as there had been 
between the former and that written in the tenth, or as there is be- 
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tween the English language as written in the reign of Edward the’ 
Second, and the same tongue as we possess it at the present day. 
The form of our language during the twelfth and the first half of the 
thirteenth century is generally termed Semi-Sazon ; from that period 
to the time of the Reformation it has received from modern philolo- 
gists the name of Middle-English. 

‘* The greatest destruction of Anglo-Saxon books happened 
during the numerous inroads of the Danes, from the ninth to the 
eleventh century, when so many of the richest libraries were com- 
mitted to the flames, along with the monasteries in which they were 
deposited. Under the rule of the Normans, from the Conquest to the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, our old chroniclers relate many 
stories illustrative of the contempt with which the Anglo-Norman 
barons regarded the language of those whose rights they had usurped ; 
but the more serious disputes related to charters rather than books, 
the latter (except when from time to time some English monk took 
them down) were allowed to lie neglected in the dust of monastic 
libraries, and the only losses which they sustained seem to have been 
the natural consequence of dirt anddamp. But after this period the 
case was entirely changed, and, as they could no longer be read even 
by Englishmen, they had to suffer from various causes. A few mo- 
nastic catalogues are still preserved in manuscripts of that age, and 
they contain the titles of many Anglo-Saxon books, which, how- 
ever, are generally described as being ‘ old and useless.” According- 
ly, we find that when the monks were in want of vellum, they 
scrupled not to take one of these ‘old and useless’ Anglo-Saxon 
manuscripts; and, having carefully scraped out the original letters, 
to make use of it for writing a new work, which they considered — 
more important and necessary. One of these palimpsests is preserved 
in the Library of Jesus College, Cambridge, in which a splendid copy 
of the Anglo-Saxon Homilies of Alfric has been erased to make room 
for Latin decretals, although the destruction of the original was not 
so complete as to hinder us from tracing here and there a few 
words, particularly about the margins of the leaves. Sometimes, 
also, when the monks were at a loss for boards to bind their books, 
they took a few folios of these useless old manuscripts, and pasted 
them together; as was the case with the leaves discovered by Sir 
Thomas Phillipps in the covers of a volume preserved in Worcester 
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Cathedral. The loss which Anglo-Saxon literature sustained by 
these means must have been very great. At the time of the Re- 
formation, when, by the dissolution of the monasteries, their libra- 
ries of manuscripts were scattered in all directions, the number 
which perished cannot now be calculated, though the fragments 
which are found in the old bindings of books are sufficient to con- 
vince us that it was not small. The Anglo-Saxon manuscripts, how- 
ever, suffered much less at this time than the others, owing to the 
eagerness of the Reformers to collect them; yet we still find a few 
fragments in the covers of books printed during the sixteenth 
century.” | 


The lives of the Anglo-Saxon writers are arranged, as we 
have already stated, in chronological order. The first sec- 
tion includes a few names of British writers, who flourished, 
or are said to have flourished, before the Anglo-Saxon period, 
such as Gildas, Nennius, and St. Columbanus. We consi- 
der the article on Gildas as a specimen of accurate criti- 
cism; Mr. Wright has shown (we think there remains no 
further room for doubt), that Gildas was a supposititious per- 
sonage, and that his book is a forgery. We extract the ac- 
count of Nennius, as being shorter, and equally characteris- 
tic :— 


**One name in the foregoing list of British writers, that of Nen- 
nius, deserves perhaps more notice than the others, because it is 
found prefixed to a book which is still preserved. The account which 
is commonly given of Nennius is taken almost entirely from two 
spurious prologues to this book, which, in all probability, are not 
older than the twelfth century, and from certain not very intelligible 
verses which are added to it in a manuscript of the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, preserved in the Public Library of the University 
of Cambridge. In the prologues he is made to describe himself as 
the disciple of Elbodus; whilst in the verses his master is said to 
have been Beulan, to whose son Samuel they are addressed.* These 


* ««« Versus Nennii ad Samuelem filium Magistri sui, Beulani pres- 
byteri, viri religiosi, ad quem Historiam istam scripserat.’ This is 
the same Samuel whose name is given in the list above-mentioned. 
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indications would fix the age of Nennius to the beginning of the 
seventh century. According to Leland, he was abbot of Bangor, 
where he is said to have received his education: and, escaping from 
the massacre of the monks in 603, he spent his latter years in the 
Scottish islands. The Welsh antiquaries insisted upon a still more 
remote authority for the contents of the book which goes under his 
name: they said that it was written by a Nennius who defeated 
Julius Ceesar in personal combat, and who compiled it in the British, 
language from the traditions of the bards and priests; and that the 
second Nennius, the abbot of Bangor, translated the work of his 
predecessor, and continued it to his own time.* 

«« The book, however, to which the name of Nennius is prefixed, 
and which is a short sketch of British history, beginning with the 
fabulous account of the colonisation of the island, contains dates and 
allusions which belong to a much later period, and carries with it 
many marks of having been an intentional forgery. The earliest 
manuscripts give it as an anonymous treatise. The name of Nennius 
is not joined with it until the beginning of the thirteenth century ; 
and both then and afterwards it is as frequently given under the 
name of Gildas.j The attachment, however, shown to the number 
three, with some other peculiarities, seem to prove that the com- 
piler was, or at least wished to appear to be, a Welshman.{ He 
evidently intended that it should pass for a work written soon after 
the middle of the seventh century, and the narrative closes imme- 


* «« See Tanner’s Bibliotheca and Geoffrey of Monmouth. Bishop 
Nicholson speaks rather jestingly of Nennius and his book: Histo- 
rical Lib. part I. p. 27. Gildas, also, was said by some Welsh anti- 
quaries to have been educated at Bangor. 

7 ‘‘ It is very singular that, in the Cambridge MS. already men- 
tioned, the scribe has paid so little attention to what he was writing, 
that he copied this tract twice in the same volume, first- under the 
name of Nennius, and afterwards under that of Gildas, as two dif- 
ferent books. | 

+ “The frequent ‘ trilogies’ in the work ascribed to Nennius have 
been pointed out by Lappenberg, Gesch. von Engl. vol. i. p. xxxix. 
and by Stevenson, in the introduction to his edition of it, 
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diately after the death of Penda king of Mercia, an event which oc- 
curred in the year 655. The outlines of the history which it con- 
tains are taken from the most common sources, but are disfigured 
partly by the compiler’s ignorance, but much more by his prejudices ; 
and they probably owe something to his imagination. In order, ap- 
parently, to fix with more precision the age to which it was to be 
attributed, a series of genealogies of the Anglo-Saxon kings was in- 
terwoven into the text, taken from tables which were brought down 
to a much later time; for, although it was evidently the intention of 
the writer to end with the kings who reigned at the period above 
mentioned, yet in one or two instances he has (probably by a mere 
oversight) passed the mark, and mentioned persons of a later date.* 
Thus, the genealogy of the kings of Northumbria ends with Oswin, 
who died in 670, and mentions his sons; and that of the kings of 
Kent-is brought down to Ecgbert, who reigned from 664 to 673. In 
the genealogy of East-Anglia, the compiler has descended too low 
by one degree, closing the list with the son of Aldulf, who himself 
died so late as 713. But this mistake arose evidently from his not 


* «* We are inclined to differ with those who, because the genealo- 
gies are not found in the earliest manuscript, have supposed that they 
do not properly belong to the book, but that they have been added by 
some of the scribes, who copied them from another book. If this had 
been the case, the scribe would probably have copied the whole ge- 
nealogies, and we do not think it likely he would have found MSS. 
wherein they were not brought lower than the seventh century. 
Some of those manuscripts which omit the genealogies, insert a rea- 
son for doing so: ‘Sed cum inutiles magistro meo, id est Beulano 
presbytero, vise sunt genealogiz Saxonum, et aliz genealogi gen- 
tium, nolui eas scribere.’ (See var. lect. in Stevenson’s edit. p. 54.) 
This passage, from the hand of another intentional forger, proves 
that they were in the text before they were omitted, and reminds us 
of the old jest of Hierocles, how a scholasticus at Athens, when he 
received a commission from a friend to buy books, which he did not 
perform, excused himself by writing back, ‘ Your letter, in which you 
asked me to buy you books, never came to hand’ (thy emoroAny, fv rept 
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being aware of the length of Aldulf’s reign, which began in 663. In 
his account of the kings of Mercia, this compiler seems to have had 
before him an original which he did not clearly understand, and his 
own table is so confused, that it is not easy to say where he intended 
to stop, but he has introduced the name of Ecgferth, who did not die 
till a.p. 795: and in a similar manner, in the genealogy of the kings 
of Deira, he mentions bishop Ecgbert, who died in 766. These two 
oversights seem clearly to show that the author of the book was 
writing at a later period than that of the man whom he wished to 
personate. 

«« This was observed by some writer who read his history, and who, 
to obviate the difficulty, added it to certain chronological notes, also 
pretending to come from the supposed author, who here declares that 
he wrote the book 796 vears after Christ’s passion, or, as he goes on 
to state, in a.p. £31. But this new writer seems to have discovered 
himself exactly in the same manner as his predecessor ; for, in most 
of the early manuscripts which contain this chronological addition, 
it is coupled with a statement of the number of years that had passed 
since the creation of the world, which, according to the writer’s own 
calculation, would bring us down toa much later period. These 
discrepancies puzzled the scribes of-the different manuscripts now 
preserved ; and by attempting to set them right, these have again in- 
troduced numerous variations in the dates. The oldest manuscript 
states the year in which this history was written to be a.p. 976, the 
fifth year of the reign of king Edmund.* 

“« The tract which goes under the name of Nennius is, as might 
be supposed from what has been said above, of very little historical 
value; but it derives a certain degree of importance from those very 
parts which are least historical. The stories of the first colonization 
of our islands, of the exploits of king Arthur, and, above all, of Mer- 
lin and his wonderful birth and prophecies, which are not found else- 


* << In this MS. the work is attributed to Marcus the hermit. 
Mr. Stevenson’s supposition is extremely probable that this title 
originated in the mistake of some person who found in it the Miracles 
of St. Germanus, which are elsewhere told on the authority of a 
monk of that name. See the introd. to the last edition. 
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where before the twelfth century, exercised great influence upon the 
literature of succeeding ages, and through it they have presented 
many mysterious questions to exercise the learning and ingenuity of 
modern historians. If the book could be proved to have been writ- 
ten previous to the Norman Conquest, it would support the claim of 
_ these legends to a Welsh origin. But the true date of its composi- 
tion cannot at present be satisfactorily ascertained.. The recent edi- 
tor has, we think, been misled by the catalogue in ascribing the 
manuscript (MS. Harl. No. 3859), which he follows, to the tenth 
century: it belongs perhaps to the beginning of the twelfth, but is 
hardly older than the latter part of the eleventh. The manuscript 
preserved in the Vatican is also attributed to the tenth century, but 
may, to judge by the fac-simile, have been written at a somewhat 
later period.* All the others, which are numerous, date from the 
thirteenth century downwards. No allusion to it, older than the 
twelfth century downwards, has yet been discovered.” 


The Anglo-Saxon period is one of the most interesting in 
the whole range of our literary history ; and the present vo- 
lume shows us how many great characters it produced. In 
the seventh century, Wilfred, busy in establishing in our 
island the authority of the pope ; Benedict Biscop, introducing 
the fine arts from the continent ; Cssdmon, giving rise to the 
Anglo-Saxon Christian poetry; Aldhelm, the patriarch of 
our more elegant literature; Egwin, the first of our autobio- 


* «This MS., certainly the oldest known, seems to have been 
written abroad. The other early copy is also written in rather a 
foreign hand. This is a curious circumstance, and at least gives 
room for the question whether the book itself were not compiled on 
the continent—in Britany, for instance. It is a question of the 
greatest importance to the history of the middle-age romances. The 
book seems to have been made by one who was well acquainted with 
the legends which formed the groundwork of those romances, and 
attempted to mix them with the few historical notes of the history 
of the period which were to be found in common books as readily 
abroad as in England.”’ 
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graphers. In the eighth century, Wilbrord, Boniface, Wille- 
had, the apostles of the Germans; Bede, the greatest of 
scholars; Alcuin, the instructor of Charlemagne. In the 
ninth century, King Alfred. In the tenth, the great pro- 
moters of monachism and of learning, Odo, Ethelwold, Dun- 
stan, Oswald. At the beginning of the eleventh century, 
the Alfrics and Wulfstan, whose writings contained the doc- 
trines of the Reformation. From the life of Cedmon (the 
Anglo-Saxon Milton), we extract the account of the last mo- 
ments of this first of Anglo-Saxon poets. 


‘‘The story of Cedmon forms one of those frequent episodes 
which give so much interest to the narrative, of the venerable father 
of English historians. The account of the poet’s death is singularly 
beautiful. ‘ When the time of his departure approached,’ says Bede, 
‘he was fourteen days troubled with bodily infirmity: yet so mode- 
rately that during all that time he could both speak and walk. There 
was in the neighbourhood a house in which they used to bring those 
who were very infirm and near their end. Then bade he his ser-_ 
vant, on the eve of the night in which he was to leave the world, to 
prepare him a place of rest in that house; whereupon the servant 
wondered why he gave this order, for it seemed to him that his 
death was not so near, yet he did as he had commanded him. And 
when, having taken their place there, they were speaking in joyful 
mood, and joking with those who had previously been in the place, 
and it was just past midnight, he asked whether they had the eucha- 
rist within. They answered, ‘ What need hast thou of the eucharist ? 
for thou, who art speaking to us thus cheerfully, art not now on the 
point of death.’ He said again, ‘ Nevertheless, bring me the eucha- 
rist!’ When he had taken it in his hand, he asked if they had all 
a placid mind towards him, without any enmity or ill-will. They all 
answered that they were most kindly disposed towards him, far re- 
moved from any angry feeling; and they besought him in return 
that he would be kindly disposed towards them. He immediately 
answered, ‘ My dear brethren, I am kindly disposed towards you and 
towards all God’s servants.’ And thus strengthening himself with 
the heavenly viaticum, he prepared himself to enter into another life. 
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He asked again, how near was the hour in which the brethren must 
rise to sing their nocturns. They answered, ‘ It is not far to that.’ 
Then he said, ‘ It is well; let us therefore wait that hour. And 
signing himself with the sign of the holy cross, he reclined his head 
on the pillow, and so in silence ended his life. And thus it was that, 
as he with pure and calm mind and tranquil devotion had served 
God, he in like manner, leaving the world by as calm a death, went 
to his presence ; and, with that tongue which had composed so many 
salutary words in praise of the Creator, closed his last words also in 
his praise, as he crossed himself and committed his spirit into his 
hands. ” 


The following sketch of Bede’s scientific notions is a good 
picture of the state of knowledge in England previous to the 
twelfth century. 


*« The only scientific treatises of which we can with certainty re- 
gard Bede as the author, are those indicated in his own list of his 
writings. They are still preserved, and, though no better than com- 
pilations from other writers, and more especially from Pliny the elder, 
they exhibit to us all the scientific knowledge possessed by our fore- 
fathers, until a much later period. The tract de Natura Rerum, 
which was one of Bede’s earliest works, and the Anglo-Saxon 
abridged translation made in the tenth century, were the text books 
of science in England until the twelfth century. The system of Bede 
was the same which had prevailed in Europe during several centuries. 
He considered the earth to be the centre of the universe; and he be- 
lieved that the firmament was spherical, and bounded by, or inclosed 
in, fire (De Rer. Nat. cc. 4, 5.); beyond this was the higher heaven, 
poopled by angelic beings, who were supposed to be able to take 
etherial bodies, assimilate themselves to men, eat, drink, and per- 
form the other functions of human nature, and at will lay aside their 
assumed form and return to their own dwelling place (ib.c. 7). He 
taught that the waters above the firmament were placed there for 
the purpose of moderating the heat of the fire and the igneous stars 
(c. 8); that the stars, with the exception of the wandering stars or 
planets, are fixed in the firmament and move round with it, and that 
sparks struck from them, and carried away by the wind, are what we 
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call falling stars (c. 11); that there are seven plants, whose orbits 
are included in the firmament, and which revolve in the contrary di- 
rection to the motion of the sun (c. 12); that comets. are stars pro- 
duced suddenly, with crests of flame, and that they forebode political 
revolutions, pestilence, war, or great tempests and droughts (c. 24 ;) 
that the different colours of the planets are caused by variation 
of distance and by the different strata of air in which they revolve 
(c. 15). Many of Bede’s notions with regard to the planet which we 
inhabit were equally unscientific: he considered the earth to be a 
globe (De Rer. Nat. c. 46), but he did not believe in the existence 
of the antipodes (De Tempor. Rat. c. 32); he says that the earth in- 
ternally resembles a sponge, and that earthquakes are produced by 
the sudden and forcible escape of wind confined in the cavernous 
parts (De Rer. Nat. c. 49); that the sea is not increased by the 
rivers which run into it, either because it is constantly evaporating’ 
into the clouds, or because the water descends continually into the earth 
by secret passages (ib. c. 40); that the sea to the north of Thule is 
a mass of everlasting ice; that thunder is produced by the sudden 
bursting forth of wind confined and compressed in the clouds, like 
the bursting of a bladder (c. 28); and that lightning is produced by 
the collision of the clouds in the same manner as fire by the striking 
together of flints (c. 29). He believed that the world was in his 
time in its sixth age, old, decrepid, and worn out, and that its end 
was near approaching (De Temp. Rat.) In the treatise last quoted 
(c. 13) Bede gives an explanation of the Anglo-Saxon names of the 
months, which shows that he paid attention to the antiquities of the 
language and customs of his countrymen, and is a valuable illustra- 
tion of Anglo-Saxon mythology.” 


We may observe that the list of editions of Bede is the 
most complete we ever saw. ‘The life of Boniface is singu- 
larly interesting. We will extract from it the story of Bishop 
Gewilieb. 


‘‘ Having entrusted to Sturm the foundation of Fulda, Boniface 
proceeded with his reforms in the churches of the Franks, and he 
now ventured to attack the persons of the chief supporters of the 
‘schismatic’ party. A circumstance occurred at this time which gave 
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him an opportunity of putting in force the canons promulgated by 
the preceding councils, and which affords a very characteristic pic- 
ture of the clergy of that age. The sons of Charles Martel were en- 
gaged in continual hostilities with the German nations on their 
north-eastern border, who, after the death of Charles, had thrown off 
the yoke of the Frankish monarchs. Karlomann invaded Germany, 
with a powerful army in 742: in 743, the two brothers entered Ba- 
goaria and defeated duke Odilo, when Karlomann, leaving his 
brother, turned his arms against the turbulent Saxons, and took the 
fortress of Héhseoburg (Seeburg) on the confines of Saxony and 
Thuringia; in 744, Karlomann and Pepin invaded Saxony together, 
and reduced a second time the Saxon chieftain Theuderic.* At the 
time of the first Saxon war, Gerold bishop of Mentz, who with his 
clergy had been driven away from that diocese by the incursion of 
the barbarians, accompanied the army of Karlomann, and was slain 
in battle. Gerold must have been one of the married prelates who 
shocked the zeal of Boniface, for his son Gewilieb held a high sta- 
tion at the court of Karlomann. Gewilieb, although a favourite 
courtier, and probably, like his father, married, was allowed to suc- 
ceed to the bishopric of Mentz. This prelate attended the second 
expedition against the Saxons in 744, and when the hostile armies 
were encamped near each other on the opposite banks of the river 
‘ Wisuraha,’ he learnt that the slayer of his father was in the Saxon 
army, and he immediately sent him a challenge to meet on horse- 
back in the middle of the river. When they came to the place of 
meeting, Gewilieb rode to the middle of the stream, and exclaiming 
hastily, ‘Behold the sword with which I avenge my father!’ 
thrust it through the body of the Saxon, who fell from his horse into 
tne water. The disaster of their companion irritated the Saxons, 
whilst it encouraged the Franks, and was the commencement of a 
desperate battle, in which the latter were victorious. Gewilieb was 
allowed to retain his bishopric, for the nobles of Karlomann were of 
opinion that no man could incur blame for avenging the feud of his 
family.t But Boniface went to Mentz, and represented to Gewilieb 


ih Eginhard, Annal. ed. Teulet (Paris, 1840) pp. 120—122. 
T “ Dixerunt .. . vicem reddidit patris morti. Presbyter Mogun- 


tin. Vit. Bonif. ap. Pertz, vol. ii. p. 354. 
VOL, II. I 
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the inconsistency of this conduct with the character of a Christian 
prelate, and in the year following, 745, he cited him before a council, 
which was probably held at Mentz. There, in addition to the charge 
of homicide and perhaps that of wedlock,* Boniface declared that he 
had himself seen him playing with dogs and birds, ‘a thing by no 
means permitted to a bishop;’+ and Gewilieb was deposed. His 
accuser, Who had been ordained bishop and archbishop without any 
certain see, though he appears just before this time to have fixed 
himself at Colonge, was elected to fill the vacant bishopric, and from 
that time Mentz became the seat of an archbishop.” } 


Amid the ravages of the Danish wars at the beginning of 
the eleventh century, literature and science became almost 
extinct, and were only imperfectly revived by a few French 
ecclesiastics brought in by Edward the Confessor. It was 
not till after the Conquest that they began really to lift up 
their heads: the twelfth century was the most brilliant lite- 
rary period during the middle ages. It will be included in 
the second volume of the present work, to which we look 
forward as a still more important addition to our national 
literature. We can hardly doubt that the Royal Society of 


* «Tt is probably to him that the pope refers in a letter written 
about this time, Episcopus autem condemnatus, de quo inquisisti, 
qui pugnator et fornicator exsistit, atque res ecclesiz post degrada- 
tionem sibi vindicare nititur, hic omnino respuendus est. Othlon. 
Vit. S. Bonif. p. 78. Gewilieb, after his deposition, appears to have 
retired to a church which belonged to himself. Presbyter Mogunt. 
p. 254. 

} ‘‘Propriis oculis se perspexisse lum cum canibus avibusque 
jocantem, quod episcopo nullatenus liceret. Anon. Vit. S. Bonif. 
ap. Bouquet, tom. 111. p. 668. Hunting appears to have been a 
common practice of the bishops of this time, and is repeatedly pro- 
vided against in the canons and constitutions. 

t “ The story of Gewilieb is given in the authorities cited above, 
and in Othlon. Vit. Bonif. p. 51.” 
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Literature will be supported by the public in this most praise- 
worthy undertaking: no person who possesses a library, be 
it ever so small, should be without the volume we have been 
reviewing. 


Lhe History of the Town and County of Poole, collected 
and arranged from Ancient Records and other Authentic 
Documents, and deduced from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time. By John Sydenham. Poole, 1839. Lon- 
don, Whittaker. 8vo. pp. 491. 


This book appears to us to be a very good local history, 
carefully compiled, and well arranged. It is illustrated with 
lithographic engravings, and with wood-cuts. It commences 
with a history of the manor of Canford, of which the town of 
Poole is a member. In the time of the Conqueror this manor 
belonged to Edward de Salisbury ; by the lady Ela, who was 
the heroine of a romantic story, it was conveyed to the family 
of Longespée, in which it remained through several genera- 
tions, until it went also by marriage into that of the Lacies. It 
afterwards belonged to the Plantagenets, the Despencers, the 
Warrens, the Montacutes, &c. It belongs at present to the 
- family of Ponsonby. The ancient mansion of Canford has 
been destroyed within a few years: 


*« The manorial mansion, with its demesne, is delightfully situated 
on the southern bank of the river Stour, and stands upon the site for- 
merly occupied by the seat of the ancient lords of the manor. The 
venerable structure, pulled down that the present edifice might be 
reared, though evidently erected at various periods, bore testimony, 
in every part, to its claims to considerable antiquity, and, for many 
years before its demolition, was one of the rarest specimens of our 
early mansion houses. A portion of it was, not improbably, coeval 
with the elder Longespée, who, undoubtedly, occasionally resided 
here: and there is a tradition preserved amongst the old retainers 
of the estate, that the mansion was, at one time, inhabited by king 
John. This tradition is confirmed by a consideration of the vagrant 


life led by that monarch; of the visits made by him to this part of 
12 
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the country; of the neighbourhood of Corfe Castle, where he for 
some time resided ; of the troubles in which he was frequently in- 
volved; and of the steady attachment with which, despite his vices 
as a man and a monarch, Longespée regarded his royal brother. 
Striking and varied have been the scenes which the antique walls of 
‘the gray old house’ witnessed during the lapse of nearly seven 
centuries. The virtues and the sorrows of the gentle Ela; the ho- 
nours of the heroic Longespées ; the romantic elopement of Maud; 
the unfortunate life of Alice de Lacy; the glories of the Montacutes ; 
the renown of John of Somerset; and the piety of Gertrude of 
Exeter, sufficed to invest with no common interest the mansion suc- 
cessively occupied by these personages. The only portion of the 
ancient house now remaining, is the old kitchen, of which an en- 
graving is subjoined as a vignette. How the appellation of ‘ John 


of Gaunt’s kitchen,’ by which this structure has been long familiarly _ 


known, became attached to it, is now difficult to conjecture. That 
‘time-honoured Lancaster ’’ was never in possession of Canford, 
which, during the whole of his life, was in the hands of the Monta- 
cutes. This kitchen, with its capacious fireplaces, speaks powerfully 
of the manners and the hospitalities of former days — of times when 
the proud baron sat surrounded by a gallant company, and feasted 
in his halls a numerous retinue of armed servitors. Long may it 
stand, to connect the present day with the romantic incidents asso- 
ciated with the more remote history of the mansion. A part of the 
buildings was demolished in 1765, consisting principally of the out- 
offices. About the commencement of the present century, the man- 
sion itself was let to the English Teresan nuns of Hoogstraet, in Bra- 
bant, founded by Teresa, a virgin of Avila, in Spain, under an 
abbess. They quitted Hoogstraet, July 7, 1794, and, arriving in 
London on the 13th, were placed at Friar’s place, near Acton, which 
belonged to the prior of St. Bartholomew, West Smithfield, and 
from thence they retired hither, where they found an asylum from 
the horrors with which they were threatened by the French revolu- 
tion. In 1825, however, it having been determined to rebuild the 
house, the nuns left it, and embarking at Poole, again repaired to 
the continent. The remaining portions of the ancient structure were 
then razed, and the present stately edifice was reared on its site. It 
1s an elegant and commodious house, in the architecture of the 


. 
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Elizabethan age, built from a design of Edward Blore, Esq. ; 
and has since been occupied by the Hon. Mr. Ponsonby and his 
family.” 

The curious building alluded to in the foregoing extract is 
represented in the subjoined wood-cut, taken from p. 69, of 
Mr. Sydenham’s book. 


OLD KITCHEN ALT CANFORD, DORSET, 


The next section of Mr. Sydenham’s work contains the ge- 
neral history of the town. Little is known of the history of 
Poole before the reign of Henry HI. Mr. Sydenham has 
collected numerous notices concerning it from that period 
downwards. In the fourteenth century it was one of the 
first towns which suffered from the ravages of that fearful 
calamity, the ‘ black plague,” which is supposed to have 
borne some analogy to the modern cholera. 


‘‘ From the destructive pestilence that devastated Europe about 
this time, the town of Poole was one of the first to suffer, it being on 
the coast of Dorset that that fearful calamity was brought into the 
kingdom. This pestilence, which was as general and fatal as any re- 
corded in history, we first discover in the empire of Cathai: thence 
we may trace its progress through different provinces of Asia, to the 
Delta and the banks of the Nile: a south wind transported it into 
Greece and the Grecian islands: from which it swept the coasts of 
the Mediterranean, depopulated Italy, and crossed the barrier of the 
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Alpsinto France. In 1348, ‘ the seventh yeare after it beganne (we 
quote Stowe, 245), it came into England, and first beganne in the 
townes and portes joyning on the sea coasts, in Dorsetshire, where, 
even as in other countries, it made the countrey quite voyde of inha- 
bitants, so that there were almost none left alive.” It passed into 
Devonshire and Somersetshire, and finally spread over all England. 
This plague came in the midst of great prosperity, and is supposed 
to have been more destructive than any pestilence that has visited 
the world before or since. Of its victims many expired in the course 
of six hours, and few lingered more than two or three days. From 
man the exterminating malady extended to the brute creation: the 
carcases of sheep, horses, and oxen lay scattered in the fields. The 
labours of husbandry were neglected; no courts of justice were 
opened ; the parliament was repeatedly prorogued by proclamation ; 
and men, intent only on their own safety, fled from the care of the 
infected, and slighted every call of honour, duty, and humanity. 
When historians tell us ‘ that scarce the tenth person of all sorts 
was left alive,’ we may suspect them of some exaggeration ; but it 
is easy to form some idea of the mortality, from the fact that all the 
cemeteries in London were soon filled; that Sir Walter Manny pur- 
chased for a burial place a field of thirteen acres, where the charter 
house now stands; and that the bodies deposited in it during several 
weeks amounted to the daily average of two hundred. A similar ap- 
propriation of a field to this purpose is stated to have taken place at 
Poole, where a spot on the projecting shp of land at Baiter is still 
pointed out as the burial ground for the victims of the plague. The 
extent to which this pestilence prevailed in England, and the dread 
with which its ravages were apprehended by those whose means 
would permit their endeavours to fly from so direful an enemy, are 
pictured in a writ addressed by the king to the bailiffs of Poole, and 
to the authorities of many other sea- ports, reciting that a considerable 
part of the population of the kingdom had died of the pestilence ; 
that the treasury was almost exhausted; that the king understood 
that very many daily went abroad with all the money they could 
collect; that he feared, if such departure were tolerated, that the 
kingdom would soon be destitute as well of inhabitants as of money ; 
that he wished to prevent the danger that threatened those who tra- 
velled in foreign parts, and to provide for the safety of the kingdom 
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and the people; and commanding, therefore, the bailiffs, that they 
allow no one, of whatever state or condition, to depart from the 
kingdom, without a special order from the king, unless such person 
were a merchant, a notary, or a known messenger. The conse~ 
quences of the mortality are carefully detailed by the contemporary 
writers. At first the reduction in the number of consumers effected 
a proportionate reduction in the price of all merchantable articles. 
But famine, the usual attendant of great pestilence, closely followed ; 
and, in the second year, prices rose with a rapidity and to a height 
which alarmed the government.” 


A. few years later, the town of Poole was engaged in a re- 
markable manner in the hostilities between this country and 
France. 


«« Henry Paye, who, during the latter part of the fourteenth and the 
commencement of the fifteenth centuries, took a prominent part in the 
naval transactions of the kingdom, had possessions in Poole, where 
he resided, and of which place, in all probability, he was a native. 
He was associated with Lord Berkeley in the command of the fleet 
of the cinque ports, at the time in which those celebrated ports were 
in the meridian of their power and authority. He was a man of 
great valour and enterprise, and the above fleet, when under his com- 
mand, was very successful against the French, and in quelling the 
Welsh revolt in favour of Owen Glendower. His conquests were so 
numerous, that, after one expedition, he brought home from the coast 
of Bretagne one hundred and twenty prizes, laden with iron, salt, oil, 
and Rochelle salt. The ‘ Cronica del Conde D. Pero Nino’ speaks 
of him as ‘ a knight who scours the seas, as a corsair, with many 
ships, plundering all the Spanish and French vessels that he could 
meet with. This Arripay (for so has the worthy chronicler hispa- 
niolized the name of Harry Paye*) came often upon the coast of Cas- 
tile, and carried away many ships and barks; and he scoured the 
channel of Flanders so powerfully, that no vessel could pass that way 
without being taken. This Arripay burnt Gijon and Finisterra, and 
carried off the crucifix from Santa Maria de Finisterra, which was 
famous as being the holiest in all those parts, (as in truth it was, for 


* This instance of the amusing corruption of an English name is 
not a singular one; and a similar mutation, recorded about the same 
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I have seen it,) and much more damage he did in Castile, taking many 
prisoners, and exacting ransoms; and though other armed ships 
came there also from England, he it was who came oftenest.’* The 
vigour and activity with which Paye carried on the irregular and 
somewhat piratical system of warfare pursued in that day, had in- 
spired the enemies of the kingdom with a galling dread of his name 
and a detestation of any thing connected with him; and it is more to 
a personally vindictive feeling towards him, and to a desire of reta- 
liation for the conquests he had effected, than to merely national 
hostility, may be traced the attack in 1406, from which Poole suf- 
fered severely, and which is the subject of the following relation. 
‘In 1405, the French king applied to the king of Castile, Hen- 
rique III., for naval aid. That monarch ordered forty ships to be 
got ready with all speed, and to be aided with three galleys in San- 
tander, appointing Martin Ruiz de Abendano to the command of the 
former, and Pero Nino to that of the latter. In consequence of some 
error, the galleys set sail without the ships, and proceeded to Ro- 
chelle, under the command of Pero Nino, afterwards Conde de Buelna, 
who is described as a man of high birth, and who had previously dis- 
tinguished himself by his services in the Mediterranean. At Ro- 
celle, the galleys were joined by two shallops, having French archers 
and arbalisters on board, and by a French knight, with two galleys. 
This person, who is called, in the chronicle of Pero Nino, Mosen 
Charles de Sabasil, was the Sieur de Seignelai, Charles de Savoisy, 
who had been brought up with Charles VI., and held the office of 
first chamberlain and chief cupbearer, and who, having been disgraced 
at court, took to the seas for the love of enterprise, and proposed to 
join company with Pero Nino, and try their fortune upon the Eng- 
lish coast. After meeting with some adventures, in which their mode 


time, may be quoted as an illustration. Sir John Hawkwood, an 
Englishman, who had served eminently in the wars against France, 
under the banners of Edward IIJ., on their expiration, entered with 
several others into the service of the Italian states, when we find that 
contemporary writers converted his appellation into ‘* Aucud,” or 
« Agutus.” 

* Cronica del Conde D. Pero Nino, pt. ii., c. 25, 26. — Southey, 
Nav. Hist., u., 27. 
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of proceeding betokened something like a piratical spirit of plunder, 
they reached the coast of Cornwall, and proceeded eastward along 
_ the coast, occasionally landing for the purpose of capture and plunder. 
On coming into the neighbourhood of Poole harbour, Pero Nino no 
sooner heard that he was near ‘ Arripay’s’ place of abode, than he 
determined to return the visits which that corsair, as he deemed him, 
had paid to the Spanish coast. Accordingly, they entered the harbour, 
and came at daybreak in sight of Poole. The town was not walled ; 
and the chronicler says there was a handsome tower with a cupola. 
Here the French commander thought it would be rash to attempt a 
landing; and when the Spaniard, as if the honour of his country re- 
quired him to take some vengeance here, persisted in his purpose, 
Mosen Charles forbade any of his people to land with him. The 
Spaniards landed under the command of Pero’s kinsman, Fernando 
Nino, with orders not to encumber themselves with plunder, but to 
plant their banner before the place, and set the houses on fire. One 
large building was maintained awhile against them; but when, after 
a stout resistance, they forced an entrance, the defendants escaped at 
the back part: and here the invaders found arms and sea stores of 
all kinds : they carried off what they could, and then set the store- 
house on fire. By this time the English had collected, in some 
force, archers and men-at-arms ; and, having put themselves in array, 
they came so near, says the chronicler, that it might well be seen 
who was of a ruddy complexion, and who of a dark one. They had 
taken the doors out of the houses, which they contrived, by means 
of supports, to place before them as pavaises, to protect them against 
the cross-bow shot. Under this cover, the archers kept up a brisk 
discharge with such effect that the arbalisters dared not expose them- 
selves while they stooped to charge their arbalists. Many were 
wounded, and those whose armour protected them are described as 
fledged with arrows. Pero Nino, seeing his people in danger, and 
that they were beginning to fall back, landed with the rest of his 
men; and the French then, notwithstanding their previous determi- 
nation, hastened with all speed, like brave men, to support him, He 
set up the cry of ‘ Santiago! Santiago!’ and the English, who, 
even by their enemies’ account, fought right well, were at length 
compelled to retreat, leaving among the slain a brother of Arripay’s, 
a gallant man of arms, who distinguished himself by his great exer- 
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tions before he fell. The enemy having secured some prisoners, re- 
tired to their vessels, and proceeded towards Southampton.* 

‘“« The particulars gathered relative to this attack, comprise several 
points of utility in regard to the present inquiry. Poole was evi- 
dently, at that period, a place of some importance and strength, for 
although thus attacked by surprise at daybreak by a hostile force of 
no mean power, the inhabitants made so sturdy a resistance that the 
enemy only records the capture of the contents of one storehouse, 
and a few prisoners. The main object was far from having been 
fully accomplished. That the force was not contemptible is clear 
from the fact that the squadron fitted out by order of the Castilian 
monarch was most liberally provided. It was manned with the 
ablest men who could be found, either as soldiers or sailors; and 
money was not forgotten. The account also evidences that the old 
church and tower with a cupola had been previously erected; but 
that the wall which surrounded the seaward side of the town was of 
a subsequent date. The large building that was sacked and set on 
fire, was probably that since known as the town cellar.” 


This building, now venerable by its antiquity, is repre- 
sented in the following cut, which we transfer to our page 
from p. 148 of Mr. Sydenham’s volume. 
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TOWN CELLARS AT POOLE, 


««* Cronica del Conde D. Pero Nino, pt. ii., c. 27.— Southey, 
Nav. Hist., 11. 29.” 
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In consecutive chapters, Mr. Sydenham treats at large of 
the municipal history of Poole, of its ecclesiastical history, 
of its maritime history, &c., and the whole is concluded by 
an essay on, and copious catalogue of, the botany oft he sur- 
rounding districts, compiled for the work by Dr. Salter. We 
ought, perhaps, to have added that, before this part of the 
work, Mr. Sydenham has given a chapter on the ‘* New Dis- 
trict,’ or the district added to the old borough by the reform 
bill, including the chapelry of Hamworthy, the hamlet of 
Parkstone, and the tithing of Longfleet. We may observe 
(on the first of these places) that the author is certainly in- 
correct in deriving the word ham, a residence, or home, 
“from himmel, the heavens, or over-canopy sky, denoting 
first a covering or shelter, and so coming to signify a home, 
a house, or a hamlet.’’ Derivations of words are dangerous 
things to guess at. 


Three Early English Metrical Romances. With an Intro- 
duction and Glossary. Edited, from a MS. in the posses- 
sion of J. J. Blackburne, Esq., M.P., by John Robson, 
Esq. London, 1842. Sm. 4to. (Publication of the Cam- 
den Society) Pp. xlv.—132. 


This is a volume of considerable interest to the lover of old 
English poetry and romance, and for the publication of which 
we owe our thanks to the Camden Society. The manuscript 
from which these romances are printed was hitherto totally 
unknown, and its discovery gives us hopes that other similar 
collections are still to be found. One of these three romances, 
that of the “ Avowynge of king Arther, Sir Gawan, Sir 


> is unique, and was 


Kaye, and Sir Bawdewyn of Bretan,’ 
not previously known even by name. The other two are on 
the whole better copies of two romances already printed, that 
of ** The Anturs of Arther at the Tarnewathelan,” by Pin- 
kerton, David Laing, and Sir Frederick Madden, and that of 


“ Amadas,”’ by Weber. ‘The manuscript, which Mr. Robson 
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names, from its original possessor, the Ireland manuscripts 
appears to have been written in Lancashire, soon after the 
middle of the fifteenth century, and is very remarkable for 
the broadness and singularity of its dialect. Mr. Robson has 
added a full and very useful glossary, which adds much to 
the value of the book. We are not so well satisfied with his 
preface: we think it is longer than necessary, and that it 
contains extraneous matter ; and we do not think the editor 
has succeeded in establishing so great an antiquity for the 
composition of the poem as he supposes. ‘The text appears 
to be carefully printed. There are a few points in which we 
disapprove the manner of editing the text: we would spell 
unwise, and all such words with a2, hawe with a v, and simi- 
larly with ¢ and 7, &c.; on the other hand, we see no utility 
in accentuating some words, such as thé, ferlés, and the like. 
The accent in these cases is incorrect in itself, and it is of no 
assistance (that we can conceive) to the reader. Words end- 
ing in the French é, derived from the Latin as, atus, &c., may 
properly be accentuated as in the original French ; it helps 
the reader, and is not incorrect: thus we would print cité, 
(not cité, as Mr. Robson gives it at p. 47), plenté (not plente, 
as at p. 46), &c. We would also observe that we are not 
quite satisfied that the numerous forms in -wun-, as com- 
mawundut, powunde, &c., should not be -wnn-, as com- 
mawnndut, pownnde, &c. ‘This is a matter of some import- 
tance, as it is one of the characteristics of the dialect ; and 
we will not hazard a decided opinion. On the whole, we 
value the book very much. 


Le Roman du Saint-Graal, publié pour la premiere fois 
@apres un Manuscrit de la Bibliotheque Royale. Par 
Francisque Michel. Bordeaux, ]841. London, J. Russel 
Smith. 12mo. pp. xviij.—168. 

We confess that we are somewhat disappointed in this 
book ; we were in hopes of having a complete copy of the Ro- 
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mance of the St. Graal, and it turns out to be but a fragment, 
and one of no great importance. Moreover, philologically 
speaking, it is of no great value, for it belongs to a dialect 
and period of the French language of which there are many 
more important monuments. Still it is curious, and appears 
to be very well edited. We say appears, because we have 
not yet had the time to examine the text critically. 

All our readers are, we have no doubt, aware of the impor- 
tant place which the romance of the St. Graal] holds in the 
famous cycle of King Arthur. The fragment now published 
contains only the beginning of the old French poem, but we 
believe that it is all that is now known to remain of it, the 
coinplete poem being, it is to be feared, irrevocably lost. 
However, at a more recent period, it was turned into French 
prose, and, of the prose romance, the manuscripts are not 
only very numerous, but there are also early printed editions, 
though these latter are more rare than the manuscripts. A 
unique early English metrical version is preserved among the 
manuscripts of the library of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge. This English poem extends to 40,000 lines, and is 
perhaps too long to be published entire; but an abstract, 
with long extracts, including all the important passages, is 
very desirable, and we think it might be undertaken by the 
Camden or Percy Society. As we understand it is proposed 
to form a small library attached to the Percy Society, in 
which the transcripts not published shall be lodged for the 
use of the members, we would recommend a complete trans- 
cript from the Cambridge Manuscript, from which an ab- 
stract with extracts might be published by one of its 
members. 


Li Romans dou Chevalier au Leon. Bruchstiicke aus einer 
Vaticanischen Handschrift herausgegeben. Von Adelbert 
Keller. Tubingen, 1841. 8vo. pp. 20. 


This little pamphlet, containing the commercement and a 
few lines of the conclusion of the Romance of the Chevalier 
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au Lion, as contained in a manuscript in the library of the 
Vatican, has been printed for private distribution among the 
editor’s friends. We are informed in the preface that it is 
given as a specimen of a larger work, in which Dr. Keller will 
give the results of his researches among the libraries of Italy, — 
for materials for the history of middle age poetry. The high 
character and great learning of Dr. Keller, leads us to form 
great expectations of the importance and interest of this forth- 
coming work. Dr. Keller is already well known by his in- 
valuable edition of the early French poem of the Sept Sages, 
and it is understood that he is preparing a critical edition of 
the original Latin text of the famous Gesta Romanorum. 


Fragmenta Theotisca versionis antiquissime Evangelii S. 
Matthei et aliquot Homiliarum e membranis Monseen- 
sibus Bibliothece Palatine Vindobonensis ediderunt Ste- 
phanus Endlicher et Hoffmann Fallerslebensis. Editio 
secunda aucta et emendata curante Joann. Ferd. Mass- 
mann. Vienna, 1841. Imperial 8vo. pp. 52. 

Ammonii Alexandrini que et Tatiant dicitur Harmonia 
Evangeliorum in Linguam Latinam et inde ante annos 
mille in Francicam translata. Indicem tam antique quam 
hodierne dividendi singula Evangelia methodo accommo- 
datum addidit J. A. Schmeller. Vienna, 1841. Imperial 
8vo. pp. xiv—214. 


These are two valuable contributions to the study of early 
German literature, and have a peculiar interest as rem- 
nants of the vernacular translations of the Scriptures made 
for the converted German tribes. It is hardly necessary for 
us to say that the four names which occur on the title are 
those of four of the most distinguished scholars in Germany. 
The first book is a second edition of one published by Dr. 
Endlicher a few years ago; it contains some valuable frag- 
ments of old High German, to which is added a very full and 
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useful glossary. The second is a work still more generally 
known among scholars, having been long in print; but this 
is a better, and more critical and useful edition—it is a no- 
ble monument of the language of the subjects of Charlemagne, 
before they had exchanged it entirely for the broken Latin 
which has since been moulded down into French, 


Collection de Poésies, Romans, Chroniques, &c., publiés 
dapres @anciens manuscrits et d’apres des editions des 
rv® et xvie siécles. Square 12mo. Paris, Silvestre. Lon- 
don, Pickering. 

Since our former notice of this work, we have received five 
other parts, all yet published. They contain, respectively, a 
poem on Bigorne qui mange tous les hommes qui font le 
commandement de leurs femmes (curious from its connection 
with a poem of Lydgate, inserted in the collection of his 
poems, edited by Mr. Halliwell, for the Percy Society ;) the 
Mirouer des femmes vertueuses, containing the story of Jeanne 
d’Arc, and that of Griseldis, so popular in former days; a 
miracle play de la Marquise de la Gaudine ; the Mystery of 
the Life and History of “ Monseigneur Sainct Martin,” a very 
curious miracle play ; and Le songe de la thoison dor, written 
by Michault Taillevent. 


Revue de Bibliographie Analytique, ou Compte rendu des 
Ouvrages Scientifiques et de Haute Littérature, publiés en 
France et a letranger ; paraissant tous les mots. Par 
MM. E. Miller et Aubenas. 8vo. January, February, 
and March, 1842. Paris. London, Molini. 


We have just received together the three first numbers of 
the third year of this publication. It is almost the only re- 
view of a really serious character published in Paris, and we 
are extremely glad to learn that it is well supported. Even 
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in England we have no work of exactly the same character ; 
and we warmly recommend it to all our readers who wish to 
be regularly informed of the appearance of all works of a 
serious and standard character on the continent. Its object 
is to give, not essays and dissertations, but descriptive and 
critical notices of the character and contents of all books of 
any importance which appear in any country where the art of 
printing is practised ; and it is arrayed under the classes of 
theology, jurisprudence, sciences and arts, ancient literature, 
modern literature, oriental literature, voyages and travels, 
history and antiquities. Each number contains also a chro- 
nicle of literary and scientific matters, and a list of new pub- 
ications. The two editors, MM. Miller and Aubenas, are 
scholars well known for their learning and critical judgment. 
We are obliged, by want of time, to give a very brief notice 
of these three numbers ; but we shall return to the work from 
time to time, as we receive the successive numbers, and 
give a more particular account of their contents. 


ANCIENT ROMAN PLATE. 


The frontispiece to our present number is copied from a 
print published by Vertue, in 1736, and we are indebted to a 
correspondent for pointing out to us the following interesting 
account of the original relic, which we take from the Histori- 
cal and Descriptive View of the Ceunty of Northumberland, 
8vo., 1811.. We may refer the reader also to the Histories 
of Northumberland, and Horsley’s Britannia Romana, for 
further information. | 

*¢ A large piece of Roman plate was found in the bottom of 
an enclosure on the south side of the town, by the river Tyne, 
in March, 1785. It was found in a boggy place by a little 
girl belonging to a smith, as she was at play with two or 
three other children. The close belonged to Richard Car- 
naby. The fine raised work, and sculptures upon it, in- 
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duced the children to carry it. home to the smith’s to play 
with. The smith soon discovered it to be worth his care. 
He took it privately to Newcastle, and sold it to Mr. Cook- 
son, a goldsmith in that town; with whom it did not remain 
long before it came to the knowledge of his Grace the Duke 
of Somerset, who claimed it as lord of the manor. It is 
now in the possession of his Grace the Duke of Northumber- 
land. It weighs 148 ounces. It is in shape like a teaboard, 
twenty inches long, and fifteen broad, hollowed about an inch 
deep, with a flat brim an inch and a quarter broad, neatly 
flowered with a vine full of grapes, &c. Under the middle 
of it, was a low frame, about seven inches long, four broad, 
and one and a half deep. This was broken off by the smith. 
The following curious account of the sculptures and of the 
use of it was given in a letter to Mr. Cay, of Newcastle, by 
that learned and eminent antiquary, Roger Gale, Esq. We 
have omitted a few quotations from the classics, and such re- 
marks as were not necessarily connected with an illustration 
of the matter :— 

«<< T shall begin to describe it from the right hand to the 
left, as you look upon the face of the plate, where Apollo, 
the principal figure in the whole piece, is placed in a fanum 
or small temple, the roof of which is supported by two 
wreathed columns with flowered capitals, almost naked, hav- 
ing only a palliwm hanging down from his left shoulder over 
his back; in the same hand is his bow, which he holds up 
towards the top of the column on the same side; his right 

hand is extended downwards with a branch in it, perhaps of 
laurel, cross that pillar ; against which, almost to the middle 
of it, rises a pyramidical pile of twelve pieces, for what it 1s in- 
tended, I must confess my ignorance. 

“© ¢ Against the basis of the left hand column rests a lyre, 
whose form is truly antique; and beneath it grows a plant 
with three spreading flowers at its three extremities, de- 
signed, as I suppose, for an Heliotrope ; close by it couches 
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a griffin, with its wings elevated over its back. ‘The ancients 
had so high an opinion of the sagacity of this fictitious ani- 
mal, that they consecrated it to the God of Wisdom: Begerus 
gives us a medal of Commodus, the reverse whereof is Apollo 
in a chariot drawn by two griffins. 

“¢ « Against the right hand column of this pyramidical pile, 
sits a woman, upon a square four-footed stool, though no 
more than two of its legs are visible; she looks backward 
over her shoulder towards Apollo, and is wrapped up in a 
long garment or stola, from head to foot, and veiled. By this 
attire, and the altar which was brought from Troy, with the 
eternal fire burning upon it just by her, I take her to be 
Vesta. Her left hand is reposed upon her breast, and in her 
right, which rests upon the same thigh, she holds a little 
bundle (bound about with a ribbon) perhaps of wool. Be- 
low her lies a buck, dead, on one side, turning up his belly ; 
and behind her rises a tall pillar with a globe upon it, ibe 
bly to denote the earth, of which she was goddess. 

*“* «The next is a woman erect, her hair gathered up and 
tied with a knot behind; upon her forehead rises a Tutulus, 
and she is habited in a stola from her shoulders to the 
ground: her right arm is wrapped up cross her breast in her 
garb, only the hand appearing out of it; in her left she holds 
a spear, the shaft twisted, the iron of it something obtuse. 
This seems to be the only human figure in the company; but 
a very learned gentleman of my acquaintance thinks it may 
be designed for Juno, who is often thus accoutered with a 
spear; if so, it must be the effigies of Juno curtis, or Juno 
hastata. But as there is no peacock, nor any attribute of her 
divinity attending her, and her appearance no ways majestic, 
I cannot be entirely of his opinion, especially as she seems by 
her posture and attitude to be a follower and attendant of 
the next figure, which is plainly, “ Pallas— Galea effulgens 


et Gorgone saeva,” the head of that monster, as usual, being 
fixed upon her breast. In her left hand she holds a sharp-_ 
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_ pointed spear, her right is extended towards Diana, with 

whom she seems engaged in a very earnest discourse, to 
which also that goddess seems very attentive: she is the last 
figure in the group, though called a man in all the accounts I 
have seen of this table, and represented here as the Diane 
venatrix by the coif and feminine dress of her head, tucked 
up with a knot behind like the hair of the third figure, as well 
as by the bow in her left and arrow in her right hand. Her 
short tunica, which reaches down little more than to the 
middle of her thighs, and her buskins, that come up no higher 
than the calf of her legs, has occasioned this mistake of her 
Sex. 

“< ¢ Between the two figures of Pallas and Diana rises a tall 
slender tree, with a crooked waving stem, the branches of 
which are displayed almost over two-thirds of the top of the 
plate. On the main branch is perched an eagle, with one 
wing expanded, as if going to take a flight: this is of raised 
solid work, like the rest of the figures, but there are several 
small birds sitting among the boughs, that are only punched, 
or cut in with a tool, as are also several festoons hanging 
down from the tree, and many other little shrubs and flowers 
interspersed all over the area of the table. The great bird 
sitting directly over the head of Pallas, made me conclude at 
first that it was her owl, till I had seen the original, which 
convinced me that it can be designed for nothing but an 
eagle. | 

** * Under this tree stands an altar, and so close to Diana, 
that she holds her left hand and bow over. It is but little, 
and has nothing upon it except a small globular body, per- 
haps a mass of the libamina, ex farre, melle, et oleo. 

“¢] should have told you, that below the feet of Pallas 
grows a plant, which seems to bear two ears of corn upon the 
same stalk, but cannot say what it is, or how it belongs to 
her. Beneath the tree and the little altar, stands a thin- 
gutted dog, like a greyhound, his nose turned up in a howl- 
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ing or barking posture, as often exhibited with this goddess 
on medals, and in other representations of her. Under her, 
in the very corner of the plate, rises a rock, upon which she 
sets her left foot, and against the side of it lies an urn with 
the mouth downwards, discharging a plentiful stream of 
water. The whole table is encompassed with a border, raised 
near an inch high, and ornamented with a creeping vine, 
whose grapes and leaves are in relievo, but the stalk only 
tooled. 

**¢The work of this curious piece is neither of the best 
nor worst of times: the figure of Vesta, particularly, is ex- 
tremely well executed, the posture free, the drapery soft and 
easy, and what is very remarkable, the zmstita or border, an 
ornament of the stola, appropriated to the Roman ladies of 
quality. 

hid | cannot, nor has any body else who has seen it, discover 
that the plan has any relation to any story in the heathen 
mythology, but seems only an assemblage of the deities it 
represents : this may be some argument of its antiquity ; for 
had a modern workman had the designing of it, he would in 
all probability have taken some known piece of history for his 
subject; to which I may add, all the symbols are genuine, 
and truly adapted to their owners.’ ” , 


METRICAL HISTORY OF THE FAMILIES OF 
BOYLE AND NOEL. | 
[We are indebted to the kindness of Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart., 
for permission to copy the following from a MS. of the reign of 
Queen Anne, preserved in his valuable and extensive collection at 
Middle Hill, Worcestershire. | 
A poetical and genealogical account of the two antient and — 
noble familys of Burlington and Gainsborough : most humbly _ 
presented to the Right Honourable Richard Earl of Bur- 
lington, &c. 
The first that layd the noble Boyles foundation, 
And help’d to raise their honour in this nation, 


THE FAMILIES OF BOYLE AND NOEL. 


Was Richard son of Roger Boyle esquire, 

At Hertford they will still his fame admire ; 
He liv’d in Queen Elizabeth's blest days, 

In sixteen hundred twenty nine, did raise 

An Alabaster monument rayld round 

With iron spikes; at Preston ’t may be found ; 
This for-his parents that were dead was done 
And yet this Richard was but second son 

Fee was bred up at Bennet College. There 
Hee to his studdy often did repaire ; 

Thence went to the Middle Temple for a while 
But fortune at that time refus’d to smile ; 

His patrimony was too short wee find, 

It did not suit with his heroick mind. 

He to the Lord Cheif Baron Mannwood went, 
And in his service some small time he spent, 
But quitted that and went to th’ Irish shore, 

In fifteen hundred eighty was wafted ore ; 

He went to Limmerick, gott a fortune there, 
Mrs. John Apsley then fell to his share : 

In ninety-nine, his virtuous lady dyed, 

A dead-born son bereav’d him of his bride : 
When God had blest him thus far in this life, 
In giveing him a rich and virtuous wife, 

His greatness then was envy’d, some complain’d 


To th’ Queen that he the Popish cause maintain’d ; 


Friends told him this, and he resolv’d to goe 
To let the Queen know that it was not so: 
Munster rebellion hinder’d his intent, 

For that broke out e’er he to England went ; 
His lands were wasted, and his fortunes lost, 
And yet with much adoe the sea he crost. 

To th’ Earl of Essex he was recommended, 
Who then Lieutenant General was intended 5 
Sir Harry Wallop, fearing’s own disgrace, 
If hee should goe to settle in that place, 
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(For he unjustly had inform’d the Queen 
That hee in Ireland had a Papist been,) 
Sent fresh complaints : then he was prisoner made, 
When Essex went, he in the gate-house stay’d, 
False accusations ’gainst him being layd + 
After appearance to his enemys charge, 
He clear’d himself, and then was set at large : 
The Queen saw plainly the design of this, 
And gave him then her royal hand to kiss + 
And order’d that at court he should attend, 
And thus God rais’d him up a royal friend. 

He was sworn clerk of Munster Council then, 
Above the reach of all malicious men. 
He was made justice of the Quorum there, 
Through that whole provence he that honour bare : 
He had not long within that kingdom been, 
Before he came to his most gracious Queen 
With newes the rebels all were put to flight ; 
He was a wellcome courier in her sight 3 
He purchas’d all fam’d Rawleigh’s Irish lands, 
And had possession of them in his hands 3 
On the Lord President’s recommendation, 
He marry’d Cath’rine in the Irish nation, 
Daughter to fam’d Sir Robert Fenton Knight, 
Whose honour in those days shin’d very bright : 
And he was knighted on his marriage day 
By Gary, deputy ; as Heraulds say ; 
In sixteen hundred twenty, John, his brother, 
Bishop of Cork, and Clyne, and Ross, another, 
Then dyed near Cork. Those bishoricks he’d gain’d ; 
Those for his kinsman, Richard, hee obtain’d : 
He by King James was Privy Councillor made, 
Nor did his honour here begin to fade, 
No, ten years after of the king’s accord, 
tt was his pleasure to make him a Lord— 
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Baron of Youghal; and in four years more, 
Viscount Dungarvon on the Irish shore ; 

And Earl of Cork, which had no earl before : 
He, and Lord Loftus, had the sole command 

Of the whole kingdom lodged in their hand ; 

In sixteen hundred thirty one, it’s said 

He was Lord Treasurer of that kingdom made. 
B’s second wife he fifteen chilldren gott, 

Seven sons, eight daughters, were his happy lott : 
Four of the seven sons were lords created, 
Richard in’s father’s honour was instated. 

For when he mounted to his starry throne 
Richard was after Earl of Burlington : 

Geoffrey, an infant, dyed ; God took him soon 
From this world’s honour to a heavenly crown ; 
Lewis was Viscount Kinelmeaky made, 

And Roger made an Ear] it is said, 

Yes, Earl of Orrery, that Lord of Fame, 

Whose Parthenissa dos his parts proclaime ; 
Francis Lord Shannon was; Robert, the glory 
Of all the Boyles, as some give out the story : 
His parts, and worth, learning and goodness such, 
The learnedst man cannot commend too much. 
Richard, first Earl of Burlington, was known 

To be most truly loyal to the throne ; 

King Charles the first from him had great supplyes, 
That and his marriage made his honour rise: 

He gave Elizabeth his heart and hand, 

Daughter to the then Earl of Cumberland ; 

King Charles made him then an English peer, 
His tytle Clifford, whose fame fill’d each ear: 

I’ th’ sixteenth year i’ th’ reign of Charles the Second, 
This Lord among the English earls was reckon’d ; 
He and his lady had seven children given, 

A blessed favour which was sent from heaven ; 
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In the Dutch warrs was Richard killd at sea, 

A bullet takes the noblest blood away. 

Frances was match’d to Colonel Courtney: then 
To the Lord Roscommon, one of the learnedst men ; 
Cath’rine was in her childhood call’d to rest, 

To be with pious Boyles for ever blest ; 

Elizabeth to th’ Earl of Thanet marry’d, 

Who allways marks of worth and virtue carry’d ; ~ 
Ann marry’d Edward, th’ Earl of Sandwich father, 
So far I from the herauld’s office gather ; 

And Henrietta she became the bride 

Of th’ Earl of Rochester, whose name is Hyde: 
Then Charles his eldest son was snatch’d away 
Before his father went to th’ house of clay ; 

A noble virtuous lady he did gett, 

Jane, daughter to the Duke of Somerset ; 

Four sons, six daughters, he by her obtain’d, 

A noble charactar he still maintain’d : 

Richard —he, when his father liveing was, 

Did from this life to endless glory pass : 

And Charles, who to the Earldom was heire, 

His heart was generous beyond compare : 

Henery, who now is Secretary of State, 

At whose right hand many rich blessings waite 5 
William and Frances, dyed when young I find; 
Elizabeth to Barrimore proved kind, 

She was a comfort to him dureing life, 

A courteous lady and a virtuous wife ; 

Jane the third daughter, she dyed young likewise ; 
Mary was precious in great Douglas eyes, : 
Queensbury was her lott, her well-loved prize: 
Lord Shelburn Arabella gain’d for wife, 

She was a lady of a virtuous life ; | 
Another Frances was but young when death 3 
Was sent to fetch away her noble breath ; ‘a 
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The noble Charles who from earth is gone 

To take possession of a glorious throne, 

Who was the late fam’d Earl of Burlington, 
He match’d an heiress of great worth and fame, 
And Juliana Noel was her name ;_ 

Her father was Lord Viscount Campden’s Son, 
Long have their name a race of honour run ; 
Richard succeeds his father Charles now ; 

His tytles now surround his young son’s brow; 
His eldest sister Mary went to rest _ 

When she was young, to be for ever blest : 
Four lady sisters live in Anna’s reign, 
Elizabeth, Juliana, and Jane, 

And Henrietta : May their lives on Earth 
Create their comfort, and their mother’s mirth ; 


May they inlarge their honour, wealth and peace, 


Many years after all our warrs shall cease. 


This is Boyle’s arms, My Lord, by Herauld’s rules, 


Party per bend crenelle. Argent, gules. 
The Noel’s as follow. 


Or, fretty gules, a canton ermine, show 
The honour which heraulds to Noels owe. 


My Lord, 
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Here follows the account of that very antient family 


Noels, their fame did first begin to gaine 
Many years since in Henry th’ second’s reign : 
Robert the Son of Nowell, first might claime 
A noble character due to his name. 


of the Earl of Gainsborough, from which renowned stock your 
Lordshipp’s most virtuous, right honourable, and very cha- 
ritable mother descended: for whom (as in duty many ways 
bound) I pray that her Ladyshipp may live to see all her chill- 
dren most happyly marryed, before she goes to visit her dear- 
loved lord in eternal glory. 
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He founded Ranton Monastery we find, 

Near Ellenhall, such was his noble mind : 

Thomas his son whose daughter was co-heire, 

Her name was Alice; she brought the greatest share 
To Harcourt in those days of that estate 

Which buoy’d him up above the reach of fate: 
Philip, a younger son of the male lyne, 

Continued in those parts, they were so fine, 

From whom Sir Andrew then,of Dalby came, 

To add more honour to the Noel’s name : 

When Queen Elizabeth had her good reign, 

Another Noel did more honour gain : 

Edward Sir Andrew’s son, who liv’d at Brook, 

As we may find within the herauld’s book, 

He was made baronet in King James’ days, 

When first the king did that new honour raise ; 

True he sold Dalby, his most pleasant seat, 

But still his wealth was eminently great ; 

And now his honour and his parts appears, 

For when King’ James had reign’d near 14 years, 
(But little sign that his estate was gone) 

He was then made Baron of Ridlington ; 

He marry’d Juliana the co-heir 

To fam’d Sir Baptist Hicks: that happy pair 

Did Viscount Campden’s noble tytles share : 

Sir Baptist, Baron, and a Viscount made, 

That honour on Sir Andrew then was layd ; q 
He left two sons, Baptist, and Henry nam’d, . 
And two fair daughters, for much goodness fam’d : . 
He dyed in sixteen hundred fourty three, | 
And left Elizabeth and Penelope : 

Baptist, his son, succeeded him wee find, 

Lady Ann Fielding found him very kind : 

By her he had three sons, all infants dyed, 

And then he match’d.a countess for his bride, 
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Widdow of Edward, Earl of Bath : a son 

To increase their first year’s happiness begun ; 

But soon his mother’s and his glass was run: 
Thirdly he match’d Lord Wotton’s daughter Esther, 
Heav’n with two sons and with four daughters blest her, 
Mary unto the late Northampton marry’d, 

Esther a little time in this world tarry’d. 

Juliana match’d with the Lord Allington, 

She to her much desired rest is gone: 

Elizabeth was th’ Earl of Berkeley’s wife, 

Who likewise has exchang’d this mortal life : 

His fourth wife was Elizabeth by name, 

Daughter to th’ Earl of Lindsay of great fame ; 
She bare four sons, three daughters, as I find ; 
But few of them wee see are left behind : 

Edward his eldest son heir’d his estate, 

More honour on that noble Lord did waite : 

In sixteen hundred eighty two, with state 

The King did him Earl of Gainsborough create. 
By’s first wife Rachel he five children had, 

Young Wriothesely Baptist often made him glad. 
He match’d with Catherine, daughter to Lord Brook, 
And had 2 daughters ere he earth forsook : 

Lady Elizabeth was match’d, I think, 

To the Lord Woodstock, son to great Bentinck : 
The Duke of Beaufort Lady Rachel marry’d, 

But she too short a time in this world tarry’d : 

The Duke of Buckingham marry’d their mother, 

I wish they had been happy in a brother. 

This Wriotheseley Baptist dy’d without heirs male, 
But Baptist by his fourth wife did not faile : 

He was Lord Viscount Campden’s son I find, 

Of a sweet temper and a noble mind. 

The late kind earl of Gainsborough was his heire ; 
He left three chilldren, virtuous and fair ; 
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Baptist his son match’d th’ Duke of Rutland’s child, 
On him the Gods above with kindness smild, 

For he another Baptist did begett, 

Long may he wear his noble coronet ! 


FINIS. 
* 


By y. Lordshipp’s most dutyfull Servant, 
Abcdefghijkmnopqrstuvwxyz.* 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


April 7.—Mr. Gurney, V.P., in the chair. 

Mr. Charles, through Mr. C. R. Smith, communicated an account 
of various discoveries of Roman remains in the vicinity of Maidstone. 
The most important of these was made on the summit of the hill op- 
posite Kit’s Cot House, and establishes the fact, that on this elevated 
position the Romans, or Roman Britons of the adjacent parts, for an 
extended period, made use of the site as a place of interment for their 
dead. The usual indications of funereal deposits were found, such 
as fibule, bone-pins, fragments of urns, and coins, ranging from 
Claudius to Gratian. Mr. Charles considered that a speculum may 


have stood on the spot to communicate with others on remote hills ; 


but, in the absence of foundations of buildings, it is more probable 
that the remains discovered are of a sepulchral character. Many of 
the coins, apart from the interest they possess, from connection with 
the locality, are of themselves valuable: such as some of the Bri- 
tannia type of Antoninus Pius and Hadrian, a denarius of Diadume- 
nianus, and one of Clodius Albinus. The writer observed, that 
from the almost total want of evidence of Roman remains at Maid- 


stone itself, he considered that town had no claims to a Roman — 


origin. 

April 14.—Mr. Gurney in the chair. 

The Bishop of Worcester exhibited a fine specimen of a bronze, or 
bell-metal spear-head, found in the alluvial soil, in a fen near the 
Car Dyke. 


* The alphabet without the letter L, an enigma of the name of | 


Noel. 
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Dr. Bromet exhibited rubbings from some engraved flag-stones in 
the cathedral of Saint Omer. The bas-reliefs appear to be of the 
thirteenth century : one of an equestrian figure, bearing a shield, and 
wearing a chaplet, is a votive offering of a member of the family of 
Wasselin. The writer also communicated a paper, descriptive of the 
costume of the figure as compared with English works of the same 
date, and giving incidental allusions to the early history and suc- 
cession of armorial bearings, and to the Zodiacal figures of various 
countries and eras. 

Mr. J. Gage Rokewood, Director 8.A., laid before the society 
casts of sculptures, in alto relievo, from Kilpeck church, in Here- 
fordshire, accompanied with a descriptive paper. 

Two of the figures are of ecclesiastics, holding crosses over the right 
shoulder, and in the left hand books. The other effigies are of war- 
riors or knights wearing the Phrygian cap, and habited in a kind of 
chain or ribbed armour on the arms and body, the legs being en- 
veloped in the trowser ; over the right shoulder they carry what may 
perhaps be a sword or a sceptre. 

« Saturday, April 23 (St. George’s Day). Anniversary Meeting: 
Hudson Gurney, Esgq,, in the chair. The following gentlemen were 
elected on the new Council. The new members’ names are in Italics. 
The Earl of Aberdeen, President. Hudson Gurney, Esq., V.P. . 


T. Amyot, Esq., Treasurer. Henry Hallam, Esq., V.P. 

John Bidwell, Esq. James Orchard Halliwell, Esq. 

Lord Braybrooke. Wm. R. Hamilton, Esq., V.P. 

John Bruce, Esq. Philip Hardwick, Esq. 

William Burge, Esq. Henry Gally Knight, Esq. 

The Bishop of Carlisle. Viscount Mahon, V.P. 

Nicholas Carlisle, Esq., K.H., John Herman Merivale, Esq. 
Secretary. John Gage Rokewode, Esq., 

Charles Locke Eastlake, Esq. Director. 

Sir Henry Ellis, Knt., K.H., Albert Way, Esq. 

Secretary. William A. A. White, Esq. 


SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY. 


This society held its first anniversary meeting on Tuesday, April 
26,which was numerously attended. A very satisfactory account of 
its proceedings and prospects was given in the Report of the Council, 
but it was too late in the month to allow of our giving a detailed ac- 
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count. The following members were elected for the Council of the 
second year. The names of the new members are in Italics. 


President. . Cunningham, P., Esq., Treasurer. 

The Marquess of Normanby. Dyce, Rev. Alexander. 
Vice-Presidents. Field, Barron, Esq. 

Lord Braybrooke, F.S.A. Hallam, Henry, Esq., F.R.S., 
Lord Francis Egerton, M.P. V.P.S.A. 
The Earl of Glengall. Halliwell, J. O., Esq., F.RS., 
Lord Leigh. M.R.I.A. : 
The Earl of Powis. Harness, Rev. William. 
Lord Howe. Macready, William C., Esq. 


Milman, Rev. Henry Hart. 
Amyot, T., Esq., F.R.S., Treas. Ovenford, J., sq. 


S.A. Pettigrew, T. J., Esq., F.R.S., 
Ayrton, W. Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A. HS sae 
Botfield, Beriah, Esq., M.P. Planché, J. R., Hsq., F.S.A. 
Bruce, John, Esq., F.S.A. Tomlins, F. G., Esq., Secretary. 
Collier, J. Payne, Esq., F.S.A., Watson, Sir Frederick. 

Director. . Wright, Thomas, Esq., M.A., 
Craik, George L., Esq. F.S.A. 

Corresponvence, 


To the Editor of the Archeologist. 

Sir, 

In my former communication, which appeared in the fifth 
number of your journal, I alluded to the great defect which cha- 
racterizes modern inquiries into the early history of Britain, in cir- 
cumscribing them within the limits of particular known periods, 
and overlooking the original sources of civilization. 

However involved in obscurity the early antiquities of Europe 
may be thought, there are facts and circumstances which carry us 
beyond the commencement of the historic era, and enable us to 
dispel, in some. degree, the Cimmerian gloom which envelops the 
whole in the eyes of the historian. The monuments of ‘Etruria are 
of this description, which unfold the outlines of a period of art and 
science, to, which, in point of time, the Amphictyonic league of 
Greece, and the foundation of Rome, are events of modern date. 
Language, civil and religious institutions, and nomenclature are 
available resources, by means of which the progress of investigation 
into the primeval state of society may be rendered practicable, and 
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some light thrown upon subjects of speculation, hitherto deemed 
beyond the reach of antiquarian research. In tracing the antiquities 
‘of Rome to their origin, we come to the conclusion, that all her 
earliest institutions, whether of civil government or of religious 
observances, are merged in the discipline and customs of Etruria ; 
and the question naturally presents itself, Who were the Etruscans ; 
what was the language which they spoke; and what link connected 
them with other European nations of antiquity ? 

Instead of placing implicit reliance on the Greek hypothesis, which 
would claim them by right of a supposed colonization, we may, by 
the aid of etymology, determine their connexion with the aboriginal 
inhabitants of Gaul, Germany, and Britain. 

From the few gleams of historic light which discovers the Pelasgic 
period in Greece, it would appear that the earliest tribes found in 
occupation of the soil were indigenous, and formed a distinct race 
from those of subsequent ages; and yet among these we can dis- 
cover the origin of the social system in the neighbourhood of Athens, 
for in the Caucones, who also appear under the same appellation in 
various parts of Europe, we recognize a tribe, who laid the founda- 
tion of a code of religion and morality by the institution of the 
Eleusinian Mysteries; while to the Hyantes, another Pelasgic tribe 
inhabiting, according to Pausanias, the neighbourhood of Parnassus, 
may be ascribed the erection of the oracular altars, and planting the 
sacred groves at Delphi and Dodona. 

By an analysis of the names of these various tribes,.and by a com- 
parison of their systems of divine worship, we are furnished with 
the means of approximating to that state of primeval society, when 
a uniformity of religious sentiment appears to have pervaded it, and 
when names were first imposed on mountains, rivers, lakes, and dis- 
tricts, not in an arbitrary manner, but descriptive of their principal 
features and localities, and unanimously adopted by the whole com- 
munity. The language then in use, it may be presumed, would also 
supply the proper medium of inquiry into the terms first applied to 
implements of agriculture, modes of building houses, and cultivating 
land, various kinds of produce, and details in the domestic economy 
suited to the age, as well as the terms given to various instruments 
in the infancy of science. Whatever language, therefore, offers the 
most obvious and natural means of analysis, when applied to such 
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an investigation, takes precedence of all others in point of antiquity, 
and of early and general diffusion. : 

To any one who takes but a cursory view of the early stages of 
European civilization, it will readily occur, that the Celtic, if any, 
would be the most likely to satisty the conditions of such an in- 
quiry, inasmuch as we are informed by Polybius and others, that 
this nation was considered, in early times, as the most populous in 
the known world, and actively engaged, from time immemorial, in 
agricultural, pastoral, and other pursuits. If the Celtic, therefore, 
will be found to contain within itself those elements, which enter 
into the composition of a very considerable portion of the terms ap- 
plied in various parts of Europe to natural objects, striking localities, 
and works of art, it may with reason be adopted as a key to unlock 
those treasures of knowledge which the antiquary is in search of. 

Assuming the Celtic to be the parent of most European dialects, 
and this nation as the fountain head, from whence those institutions 
have originally proceeded, which we find developed in the early 
history of Europe, whether of a civil or religious character, it may 
be interesting to consider how far this assumption can be main- 
tained, with reference to the antiquities, not only of western Europe, © 
but also of Italy and Greece. 

In hopes that the prosecution of this subject may not be deemed 
incompatible with the objects in view in the publication of the 
« Archeologist,” particularly as the structure of the English lan- 
guage wil! be noticed in the course of the inquiry, I shall reservea 
‘more detailed account for a future number. 


LLYFINIENSIS. 


TP avteties. 


Ancient Cross.—On a recent removal of some pavement in Rol- — 


vendon church, Kent, there was discovered a slab of. stone with a q 


curious ornamental cross raised upon it in relief. It is about seven — 
feet in length, and being broader at top than at the bottom, is sup- 
posed to have formed, at one time, the lid of a coffin. — From our q 
Correspondent H. E. S. E. . ; 

Bibliography.— We understand that a new and very much enlarged ¥ . 


edition of Brunet’s Manuel de Libraire is now in the press at Paris. — 
ote 
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“Reviews of recent Antiquarian Works. 


Fa Armeria Real, ou. Collection des Principales Pieces de 
_ la Galerie d’ Armes Anciennes de Madrid. Designs by 
_ M. Gaspard Sensi. Text by M. Achille Jubinal. Paris, 
1840-41. London, Pickering. 2 vols. large folio, with 81 
plates. } | | 


This fine work ought to be in the library of every artist 
and collector. In no object did the artists of the middle ages 
employ so much labour, and exhibit so much skill, as in the 
manufacture of beautifully ornamented armour, of which 
Spain was, par excellence, the workshop. Arms of Toledo 
were proverbial. It is not, therefore, to be wondered at if 
there be no collection in Europe that may vie in interest with 
the splendid museum of Madrid, the chief ornaments of which 
it has been the object of M. Jubinal to collect and describe in 
the work before us. It is a sufficient warrant for the excel- 
lence of the work to mention the name of its author, who is 
well known as one of the most judicious and assiduous of the 
French antiquarians. Most of the warlike implements re- 
presented in these volumes have belonged to the greatest of 
the Spanish monarchs or heroes; some of them may be 
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traced almost to the fabulous ages of the Spanish annals, and 
are connected with the names of the heroes of the earliest 
Spanish ballads — the Cid, Roland, and even of the Arabian 
conquerors of the peninsula; and thus the book forms a 
beautiful and interesting illustration of the history of former 
days. 

In a condensed but instructive sketch of the history of 
armour, at the conclusion of the second volume, M. Jubinal 
has traced it downwards from the times of the Homeric 
heroes, so similar in many respects to those of the barbarians 
who, after the fall of the Roman empire, invaded and occu- 
‘pied its provinces. He then gives a brief sketch of that of 
the Gauls, the Franks, the Saxons, and Danes. He next 
traces the history of Spanish armour, beginning with that of 
the uncivilized tribes who occupied the peninsula in the days 
of Strabo. Florus called Spain seminarium belli. Under 
the Goths the armour of the soldiers remained nearly the 
same as under the Romans and Carthagenians, except that 
we perceive, by some details of the old historians, that they 
improved the military organization — that great people had 
a kind of standing army. Under the duke who commanded 
a province, and under the counts who obeyed him, there 
was always the tinfath, or millenarius, who conducted a 
thousand men, under whom again was the guingentarius, 
then the centenarius, and, lastly, the decanus. All this or- 
ganization remained active in the midst of peace, and the 
Goths had thus in a manner a regular army, which might be 
brought together at the first signal. In case of war there 
were, to hasten the levies, compulsores exercitus, or anno- 
narit. Under the Arabs there was scarcely any thing like 
military organization ; but we know that the warriors were 
armed with the straight, short sword, almost as broad as that 
of the Romans; they had also the javelin and the club, which 
they afterwards threw aside to adopt the long lance, the 
shield, and the cuirass of the Christians. ‘They wore on 
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their heads the turban, which at once defended them from 
the blows of the enemy and from the heat of the sun, or even, 
sometimes, the Indian cap. Their saddle was high, richly 
adorned, garnished with fringes and silks, and furnished with 
broad stirrups. They fought without order, and plunder was 
their only pay : to use the expression of M. Jubinal, “ it was a 
storm which broke upon the enemy.” During the period of 
the Arabian invasion, the Spaniards followed, in their arms 
and costumes, the march of the other nations of Europe. At 
first, covered with the coat of mail and the Norman casque, 
they had changed this costume for the armour of wrought 
iron and the helmet of chivalry; but their frequent commu- 
nications with the Moorish warriors influenced the style and 
ornaments of their arms during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. After the expulsion of the Moors from Granada, 
the Moorish style went out of fashion, and the Spanish artists 
returned to the simplicity and severity which had been the 
characteristics of their forefathers in the earlier ages. . They 
soon, however, quitted this; and Charles V. and his succes- 
sors introduced into Spain the styles of Italy and Flanders, 
After the time of Charles V., Spanish art, with the empire 
itself, diminished in grandeur and majesty. Still the fabrica- 
tion of arms continued to be honoured and cultivated in Spain, 
and has possessed its celebrated artists up to the last century. 
M. Jubinal has given a valuable table of the marks of the 
Spanish armourers, by which their works may be recog- 
nized. | 

M. Jubinal has given a clear and well arranged account of 
the different characteristics of the various ages of Spanish 
arms. It must not be forgotten that princes and nobles, in 
all parts of Europe, obtained their richest armour from Spain, 
which increases the general importance of this work. The 
plates represent the choisest specimens of every age, and the 
descriptive letter-press gives an interesting account of their 
history and construction. It is very difficult for us to give a 
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correct idea of such a work, the beauty of which consists in 
the splendour of its plates. The text also is illustrated with 
numerous engravings on wood. . We present, as a slight at- 
tempt at illustration, a diminished copy of a suit of Chinese 
or Japanese armour, of which M. Jubinal gives the follow- 
ing account. It forms the thirteenth plate:in the second 
volume. 


«‘ During the reign of Philip II., Spain, whose commerce had 
made great advances, had frequent relations with the most distant 
countries. It was then that the emperor of China and the king of 
Japan, as we learn from the Catalogue of Don Abadia, sent to the 
master of the Peninsula three very singular suits of armour, accom- 
panied with three swords, and with two wooden lances, of which 
the blade or point was composed of stones rubbed to an edge. Of 
the three suits of armour we give two: in the first place, that which 
is represented in our plate 13, and, next, that which forms our plate 
23. As to the swords and lances, they are no longer to be found in 
the Armeria Real. 

‘‘ The kind of cap, which occupies the place of the casque in our 
armour, is of iron. The mask is composed of the same metal, var- 
nished with black; the epaulets, placed on each side of the body 
like wings, and which protect a great part of the arms, are a sort of 
horizontal tablets of iron, covered on the upper part with little plates 
placed one upon another; silk threads of different colours, by means 
of holes at the top of these small plates, descend perpendicu- 
larly, and join the upper ones with the lower ones. At the upper 
part of the arms there is a kind of coloured stuff, which is immedi- 
ately followed by a fragment of mail, composed of small rings of 
iron, interlaced with others of brass, so as to cross each other; the 
poignets are covered in the same manner. The arm and hand are 
composed of leaves of beat iron, covered with painting and gildings 
representing lions, roses, and other ornaments of the same kind. 

“* The shoes, which are represented on our plate above the armour, 
are made of a white stuff, covered with a kind of network of black 
hair; they are bordered with white and black ribbon, and have two 
soles, one of felt, the other of common leather.” 
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English Surnames. Essays on family Nomenclature, His- 
torical, Ktymological, and Humorous: with Chapters of 
Rebuses and Canting Arms, the Roll of Battle Abbey, a 
list of Latinized Surnames, &c., &c. By Mark Antony 
Lower. London, J. Russell Smith. 1842. 12mo., pp. 240. 


An instructive and amusing volume, which ought to be 
popular. Perhaps no subject is more curious than the his- 
tory of proper names. How few persons are there who have 
not, on one occasion or other, been struck with the singular 
names which have fallen under their own observation, and 
who have not sought for information -as to their origin ? 
Yet we know of no work of any value, much more a popular 
work, which treats on this subject. Mr. Lower has written 
a very good and well-arranged book, which we can with 
confidence recommend to our readers, although it is not 
out a few errors in the detail. 

Mr. Lower calls his book Essays, a term which it appears 
we are to consider as synonymous with chapters, and, as 
such, for convenience sake, we will call them. In the first, 
or introductory chapter, he treats of surnames in general at 
various periods, and in various countries. We would ob- 
Serve, as we puss rapidly over this chapter, that we think his 
distinction between surnames and sirnames, or sirenames, is 
nothing more than a pun: we know of but two kinds of 
names ; one is the name of the individual, given him at his 
birth, or at his baptism; the other is his sername, or additional 
name, given to distinguish the individual from others of the 
same name, whether it be taken from the name of his father, 
or from the name of the place where he dwelt, or from some 
personal characteristic, &c. In Chapter II., in which Mr. 
Lower comes to the more particular subject of English sur- 
names, we would observe that the word wolf, in Anglo-Saxon 
names, has no reference to the catching or killing of wolves, 
any more than Aippoin Greek names signifies that the indivi- 
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duals who bore them were given to catching or killing 
horses. Many of the Anglo-Saxon derivations taken from 
Camden, are quite wrong: d/dred does not mean “ all-re- 
verend fear,” but old counsel, or old in counsel. The third 
chapter, or essay, is given to the examination of that very 
interesting class, /ocal surnames, and concludes with a long 
vocabulary of those which are derived from the nature, rather 
than from the name of the place, such as wood, rivers, hall, 
forest, &c. We give asa specimen the article crouch, and 
in doing so, take the liberty of transferring to our pages one. 
of the numerous wood-cuts with which this book is illus- 
trated. 


‘‘ Crouch, across (from 
the Latin crur). That 
all cross-roads formerly 
had a cross of wood or 
stone erected near the in- 
tersection, is pretty clear 
from the names still re- 
tained, as John’s Cross, 
Mark Cross, Stone Cross, 
High Cross, New Cross, 
Wych Cross, (perhaps so 
named in honour of St. 
Richard de la Wych, 
Bishop of Chichester). 
All these, and many 


others, occur in Sussex. 
At Seaford such a spot 
bears the name of ‘ the 
Crouch.’ We find also — 
HighCrouch,Fair Crouch, 

solani Crow Crouch, &c., &c. 
Crouched, or Crutched Friars, were an order of religion who wore a 
cross upon their robes. The name crutch, applied to the supports 
used by cripples, is evidently from the same root. A person dwell- 
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ing near some way-side cross, would feel proud of such an appella- 
tive as John atte Crouch, a form in which the name frequently 
occurs.” 


The fourth chapter treats of names derived from occupa- 
tions and pursuits; the fifth, of names derived from digni- 
ties, civil and ecclesiastical, and from offices; the sixth, of 
surnames derived from personal and mental qualities; the 
seventh, of surnames derived from Christian names; the 
eighth, of surnames from natural objects, from: signs of 
houses, &c., &c.; the ninth, of surnames from the social re- 
lations, periods of age, time, &c. The two next chapters are 
chiefly devoted to the miscellaneous class of “< oddities.” 
Chapter XII. is devoted to names derived from virtues and 
other abstract ideas ; Chapter XIII., to foreign names natu- 
ralized in England; Chapter XIV., to changed surnames ; 
and Chapter XV., to historical surnames. These are followed 
by “ A Chapter of Rebuses,’’ and ‘“ A Chapter of Canting 
Arms.” These two chapters are extremely amusing, and, 
like the rest of the book, are embellished with wood-cuts, and 
enlivened with anecdotes and stories. We give a specimen 
of the chapter on rebuses, and conclude with a hearty recom- 
mendation of the book to our readers. 


«‘ Rebuses are occasionally of great use in determining the dates 
and founders of buildings. Thus the 
parsonage-house at Great Snoring, in 
Norfolk, is only known to have been 
built by one of the family of SHELTON, 
by the device upon it representing a 
shell upon a tuz. 

Many of the seals of ancient cor- 


porations exhibit rebuses on the names 
of the towns, as that of Camelford, a 
camel; Gateshead, an ancient gate; Kingston-upon-Hull, a king be- 


tween two lions rampant and another couchant; Hertford, a hart 
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statant in a ford; Maidenhead, a maiden’s head; Lancaster (an- 
ciently Lun-ceastre), a lion couchant before a castle, &c. 
«‘ Sometimes rebuses oceur as signs of inns, as at the antique 
little village of Warbleton, co. Sussex, where the device is a battle- 
axe, or war-bill, thrust into the bung-hole of a tun of foaming ale. — 
*‘ Quaint was the conceit of Robert LANGTON, who gave new win- 
dows to Queen’s College, Oxford, (where he received his education) 
and placed in each of them the letters TON, drawn out to a most ex- 
traordinary length, or’ rather breadth, for Lang- (that is, Long-) 


ton; thus: 


«*« You may imagine,’ says Master Camden, ‘ that Francis Corn- 
field did scratch his elbow when he had sweetly inuented, to signifie 


* 


his name, Saint Francis, with his Frierly kowle in a corne-field ! 

«A hare upon a BOTTLE, for HAREBOTTLE, forms one of the 
best of these speechless puns. <A mag-pie upon a goat, for PIGOT, 
is very tolerable. Asfor a hare in asheaf of rye standing in-the sun, 
for HARRISON, it is barely passable, but a chest surmounted with a 
star, for CHESTER, is the ne plus ultra of wretched punning. 

“« Lionel Ducket gave as his rebus a Lion, with an L upon his 
head, “whereas,’ says Camden, ‘ it should have been in his taile.’— 
‘If the Lyon had beene eating a ducke, it had beene a rare deuice 
worth a duckat, or a ducke-egge !’ 

«The rebus of Ralph HoGe, or HoGGE, (who in conjunction with 
Peter Baud, a Frenchman, was the first person who cast iron 
ordnance in England — at the village of Buxted, in Sussex) was a 
hog. On the front of his residence at that place, this device remains 
carved on stone, with the date 1591; from which circumstance the 
dwelling is called the ‘ Hog-house.’ The rebus of one MEDCALF, 
was a calf, inscribed with the letters M. E. D. r . 

‘Our old printers were as fond of name-devices in the sixteenth 
century, as the abbots and priors of the fifteenth had been. Thus 
William NORTON gave on the title-pages of the books printed by 
him, a sweet-William growing out of the bung-hole of a tun, labelled 
with the syllable Nor; William MIDDLETON gaye a capital M in 
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the middle of a tun; Richard GRAFTON, the graft of an apple-tree 
issuing from a fun; and GARRET Dews, two fellows in a garret 
playing at dice, and casting deur! John Day used the figure of a 
sleeping boy, whom another boy was awakening, and, pointing to 
the sun, exclaiming, ‘ Arise, for it is day / A clumsy invention, 
scarcely deserving the name of a rebus. Perhaps the most far- 
fetched device ever used was that of another printer, one Master 
JUGGE, who took to express his name a nightingale sitting in a 
bush, with a scrole in her mouth, wherein was written ‘jugge, jugge, 
jugge : 

<‘Some printers in recent times have imitated their typographical 
ancestors by the introduction of their rebus on title-pages. The late 
Mr. TALBoyYs, of Oxford, ensigned all his publications with an axe 
struck into the stem of a tree, and the motto TAILLE Bois! 

‘“‘T have reserved for the last, as being the best I have seen, the 
celebrated rebus of IsL1p, Abbot of West- 
minster, which occurs in several forms in 
that chapel of the abbey which bears his 
name. ‘Two copies of this rebus are now 
before the reader: a description of the 


one forming our tail-piece, will suffice for 
both. It may be read three ways: first, 
a human EYE, and a SLIP of a tree; second, a man sliding from the 
branches of the tree, and of course exclaiming, ‘1 SLIP!’ and third, 
a hand rending off one of the boughs of the same tree, and again re- 
echoing, ‘J slip !’ Camden, who mentions this quaint device, gives 
a fourth reading of it, namely, the letter 4 placed beside the slip, 
thus again producing the name—IsLip. Reader, our Lettuce is ex- 
hausted !” 
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Gallery of Antiquities selected from the British Museum. 

_ By F. Arundale and J. Bonomi; with Descriptions by 
S. Birch, Assistant to the Antiquarian Department of 
the Museum, &c. Nos. II. to V. Weale, Lond., 1842. 
4to. 


In a previous number we noticed the first part of this work, 
and expressed our opinion as to its utility, and the ability 
with which it is executed. The succeeding parts are equally 
entitled to commendation, and the work, when completed, 
will be of great importance to the antiquarian. 

Parts II. to V. contain representations of Nouf, Sate, 
Neith, Phtah, Pasht, Athor, Nofre-Athom, Moui, Sabak, 
Month-ra, Re or Ra, Hapimoou, Thoth, Thmei, Selk, Imouth, 
Hbos (?), Osiris, Isis, Nephthys, and Horus—thus embracing 
some of the chief deities of the Egyptian mythology. Mr. 
Birch has displayed an intimate knowledge of a very intricate 
subject, and illustrated, from a variety of sources (the refe- 
rences to which are all most carefully given), several myste- 
rious points in Egyptian antiquity. He has demonstrated the 
worship of Nouf, or Noum, to be of very high antiquity, as 
the name of this deity occurs in the cartouches of Cheops in 
the pyramids, and also at Wady Magara. Nofre-Athom is 


the Atmoo of Sir Gardner Wilkinson, to whom, when > 


adorned with a lily, as in this instance, a chapter of the 
Sepulchral Ritual is dedicated. It is mystically called “ the 
guardian of the nostrils of the sun.” The figure given of 
Sabak, or Savak, or Souchis, is of a coarse execution, and 
belongs to a late period. This representation of the de- 
stroyer, the devourer of nature, the antagonist principle of 
Chnouphis, the creative, and Horus, the saving power of the 
deity, is of uncommon occurrence. Mr. Pettigrew found it 
upon the case of Osiri, whose mummy was unrolled by him, 
at the Royal Institution, in 1837. The observations on 
Hapimoou will interest our readers : 
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. “ Fig. 45, plate xiii., represents a statue of the Nile, about the 
size of life. The ancient name of this river was Hapimoou, the 
Numerous Waters, which may imply the stream inundating the 
country. The Nile was represented by the Egyptians as, in the 
present instance, androgynous, his form distinguished for its embon- 
point, with the addition of female breasts, to indicate that the river 
was the nurse and support of Egypt, which it nourished with its 
waters, circulating life and fertility over the plains. In the same. 
sense, the breasts of the river were depicted flowing with water, or 
else he held in the hand a frog, out of whose mouth gushed a stream 
of water. Since Egypt was divided into the upper and the lower 
region, as the universe formed the upper and lower world, there 
were also two Niles, the Hapimoous of the south and north, 
which were distinguished from each other by wearing on their heads 
the lily, lotus, and papyrus, emblems of the upper and lower divi- 
sions of the country, to the respective soils of which these plants 
were restricted. The flesh of the two Niles was coloured, the one 
red, and the other blue, which has been supposed to allude to the 

turbid colour-of the inundation, and the limpid colour of the river in 
_ its ordinary state. The Nile is represented often, as in this statue, 
holding an altar, upon which are the circular and oval cakes of 
bread, gourds, the head, haunch, ribs, &c., of a calf. Pendant from 
this altar, which is grooved with a spout in front for libations, are 
lotus-fiowers, maize, and water-fowl, the produce of the river. On 
his right side, before his leg, are flowers of the papyrus, through 
which the god is walking. On the bronze of Harsaphes, the sides 
of the pedestal were decorated with a train of Niles, nearly in simi- 
lar attitudes ; and the two Niles, holding trays of water plants, and 
respectively attended by the goddesses Koi, or ‘ Fields,’ and Oubash- 
rompi, ‘ Blooming Plants,’ follow in the suite of one of the Ptolemies. 
Re, Phtah, and Hapimoou, formed the triad worshipped at Silsilis. Like 
the Ocean of the Greeks, Hapimoou was styled ‘ Father of the Gods 
in Snem, or Beghe,’ and is stated to have been the father of Amoun. 
The offices performed by the Nile are of a subordinate character; in 
the chamber of Philce, where the creator, Noum, fabricates the limbs 
of Osiris out of potter’s clay, the Nile ministers the water to him ; 
and he, in like manner, offers water from his breast to the soul of 
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Osiris. He seldom or never appears as a principal deity; but it is 
stated in the hieroglyphics that he vivifies all lands by his offerings 
of kufi (perfumes). He is once depicted seated in a rocky cave, 
holding in each hand a water- vase, which some have supposed is in- 
tended to represent the cataracts, but, possibly, the mountains of the 
moon, where the fabled sources of the river were situated. On the 
top of the rock are a hawk and vulture, emblems of the male and 
female principles of nature, or of Osiris, or Horus, and Maut. The 
Nile is also represented holding in his hands the god, Horus, or the 
youthful monarch. The region where his worship chiefly prevailed 
was at Snem, of which he was especially lord; he was also styled 
‘the force (?) in the land of Poui, who gives of libation to 
Osiris.’ ” 


The History and Antiquities of the Parish of Hammersmith, 
interspersed with Biographical Notices. By Thomas 
Faulkner. London, Nichols and Co. 1839. 8vo. pp. 446. 


As our journal has not yet reached an advanced age, we 
shall think-it right from time to time to notice some of the 
antiquarian publications which made their appearance before 
it came into existence, and which have not yet become old 
books. One of these is the history of Hammersmith, which 
heads our present article, and which forms part of a series of 
histories of the western suburbs of the metropolis, some of 
which have already appeared. - Mr. Faulkner is, we believe, 
preparing for publication a history of Chiswick. 

Mr. Faulkner deserves our praise for his diligence and zeal. - 
His volume forms a good history of an important and inte- 
resting district, connected in many ways with remarkable 
events in our national history. Unfortunately, the harvest of 
the antiquary in the neighbourhood of London is not rich: 
the most curious relics of past ages are continually swept 
away by the blast of utilitarianism, and scarcely a day 
passes in which some remnant of antiquity is not allowed to 
perish. We shall give, as specimens of Mr. Faulkner’s work, 
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two or three notices of old buildings which remained when 
his book was published: we cannot assert that they are there 
still. Among the few more ancient houses which remain in 
the parish of Hammersmith, one of the most curious is the 
cottage, of which we transfer Mr. Faulkner’s sketch to our pre- 
sent page, and of which he gives the following description : 


‘** Between Gagegle-goose Green and Starch Green, the footway 
runs in a winding direction, and is elevated several feet above the 
carriage road, which has been evidently, in former ages, a water- 
course impassable to foot-passengers. The ancient stream still rans 
by the road side, pursuing its devious course towards the Thames. 

*« At the northern extremity of this elevated causeway stands an 
isolated cottage, a venerable specimen of the domestic architecture of 
the sixteenth century. It has, however, lately been plastered, but, 
previous to that barbarous innovation, it formed, with its angular 
chimneys, casement windows, and wattled walls, a very picturesque 
object, when seen from the road side. 
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*« Tt is interesting to trace the various changes that our domestic 
architecture has undergone during a succession of ages. We are 
told, by Cesar, that the habitations of the Britons were built of the 
frailest materials, and the residence of the most powerful chieftain 
differed only in size from the cabin of the meanest of his tribe. The 
Romans introduced the use of stone and brick, and numerous mag- 
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nificent edifices were raised by them and the Romanized Britons 
during their occupation of this island. In the Saxon and Norman 
period, the churches and castles were built with stone, but the dwel- 
lings of the people were constructed with a mixture of clay and 
timber, a practice which continued to prevail till the commencement 
of the seventeenth century. The following letter, from the celebrated 
Erasmus to Dr. Francis, physician to Cardinal Wolsey, gives a vivid 
description of the interior of common dwellings in the reign of 
Henry VIII. : 

‘¢ « T often wonder, and not without concern, whence it comes to 
pass, that England for so many: years hath been continually afflicted 
with pestilence, and, above all, with sweating sickness, which seems 
in a manner peculiar to that country. We read of a city which was. 
delivered from a plague of Jong continuance, by altering the build- 
ings according to the advice of a certain philosopher. I am much 
mistaken, if England, by the same method, might not find a cure. 
First of all, they are totally regardless concerning the aspect of their 
doors and windows, to the east, north, and south. ‘Then they build 
their chambers so that they admit not a thorough air, which yet, in 
Galen’s opinion, is very necessary. They glaze a great part of the 
sides with small panes, designed to admit the light, and exclude the 
wind, but these windows are full of chinks, through which enters a 
percolated air, which, stagnatizing in the room, is more noxious than 
the wind. 

*«¢ As to the floors, they are usually made of clay, covered with 
rushes that grow in fens, which are so slightly removed now and 
then, that the lower part remains for twenty years together, and in 
it a collection of spittle, beer, scraps, and other filth, thence, upon 
change of weather, a vapour is exhaled, very pernicious, in my opi- 
nion, to the human body. I am persuaded that the island would be 
far more healthy, if the use of these rushes were qu'te laid aside, and 
the chambers so built as to let in the air on two or three sides, with 
such glass windows as might be either thrown quite open, or kept 
quite shut, without small crannies to let in the wind, for as it is 
useful sometimes to admit of the air, so it is sometimes to ex- 
clude it,” 7 


There is (or was) another remarkable old house near Brook 
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Green. The following cut represents a fine old inn, appa- 
rently of the earlier part of the seventeenth century. 


*< Proceeding along the water-side, we pass by two mud-houses, 
constructed near the banks of the river, and consisting of disgusting 
bare walls, upon the site of which formerly stood a capital mansion. 
At a little distance is situate : 
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THE SHIP PUBLIC HOUSE, 


an ancient building, in the style of the time of Charles I. The fine 
old portico of red brick has a picturesque effect, and of which the 
annexed vignette is a correct view.” 


The Banqueting House, belonging to the residence of the 
queen of Charles II., is an equally good specimen of the style 
of building just before the revolution. 


«© THE UpPpER MALL.—The queen-dowager of Charles II. resided 
here for several years in the summer season. The mansion was 
large, but of humble exterior. When Bowack wrote his ‘ Account 
of Hammersmith, it was in possession of Mr. Nash, and it was after- 
wards occupied as a school, and was pulled down in 1808.° Ata 
short distance from its site is the Banqueting House, of which the 
annexed vignette represents the south front. It was probably built 
by the queen as a ball-room, The upper story contains five hand- 
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some circular-recessed niches with ornaments, each of which origi- 
nally contained a figure cast in lead. Above is a moulded cornice 
with dentils, surmounted by a blocking course. The whole of this 
work is beautifully finished, and even in its present dilapidated state 
presents a fine specimen of brickwork, equalled only by its more for- 
tunate neighbour, Bradmore House. The interior shews the remains 
of a large room, with its coved ceiling and cornice. The doorway 
of the basement story is now bricked up, and against the front of 
the building a greenhouse is erected. 
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THE BANQUETING HALL, 


«In the De Clifford MSS., now dispersed, we find the following 
mention of these premises, in a letter from John Povey, a Clerk of 
the Council Chamber, addressed to Sir Robert Southwell, dated 
April 5, 1687: ‘ Spring Gardens is for this day removed to Ham- 
mersmith, where the Queen Dowager regales herself for the first 
time.’ This place is thus noticed by Dr. Hamilton, in ‘ A View of 
the Gardens near London, in December, 1691,’ communicated to the 
Society of Antiquaries. ‘The Queen Dowager’s garden at Hammer- 
smith has a good greenhouse, with an high-erected front to the south, 
whence the roof falls backward. The house is well stored with 
greens of common kinds; but the Queen not being for curious plants 
or flowers, they want most of the curious sorts of greens, and in the 
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garden there is little of value but wall-trees. Monsieur Hermon 
Van Guine is a man of great skill and industry, having raised great 
numbers of orange and lemon trees by inoculation with myrtles, 
Roman bayes, and other greens of pretty shapes, which he has to 
dispose of.’ ” 


Our last extract shall be an account of the old parish 
church. 


“© When parish churches were originally built, the founder first 
applied himself to tne bishop for his license, which, being granted, 
the churchyard was set out, and then they also set upacross. When 
the building was finished, it was endowed, and afterwards conse- 
crated. But now, by the common law, any individual may build a 
church or chapel, but the law takes no notice of any church or chapel, 
nor of any privilege which they may possess, until they have been 
consecrated by the bishop, which ceremony, by ancient constitutions, 
was ordered to be performed within two years after the building was 
completed. The reason why all churches do not point to the east, is 
owing to the time of the year at which their foundations were laid ; 
for, if begun in June; they of course pointed to the north-east, the 
sun being in that quarter; if in the spring or autumn, they were full 
east; and, by the direction of these churches, may be known the 
season of the year when they were built. 

** At the first building of this church, the resident gentry seem to 
ear vied with each other in the embellishment of it in various ways ; 
the pew doors were curiously ornamented with heraldic and other 
carvings, some of which still remain ; the windows were enriched 
with painted glass and armorial bearings, and the ceiling and walls 
were painted with appropriate devices ; but, unfortunately, the church 
lay in the midst of the scene of action between the contending parties 
during the civil wars, and the Parliamentarian soldiers exercised, as 
usual, their unholy zeal, by inflicting every indignity and profanation 
to this holy place, as to every other which the piety of our ancestors 
had consecrated to the service of God. Such a lamentable tendency 
has the violence of civil faction to render the mind callous to every 
finer feeling, and to stop up every avenue to sensibility; yet to 


grieve on account of what is destroyed and gone is useless, while to 
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display that which remains is the pleasing task of the local historian. 
The approach to the church is by three entrances with iron gates. 
The north or principal entrance is through an avenue of lime-trees, 
the branches forming a picturesque and natural arch; the church- 
yard and the walks are kept in excellent order. : j 

*‘ Until the year 1834, this sacred edifice was ood as the 
chapel of ease, but, in consequence of the ecclesiastical division of the 
parish from Fulham, which was-then made, it has now become the 


parish church, and will be henceforth considered accordingly.” 


THE PARISH CHURCH: 


¢ 


Eloge de la Chevelure, discours inédit d'un auteur Gree 


anonyme en refutation du Discours de Synésius, intitulé 
Eloge de la Calvitie, publié @aprés un Manuscrit Gree 


de la Bibliotheque Royale. Par E. Miller. Paris, Brock- 


haus and Avenarius. 1840. 8vo., pp. 80. 


This is a remarkable specimen of the literary plaisanteries 
of the Greek sophists of the later ages of the empire, edited 


i 
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by a very excellent and zealous scholar. A similar treatise 
in praise of the hair had been written by the well known Dio 
Chrysostom, but appears to be lost. It was only known 
through a discourse in praise of baldness, written by Synesus 
in answer to it. ‘he anonymous treatise in praise of the 
hair, discovered and edited by Mr. Miller, is an answer to 
the discourse of Synesius, and preserves some important por- 
tions of the original discourse of Dio Chrysostom. We do 
not consider that our plan allows us to notice all works of this 
nature and date; but we feel a particular interest in the pre- 
sent tract, because it belongs to a class of writings which 
appeared again in the middle-ages, under different forms. 


Reliquie Antique. Scraps from ancient manucripts, illus- 
trating chiefly Early English Literature, and the English 
Language. Edited by Thomas Wright, Esq., F.S.A., 
and James Orchard Halliwell, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A. 8vo. 
Pickering. 1842. Part xi. 


We are glad to see that this very valuable work is at its 
eleventh number. We understand that it 1s to be completed 
in fourteen, when it will form two volumes, containing an im- 
mense mass of varied and curious materials for the history of 
our language and literature, including many fragments of An- 
glo-Norman and of middle-age Latin. The present number 
contains a curious inedited English Mystery on the Resurrec- 
tion, some English verses on Pope Joan, notes of Possession 
(of books) in English verse, early English moral songs, an 
Anglo-Norman drinking-song, a valuable early list of Anglo- 
Saxon bishops and kings, a satire on the people of Kildare, 
in English verse, of the fourteenth century, with several 
other poems, from the same MS., some other short pieces, and 
a catalogue of the library of the monastery of Rievaux, made 


in the fourteenth century. We cannot resist the temptation 
M 2 
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of quoting the curious * Notes of Possession,” communicated 
by Mr. Halliwell. 


“It was a common custom in early times for owners of books to 
write in them metrical notes of their right to possess and keep them. 
The following are a few of such scraps. I may mention that the 
earliest printed book-plate that I know of, is inserted in the MS. 
Claud. D. vii., being that of Sir Henry Savile, the celebrated anti- 
quary and historian. 


‘«From MS. Ashm. 59, of the fifteenth century. 

‘* Yee that desyre in herte and have pleasaunce 

Olde stories in bookis for to rede, 

Gode matiers putt hem in remembraunce, 

And of the other take yee none hede ; 

Byseching yowe of your godely hede, 

Whane yee this boke have over-redde and seyne, 

To Johan Shirley restore yee it ageine. 


“From MS. Harl. 1251, written by the Countess of Worcester, 
about the year 1440. 
«And I yt los, and yow yt fynd, 
I pray yow hartely to be so kynd, 
That yow wel take a letel payne, 
To se my boke brothe home agayne. 
Thys boke is one, 
And Gods kors ys anoder ; 
They that take the ton, 
God gefe them the toder. 


“From MS. Bib. Reg. 18, A. xvij., of the fifteenth century. 
‘« He that stelys this booke 
Shul be hanged on a hooke. 
He that this booke stelle wolde, 
Sone be his herte colde. 
That it mow so be. 
Seith Amen for cherité. 


“* Qui scripsit carmen, 
Pookefait est sibi nomen. 
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Miller jungatur, 
Qui scripsit sic nominatur. 


‘“‘ From MS. Harl. 45, of the fifteenth century, 
‘« If ony persone stele this boke, 
He shal be hongyd by a hoke, 
Or by the necke with a rope. 


“From MS. Addit. 10336, temp. Hen. vii. 
“ This is the boke of William Tucke, 
Christ graunte to hym yn erth good lucke ; 
And or he dye to send hym grace, 
In Hevyn so hye to purchase a place. 


** From MS. Ii. vi. 4, in the public library of Cambridge, a breviary 
of the fifteenth century. 
** Where from evyr thys boke be com, 

Yt ys Wyllyam Barbors of New Bokenham. 

Who-so-ever thys booke fynde, 

I pray hym have thysin hys mynde ; 

For Hys love that dyed on tree, 

Save thys booke and bryng yt to me !— 

Wylliam Barbor off newe Bokenham. 


«From MS. Harl. 3118, of the time of Henry VIII. 
‘‘ Thomas Beech is my name, 
And with my pen I write the same ; 
Yf my pen had been better, 
I would have mended it everey lettere. 


‘« From a printed book formerly in the possession of John Flamstead, 
the celebrated astronomer, 
«¢ John Flamsteed his book, 
In it he doth often look. 


From a copy of Recorde’s ‘‘ Grounde of Artes,” in the possession of 
Mr. Maynard. 
‘* Hic liber mihi pertinet, 
Denie it who can; 
Ad Jacobum Parsons, 
A verie honeste man. 
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In Gravesendia 
He is to be founde, 
Si non moveatur, 
And laid in the grounde. 
1674.” 


ON ETRURIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
BY J. K. WALKER, M.D. 


[PAPER SECOND. | 


~The more I prosecute my researches into the subject of 


Etrurian Antiquities, the more I feel convinced that the 
learned world have formed an inadequate estimate of the im- 
portance of the discoveries which have been brought to light 
in that most interesting country. No lover of classic lore 


can look with a cold and indifferent eye on the efforts now. 


making to explain the contents of the Eugubian tables, which 
were unintelligible in the age of Cicero, and which have bafiled 
the learning of all succeeding ages. Hitherto all the attempts 
to evoke the genius that dwells in the sepulchral caverns of 
Etruria, to unlock the hidden treasure, and expound the mean- 
ing of the inscriptions still legible on their walls, have proved 
bootless.. Two words, indeed, RIL AVRIL, are said to mean 
*‘ vixit annos;’’ and this is all the result of ages of research. 
And, may I ask, what reasons are there for believing that 
even this is the true interpretation? Is there any etymologi- 
cal or other ground for this interpretation? What if these 
words should be found to have another meaning! - Much of 
the discrepancy of opinion that exists on the subject, arises 
from inattention to this circumstance. Sufficient distinction 
has not been made between early and later Etrurian remains. 
On the latter we find, it is true, Etrurian letters, but there is 
often a mixture of other languages. Many such instances 
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are now before me. On the side of a vase there are the words 
“Ton athen ethen athblon,’’ in Etruscan characters. Every 
Grecian scholar sees that this is partly a Greek inscription. 
But the case is very different with the oldest Etrurian inscrip- 
tions, which are easily read, but to decipher them, “hic labor, 
hoc opus est.” In these earliest records there is often, if not 
always, a total want of every thing indicative of Grecian origin, 
except, indeed, the letters which bear an extraordinary simi- 
larity to the Cadmean or Phenician. There is nothing in 
the remains of antient Greece or Rome in the smallest degree 
to be compared with the tombs of antient Etruria. No other 
nation, not even Egypt, or any other nation of antiquity, sur- 
passed her in the deep, pure, and engrossing homage she paid 
to the dead. We cannot even now look upon the disentombed 
remains of this buried empire, whose power was at its height 
before Rome existed, and whose origin is lost in the twilight 
of antiquity, without emotions of awe and wonder. Who 
can describe the feelings of the adventurous explorer, who, we 
are told by Mr. Hamilton Grey, discovered in Tarquinia the 
body itself of an Etruscan chief! ‘‘ He saw him crowned with 
gold, covered with armour, with a shield, spear, and arrows 
by his side, and extended on his stone bier. Buta change 
soon came over the figure: it trembled, it crumbled, and va- 
nished away; and, by the time an entrance was effected, all 
that remained was the golden crown, and a handful of dust, 
with some fragments of the arms.” 

But, as I purpose to pursue the examination into the lan- 
guage of Etruria, which I had commenced in a preceding 
paper, I must not dwell on the painted sepulchres, and crowns 
of gold, and other emblems of barbaric power and greatness, 
prior to Rome, which yet remain, to attest the history of a 
once great and powerful nation. It may not, however, be 
foreign to the object of my paper to mention, that in some 
Etrurian tombs were found vases of great size and handsome 
form, exhibiting éllustrations of a very antient Persian poem. 
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I allude to this fact for the purpose of shewing that there ex- 
isted a commerce between Etruria and Persia ; and the object 
-of this paper is to shew that the original letters of Etruria 


were of oriental origin, like the Cadmzan alphabet, both bor- 


rowed from Phoenicia; or, perhaps, what may be doubted by 
some, that the earliest letters of all these alphabets were of 
Babylonic origin. 

In the first place, let me refer the philological student to a 
table of alphabets, containing the antient Samaritan, the He- 
brew, and the Phoenician. Let him compare the Pheenician 
with the Samaritan, and afterwards examine the most antient 
Etruscan alphabets in existence: he will discover a strong 


similarity, such, indeed, as could not have been the case had — 


they not all sprung from the same origin. There is not 
more difference than will be found between exemplars of 
English letters in the last seven or eight centuries. More- 
over, we have no evidence that the Etrurian alphabet found 
in sepulchral inscriptions, or even in the Eugubean tables, 


presents the most antient form of letters, or such as were first 


introduced into that country. Some earlier letters, of which 
we have no record, may have been of a ruder character. Sueh, 
however, as have been handed down to us, sufficiently shew 
that the early letters in Etruria were angular, and may have 
originally resembled the characters found on the Babylonian 
bricks.* The Babylonians, we know, were of the very highest 
antiquity. ‘Their empire was of vast extent, comprehending 
Syria, or Assyria, and Persia. The Chaldeans introduced 
themselves every where by their knowledge of astronomy. 
In fact, the names of most of the Babylonian deities are to be 


* Dr, Hager’s “ Dissertation on the newly-discovered Babylonian 
Bricks.”” It has been shewn that these Babylonian characters were 
found on common brick, and that several other alphabets of other 
nations were probably derived from this source. They may have 
been the Chaldaic characters mentioned by the antients, rather than 
the square Chaldaic now used by the Jews. 
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found in the antient Sanscrit books. Palestine and Phcenicia 
are proved by antient authors to have belonged to As- 
syria; and their language shews its Babylonic origin, being 
merely a dialect of the more antient Assyrian. I find, too, 
that the names used in Scripture of persons existing before 
the deluge are significant in the Hebrew tongue; it is scarcely 
to be doubted, therefore, but that this was the first language 
spoken by man after his creation, and was the foundation of 
the Chaldean. But, though this language itself has been 
little changed from the first age to the present time, yet the 
letters were probably of a much simpler form than they now 
are. Zhe origin of letters is no where recorded in Scripture, 
The Samaritan letters on some most antient coins have a kind 
of nail-headed tops. Antient gems and cylinders found in 
Persia exhibit a nail-headed character exactly of the same 
kind. In proportion as we ascend to the first. ages of the 
world, the less round and more angular the letters were. The 
letters found in the Etruscan tombs shew this, and so do those 
used in the earlier Eugubean tables. The Samaritan, Phe- 
nician, and Cadmzan letters do the same: all, however, seem 
to have come from the same source. It has been an inex- 
cusable fault in many philological inquirers, that they have 
not founded their theories on the only authentic source, the 
Mosaic history. It is true, we may not find our philological 
difficulties solved, or our curiosity gratified in all respects by 
a perusal of the few and short notices contained in Scripture 
on the origin of nations. Yet one thing should be deeply im- 
pressed upon the mind of every inquirer into this subject, that 
any theory grounded on any other basis than what Scripture 
warrants must be false. With such a guide to control him, 
he will form a more just estimate of the truth of any philo- 
logical proposition than if left to the reveries of human fancy ; 
and, let me tell him, that the more he investigates (that is, 
if he is properly qualified for the task), the more will. he see 
that he is following an unerring guide. 
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It seems to me that each accession of evidence gives in- 
creased stability to the truth of Scripture testimony. I con- 
ceive that, if it can be shewn that the earliest letters of the 
first existing nations of the world bore a strong resemblance, 
and that, if by Divine dispensation their language became dif- 
ferent, as we learn from Scripture, the existence in our day 
of the most antient letters of such early nations as those of 
the Etrurians, so closely resembling the Pheenician, the Cad- 
mean, and even the Egyptian, and some others yet preserved 
to us, adds another link to the chain of testimony we already 
have of the truth of the sacred oracle; for we know that, 
though their letters were similar, their dialect at least, if not 
their language, was different. It is not impossible but that 
the earliest Etruscan letters might originally have been some- 
what different from the letters of the Eugubean tables, ap- 
proaching more to the nail-headed character. Even the oldest 
Sanscrit character seems to be compounded of nail-headed 


perpendicular strokes. In the course of ages rounder cha-- 


racters were introduced — so in the Eugubean tables.* In 
the early tables we find the letter V, but no where the letter O 
or G3; whereas, in the tables of a later date, we find the letter 
O admitted instead of V, and sometimes instead of F. We 
find also G is now introduced. In one of the latter class we 
find a prayer for the agriculture of Ikuvium in language which 
was not understood in the days of Livy —it is written 
IIOVVINA. In the early specimens of Roman language, 
O and U are used indifferently, such as Hecoba for Hecuba, 


* These tables are of brass or bronze, engraved on each side with 
a long liturgy, and the names of places, and deities, and references 
to local manners and customs, which but for them would have been 
unknown. Eight of these tables are in Etruscan, and four in Latin 
characters. The latter seem to be like the other tables as to their 
contents, though somewhat modernised. Those in the Etruscan cha- 
racter are thought to be at least three hundred years older, that is, 


of the time of Romulus and Remus, 
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Notrix for Nutrix. But other Italian states, as well as Etru- 
ria, had not the letter O, but substituted V. or afterward U. 
It has been already observed, that the Etruscan were formed 
like the Cadmean characters, from the Phcenician, or, at all 
events, from some Asistic alphabet ; whence, indeed, all the 
modes of writing used in Europe are derived. The custom 
of writing from right to left, the omitting the short vowels, 
and their practice of noting double consonants by a single 
letter, and the want of the letter O, clearly bespeak the Tunic 
origin of the Etruscan letters. 

From whence, indeed, has arisen the order of arrangement 
of the letters in the Latin, Greek, Etrurian, Hebrew, and 
other oriental languages? ‘This order is purely artificial ; 
for, though it might be deemed according to nature to begin 
the alphabet with the letter A, the simplest of the vowel 
sounds, no reason can be given why B should be so generally 
adopted as the second, except all had been originally derived 
from the same common source, the most antient Hebrew. 
In every nation, more or less variation has taken place in the 
form of written characters from the insensible effects of the 
lapse of time, or the fancy of transcribers, or love of innova- - 
tion, and various causes. Thus it was, Herodotus tells us, 
with the Phoenician characters, which were first used by the 
Greeks. In process of time, as the pronunciation altered, the 
form of the letters was also changed. ‘The original Greek 
language, as I have already observed, in its primitive and na- 
tive simplicity, was very different from what has been handed 
down to us in the pages of Homer and Herodotus. Even 
the Greek articles, which now form so large a part, were, ac- 
cording to Plutarch, once scarcely known. How far there 
was an original resemblance in language, as well as letters, 
between the earliest Greek and Etrurian, is a question upon 
which I shall not on the present occasion enter. ‘To form, 
however, any probable conjecture from what fountain any 
language is derived, we must: strip it of all its adventitious 
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ornaments, its terminations, adjuncts, &c. If, after under- 
going this process, we find the roots of any two languages 
corresponding in a great number of instances, we are at 
liberty to infer that, though these languages have been ren- 
dered more unlike by the successive alterations and additions 
of ages, yet that they were descended from one common 
parent. Both Greek and Latin verbs are often compounded 
with prepositions, and so altered by time from their original 
root, as to elude all attempts to trace their etymology. I can 
scarcely believe that Dionysius is correct, when he asserts 
that the language spoken by the Etruscans was not only a 
totally peculiar one, but that tt bore no affinity to any other. 
It is true that no analogy with the Greek language in its 
more perfect form, or with the kindred branch of the Latin, 
can be detected even by the most skilful etymological torture. 
It is distinct, as Niebuhr tells us, from the Sabine and from 
the Oscan.* Yet I do not believe that it was Niebuhr’s opi- 
nion that the Etrurian did not bear an original affinity to 
some early Asiatic language. And here I beg to remind the 
reader, that the name of Tuscans and Etrurians, so usually 
assigned to this people by Greek and Roman writers, was not 
the title which they gave themselves. ‘The name they gave 
themselves was Raseni, or Rasena. This name, it is said, 
was afterwards changed into Tyrseni, by the addition of the 
servile T superadded. It has also been suggested, too, that 
the Etruri, or, as they were antiently denominated, Eturi, 
derived their name from Aturia, that of their parental coun- 
try, for Assyria and Aturia differ merely in dialect, the for- 
mer being equivalent to the Chaldean word ynx and the 
latter to the Hebrew sw as may be evinced from Bochart 
and others. Since, therefore, nothing is more common than 
the permutation of A into Ein oriental words (e.g. Enakim pro 
Anakim), especially when written in Greek characters, Atura 


* Had Etrurian been similar to Oscan, or the origin of any con- 
siderable portion of early Latin, Varro must have known it. — 
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and Etura must be regarded as the same word; and this 
name, along with that of Raseni, was probably the earliest 
national appellation. 

What confers additional strength to this belief is, that 
Resen was a city of Assyria, where a language, of which the 
Phoenician was either a dialect, or nearly the same, was 
spoken. We find that among the children of Shem were 
Elam and Ashur, who gave names to Assyria, and who (Gen. 
x., v. 11, 12.) ** builded Resen between Ninevah and Calah: 
the same is a great city.”” In the 22nd verse we find Lud 
also mentioned as the brother of Ashur, and he has always 
been considered as the great ancestor of the Lydians. It is 
not a little extraordinary, that, differing as they do in many 
minor details respecting the origin of the Etrurian nation, 
both Herodotus and other ancient authors* agree in this 
point, in assigning to them a Lydian extraction. As might 
be expected with every thing that passed through their hand, 
the Greeks, as usual, did not omit to give their own version 
of the story. But the voice of all antiquity cannot be en- 
tirely wrong; and, whether the Lydian colony laid the foun- 
dation of the Tyrrheni, who, at all events, were afterwards 
identified with the Etrurians, or of the Etruscans themselves, 
is a matter of secondary importance. All 1 contend for is 
the establishment of an Assyrian colony, originally in the 
country known by the name, in after times, of Etruria. At 
the time when this event took place, the languages, or rather 
dialects, of the Egyptians, Assyrians, Babylonians, Celts, 
Syrian, Arabs, &c., must have approached extremely near to 


* Dionysius of Halicarnassus says that the Tyrseni or Etruscans were 
a branch of the Pelasgi, that migrated into Europe not many ages after 
the dispersion ; and that those who marched by land as far as Lydia 
detached a colony under the conduct of Tyrsenus to Italy. Hence, 
some have concluded that the Lydian Pelasgi, or Etruscans, were only 
a division of the Pelasgi inhabiting Greece. 
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the Hebrew and Pheenician, which latter, as I have before 
stated, were originally almost the same. 

There is yet another circumstance which I would men- 
tion in discussing this question, which has reference to the 
(Enotrians, whom the Greeks regarded alone as Italians, and 
the oldest of their genealogies calls the Cinotrians Pelas- 
gians.* How little dependence can be placed upon the end- 
less theories about this people, the Pelasgi, is manifest from 


* Never was there such confusion and contradiction in the history 
of any people that ever lived asin that of the Pelasgi; there is such a 
jumbling of discordant accounts together, that it must be left to the 
good sense and historical tact of the inquirer to decide upon the most 
probable account. Some derive their name from the Hebrew Peleg, 
implying division: whatever, however, was the etymology of this 
word, it is certain they were a wandering people. In the writings of 
Strabo and Dion. Halicarn. we frequently find ro medacycoy of the 
same sort and signification as ro modvmdavntixov. ‘These old Pelasgi 
were found not only in Greece, but in almost all other parts of the 
world, emi mdétora rhs olkoupevns mAavnOevres, aS Plutarch expresses 
it in the life of Romulus. The probability is that in the first ages of 
the world this was a common name given to all those who, after the 
confusion of Babel, were obliged to divide and separate from their 
former friends and relations, and to disperse themselves over the face 
of the earth. There were not, as usual, wanting Greek fabulists, who 
created an imaginary person, Pelasgus, as the founder of this people; 
but this fiction was too gross to be adopted by the best authors. 
What has contributed much to convey an incorrect impression with 
regard to the Pelasgians, is the practice of the Roman poets calling the 
Greeks very often Pelasgians; and, as we are all familiar, from our 
youth, with their writings, we imbibe wrong notions in this respect. 
It is a singular circumstance that the name Larissa should be given to 


the two ancient capitals, as they are regarded, of the Pelasgi nation” 


in Thessaly and Asia, and by the citadel of Argos, a town near the 
Liris, and many other places, so that, in the opinion of Neibuhr, it 
may be regarded as a Pelasgic word. May not this name and the 
Ktrurian Lars be derived from the same source ? . 
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this fact, that in the age of Augustus no trace of such a people 
could be found, though there was historical evidence at hand 
to show that the Pelasgians had located themselves in many 
different quarters of Italy. The Greeks, as usual, to the 
great confusion of ancient history, have raised up an ima- 
ginary person, Cinotrius, as the founder of this people. 
But the real name is compounded of both the Hebrew jy 
and a Persian syllable ¢er, the first part of which is disguised 
by passing through the Grecian school, and pronounced ow, 
which is not to be wondered at, seeing that this people had 
neither yod nor vau in their alphabet, and therefore were 
obliged to pronounce ow instead of yy, and they called jy (i. e. 
Javan) Ie, lon; and the country Javinia, Ionia; and, by 
giving ow their own termination os, they formed owos vinum, 
Now, my object in these remarks is toshow that their derivation 
may have some bearing on the Etruscans ; for it is said, in the 
oldest authors, that the first person who fixed monarchical 
government in Etruria was Janus ; supposed, by many able 
‘scholars, to be the Javan of Scripture. Those who are of 
opinion that the Pelasgi, who occupied the country of the 
Etrurians, were the Génotrii here spoken of, may finda reason 
in the fact that Janus was the first king of Etruria according 
to Varro and others ; and the etymology of Janus is the same 
as CEnotrus, except the last syllable. This, however, is mere 
conjecture, though it is almost certain that the word Cenotrii 
is a corruption, by the Greeks, of some eastern name. If this 
people really came from the east, they must have acquired 
this name during their residence in Greece. At all events, 
the CGEnotrians spread themselves into Umbria, and as far as 
Latium. 

Something of the same confusion that characterises the ac- 
counts of the Pelasgi is observable in the history of the Celts, 
but this portion of my subject must be reserved for a future 
paper. ‘The time, I trust, is not far distant when the re- 
searches of Sir William Betham will enable him to shew a 
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connection between the ancient Celtic inhabitants of Gaul. 


and the British islands, including Ireland and the mysterious 
people, whose origin and language form the subject of my 
present paper. ‘ So faras we can learn from the prospectus 
of that eminent scholar, it appears, from the Eugubean 
tables, that the Phoenicians were the navigating people of an- 
tiquity, who, having passed the mouth of the Mediterranean 
into the ocean, coasted along Spain to Cape Ortegal, which 
they called Am bre tut a, or the oceans north headland, on 
which they established a fire-beacon ; and eventually one of 
their ships, being driven by wind into the current, crossed 
the Bay of Biscay in a direct north course to Carnesoire 
point, in the now county of Wexford, to which they gave the 
name it still bears, Car na saor, or the turn of freedom. ‘The 
deviation from the direct north course, round the point, by 
which they became free from the stormy waves they had be- 
fore encountered, and, therefore, called it the Point of the Free 
Turn. They also mention the great Black rock, which they 
saw in the sea, which they called Al tus car, or the rock of 
the first turn, a nameit still bears. The Tuscar rock is now, 
as then, one of the most prominent features in the Irish 
channel, and lies to the north-east of Carnesoire point. Cape 


St. Vincent had the name of the Am bre, or the Ocean’s — 


Headland,” &c., &c. 
From this specimen of the prospectus of the forthcoming 
_ work, the philological student will judge of its vast impor- 


- 


tance if the evidence is such as to justify the interpretation here — 


given to these mysterious tables, which are read without diffi- 
culty, but whose solution has baffled the learning of twenty 
centuries. How this language became so entirely lost, is a 
mystery we cannot solve. We do not even know when the 
Ionic way of writing from left to right was introduced into 
Italy ; but it is certain that it did not universally prevail in 
Greece till several ages after it was introduced. ‘The Athe- 
nians retained the Pheenician practice of writing from right 
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to left till the year of Rome, 350; and so did the Samnites 
even in the sixth century of that city, or 230 years before 
Christ, for we have the Samnite alphabet* of that century, 
wherein the letters are placed from right to left; and this 
too when the Ionic way of writing prevailed in some parts of 
Italy, in the third century of Rome. Though we are not 
told when the Romans established the use of the Ionic letters, 
yet they seem not to have acknowledged the Pelasgian and 
Etruscan to have been Greek alphabets ; the most learned of 
them knew none older than the Ionic. Subsequently, in the 
age of Augustus, the Etrurian language was as totally un- 
known to their most eminent scholars as the oldest language 
of the ancient Britons is to a modern English student. Never- 
theless, when Horace wishes to compliment his patron 
Mecenas, he mentions his Lydian descent...... 


Lydorum quidquid Etruscos 
Incoluit fines, nemo generosior est te. 


The Oscan language, however, is more intelligible to us. 
Niebuhr was induced to forego his intention of giving his view 
_ of the Oscan language from existing remains, since that task 

was undertaken by Professor Kleuze. Could no English 
scholar be found to execute such a work, which is much 
wanted, to give us a more correct insight into the origin of 
many words of the Latin language? Polybius says of the 
language of the treaty between Rome and Carthage, con- 
cluded in the first year of the Commonwealth, it was so un- 
like the Latin of his own time, that even those who under- 
stood it best, found some things in it, which, with their best 
attention, they could scarcely explain. 

It would be a gross omission on such a subject, not to take 
some notice of the religious history of so antient a people as 
the Etrurians. 

It is stated that in common with the Phoenicians and the 


* M. Gebelin, vol vi., pl. 2. 
VOL. II. N 
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earliest Greeks, they worshipped the Cabiri, whose myste- 
rious rites are of the most antient kind. According to 
Sanchoniathon, they were the same as the Corybantes and 
Dioscuri, the offspring of the just man Sadyc.* They lived, 
he says, in the time of Elion, surnamed the Most High; and 
of a personage named Barith. The subject of the Cabiri has 


been too often discussed to make any further allusion to them | 


necessary in the present brief allusion to the Etrurian dei- 
ties. The Roman Minerva was borrowed from the Hérurian 
Menfre. Jupiter was called Tina; Juno, Talna; Venus, 
Turan; Apollo, Aplu; Mercury, Turms; Cupid, Epeur; 
Erkle, the Roman Hercules. All these, we know, were af- 
terwards adopted by the Romans. The Etruscan Memfre, 
or Menfre, is of oriental origin ; whether from the Sanscrit 
word men, which signifies to think, or because (as Sir Wil- 
liam Betham has it) she was called Ma Nerf, or good Nerf, 
the goddess of the sea. As goddess of the sea, however, I 
should rather suppose her title would be Mem fre, the syl- 
lable mem signifying water. The name Tina, the Jupiter of 
the Romans, as well as Zyv Znvos of the Greeks, were both 
of oriental origin—the former, probably, from Adonai, 
one of the names given to God in the Old Testament one 
hundred and thirty-four times. From a similar source, pro- 
bably, was originally derived the Scandinavian Odin. 

Tie god Turms, is the same as the Greek Hermes ; and 
Betarmus was originally an Egyptian exercise, in honour of 
Hermes, whose name has been also referred to an Eastern 
derivation. So, also, the Etrurian Epeur, the Roman Cupid, 
will, I apprehend, be found of Canaanitish origin, the same, 
probably, as the Peor mentioned in the Old Testament, or 
from the word np, to be fruitful. So may the Scandina- 
vian Venus Freya be derived from the same source. The 
Celts we are assured were from the East, and the theology of 


* Sadyc, in Hebrew, signifies just ; thought to apply to Noah. 
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the Scandinavians had something in common with that of the 
Etrurians, for, according to both, a limit and end was fixed 
to the life even of the superior gods. 

The Erkle of the Etrurians, (in Egypt Arcles) was, pro- 
bably, the same as Ourchol, a deity of ‘Tyre and Sidon, and 
we have also Sethlans, on an antient inscription, for the Ro- 
man Vulcan. I have not been able to discover any traces of 
this name in any of the Canaanitish or Egyptian deities. 
Among the latter, however, I find a priest of Vulcan named 
Sethon. ) 

Camillus, or Casmillus, is said to have been another of 
their deities ; probably from Cham El, or Cam I], a title of 
the deity brought from Chaldea. What is the Etruscan 
Asar, but the Eswara of the Sanscrit, meaning solar fire ? 
The etymology of this will be apparent to every Hebrew 
scholar. Hesychius says, Arcoe Oeor iro Suppnyvev. There 
are other mythological peculiarities of the Etrurians, which 
I might with propriety introduce, but I must not tres- 
pass upon the patience of your readers too largely on the 
present occasion. After all, it is but little we know of the 
religious belief of the primitive Etrurians, before they were 
contaminated by Grecian intermixture. It was, probably, 
much purer originally than that of Egypt or Greece. Their 
belief in supernatural revelations, through a world of spirits, 
in lightning and winds, in the flights and voice of birds, was 
peculiar to this people, and even descended to the latest ages 
of Rome. 

Indeed, there is reason to believe that in the earliest ages 
of Etruria, so great was the simplicity and purity of their 
worship, that they were not polluted by idolatrous practices. 
They even ordained by law, that there should be no statue in 
their temples. That Polytheism afterwards prevailed, is evi- 
dent from the Etrurian inscriptions, and from other sources. 
That it was so in the days of Numa, is shown by his interdic- 
tion of images in the worship of the Deity. We have the 

NA 
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authority of Plutarch, however, that for the first one hun- 
dred and seventy years after building the city, the Romans 
used no images, but thought the Deity to be invisible, and 
our British Druids had no images. Even Egypt, polluted as 
it was in after times by every species of idolatrous abomina- 
tion, had accounts in its antient histories, that a time had 
been when idolatry never prevailed. The earliest idolatry 
recorded in Scripture 1s posterior to the time of Abraham, 
except Sabaism. Neither in Job, nor in the first part of Ge- 
nesis, have we any mention of idols. We read of such in the 
days of Jacob, and we are told that the Pelasgi had no idols 
when they first appeared in Greece and Italy. All these cir- 
cumstances seem to point out, that before their dispersion in 
the days of Peleg, mankind worshipped the true God, and 
Him alone. How prone they afterwards became to go astray, 
and follow the guidance of their own corrupt imaginations, is 
clearly shown by one single circumstance, the difficulty 
which Moses had with the children of Israel, for even under 
the support of miracles, he could not restrain them from ido- 
latry. 

Fearing to have already engrossed too large a share of 
your excellent periodical, I must reserve some other branches 
of this subject, and especially its connexion with Celtic his- 
tory, to some future Gpportunity. 


Huddersfield, April 18, 1842. 


WAKEFIELD AND ITS ANTIQUITIES. 


We make the following extracts relating to this interesting 
old town, from a clever and entertaining Lecture delivered be- 
fore the Members of the Mechanics’ Institution, March, 1842, 
by Mr. W. H. Leatham, and published in a local magazine. 


“ Wakefield, (situated in the Agbrigg division of the Wapontake 
of ‘ Agbrigg and Morley,’) is a place of great antiquity, and was evi- 
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dently of some note among the Romans and Saxons, though nothing 
is authentically known of its history prior to the Norman conquest. 
Many relics of antiquity have been found at Wakefield. At Ling- 
wellgate, March 13, 1821, a large quantity of clay moulds, and four 
crucibles were discovered, in which coin had been cast by the Ro- 
mans. Upwards of a hundred years ago, similar remains were found 
in the same place, as appears by ‘ Camden’s Britannica.’ In 1812, 
on Wakefield Outwood, were discovered forty pounds of copper 
coins of Constantine the Great, (A.D. 306,) Constans, Constantius, 
Crippus, and Licinius, (A.D. 341.) From the above discoveries, 
and from the traces of a sunken military road, it is supposed that 
there has been a Roman station at Wakefield, connecting Cam- 
boduum, (near Almondbury, supposed to be in the neighbourhood of 
Huddersfield,) with Legeolium and Danum, (now Castleford and 
Doncaster. It is very generally surmised, that the coins found at 
Lingwellgate were legalized forgeries of the coin of preceding em- 
perors, issued for the purpose of paying the army, or for defraying 
other expences incurred by the Roman generals who had the com- _ 
mand of Britain; but, upon the sudden recall of the troops, these 
coins and moulds were, most probably, concealed, with an expecta- 
tion that they might be recovered on the return of the Roman 
forces ; which event never taking place, they remained so many ages 
undiscovered, until accident revealed them, after the lapse of twelve 
hundred years. There appears to be no doubt of the antiquity of a 
ford, or ferry, at Bottom Boat, where the Roman road from Ossett 
Street crossed the river in its course to Castleford. We are in- 
formed that Roman coins and urns have been dug up at Alver- 
thorpe, very nearly in a line with this ancient road. All these 
facts combined, seem quite sufficient to establish the conclusion that 
Wakefield was a Roman station. * * 

‘‘The manor of Wakefield is very extensive, including Halifax, 
and stretching from Normanton to the edge of Lancashire. It is 
more than thirty miles in length from east to west, and comprises 
one hundred and eighteen towns, villages, and hamlets, of which 
Wakefield and Halifax are the chief. It appears from Domesday 
Book, to have been part of the demesnes of Edward the Confessor, 
and, at the time of the survey, belonged to the crown. Some 
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writers have asserted that the manor of Wakefield was given by the 
Conqueror, as a marriage portion with his daughter Gundrel, (or 
Gundreda) to William Earl of Warren, one of his Norman followers. 
Others say that it remained annexed to the crown until 1107, or 
1116, when it was granted by Henry I., to William de Placitis, son 
to the above, who did the king great service by taking his brother 
Robert prisoner, whose crown of England, and dukedom of Nor- 
mandy, Henry had usurped. This latter appears probable, as Wil- 
liam de Placitis received, in addition to the manor of Wakefield, 
those of Coninsburg and Thornes, and the lordship of Normanton, 
and he appears to have inherited from his father ‘ Kirkland,’ and 
the manor of ‘ Bloomfield and Yale,’ in Wales, which latter were, 
most probably, the original possessions conferred by William the 
Conqueror on the first Earl of Warren. William de Placitis had a 
son of the same name, who married the daughter of the Karl of 
Boulogne. By her he had a daughter Isabel, who inherited all his 
possessions. Isabel first married William, son of King Stephen ; 
but he died childless. She then married Hamelyn Plantagenet, 
natural son of Geoffrey Plantagenet, by whom she had a son William, 
to whom the manor of Wakefield devolved by right of his mother. 
' This William first married Maude, daughter of the Earl of Arundel, 
and, after her death, a daughter of the Earl of Norfolk. By his last 
wife he left a son, William, who married Johan, daughter of Robert 
de Vere, Earl of Oxford. After his death his wife was delivered of 
a posthumous child, John, the last and most famous Earl of Warren 
and Surrey, also Earl of Strathern, in Scotland, Lord of Bloomfield 
and Yale, Coninsburg, and Wakefield, Count of the Palace, &c. * * 

“‘The following extraordinary legend is related by Roger Ho- 
venden. In the year 1201, Eustace, Abbot of Hay, in Normandy, . 
came into England, preaching the duty of extending the Sabbath 
from three o’clock p.m. on Saturday, to sun rising on Monday 
morning, pleading the authority of an epistle written by Christ him- 
self, and found on the altar of St. Simon, at Golgotha. The shrewd 
people of Yorkshire treated this fanatic with contempt, and the 
miller of Wakefield persisted in grinding his corn after the hour of 
cessation, for which disobedience, says the historian, gravely, his 
corn was turned into blood, while the mill-wheel stood immoveable 
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against all the water of the Calder. This story is of some service, 
as bearing testimony to the antiquity of the Wakefield mill. The 
ancient privilege of the ‘ soke,’ is of such remote origin, that the 
date of its institution is now entirely lost. Ail attempts have 
hitherto failed in procuring the repeal of this heavy tax. There is 
a small property situated in Warrengate, in the possession of the 
present lessees of the Soke mills, which is soke free, and which for- 
merly was part of the possessions of the ‘ Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem,’ whose estate lay at Newland, and who were invariably 
exempt from paying sokage dues. 

«* Among the antiquities situated in the vicinity of Wakefield, may 
be noticed the ancient nunnery of ‘ Kirklees,’ founded by Reynerus 
Flandrensis, in the reign of Henry II. The tomb of the prioress 
Elizabeth de Stainton points out the site of the old abbey church, 
and Robin Hood’s grave, in Kirklees Park, is a spot visited by all 
the lovers of antiquity. This celebrated personage is said to have 
breathed his last at Kirklees, December 24, 1247, having, it is said, 
_ applied to his treacherous relative, the prioress, for medical treat- 
ment, and she, by means of excessive bleeding, or violent potions, is 
charged with having accelerated his death. His real name was 
‘Fitzooth,’ and his grandfather, Ralph Fitzooth, Earl of Kyme, 
came over with William Rufus, and his name appears in the roll of 
Battle Abbey. Connected with Robin Hood, and more especially 
with the town of Wakefield, is the valiant Pinder, George-a-Green. 
‘Pinder’s Fields’ are supposed to be the site of his long day’s ex- 
ploit with the renowned outlaw. 

‘«* Dr. Naylor is of opinion that the old Saxon church of Wakefield 
was situated at the north end of the town, and, probably, on the 
_ site of the subsequent chapel of St. John’s, in ‘St. John’s Close,’ 
where foundations and remains of interments have lately been dug 
up. This chapel of ‘St. John’s’ appears to have been founded by 
one ‘ John Locke, and we are informed that ‘Thomas Ryther,’ in 
his will, proved 1528, bequeathed the sum of £20 towards the 
founding of one place in the seminary there. We have proof that 
this chapel was in existence in 32nd of Henry VI., and that an an- 
chorite then resided there. Without pretending to give an opinion 
upon the site of the old Saxon church, we are informed that the 
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‘ Norman church,’ (built by William Earl of Warren, and dedicated 
to ‘All Saints,’ or ‘ All Hallows,’ and given by him to his convent 
of Lewes,) occupied the site of the present parish church. We also 
find that Geoffrey Plantagenet, Archbishop of York, confirmed to 
the prior and monks of Lewes, the pension of sixty shillings out of 
it, most probably as a compensation for releasing the advowson to 
the representative of the original patron. There is no doubt but that 
William de Melton, Archbishop of York, consecrated a mew church | 
at Wakefield, in August, 1322, or 1329, which had been erected on 
the site of the old Norman edifice. The great altar was dedicated to 
‘ All Saints,’ the south altar to ‘St. Mary the Virgin,’ the north 
altar to ‘St. Nicholas,’ and the altar in the middle of the chancel, to 
‘St. Peter.’ The tower of the present building is supposed to be the 
only part of the church then consecrated. We find that in 1469-70, 
the whole body was rebuilt, though we do not discover any reason 
why the erection of 1329 was taken down. In 1724, the south side 
of the church was entirely renewed, and the north side and south 
end within fifty years have also been rebuilt. The church is one 
hundred and fifty-six feet long, sixty-nine broad, and before the last 
alteration, the tower and spire were two hundred and thirty-seven 
feet high. In 1714, one third of the spire was blown down. In 
1832, fifteen feet of it were taken down, and rebuilt. Thus the re- 
pairs and renovations have removed the greatest part of this ancient 
fabric. Yet the parish church of Wakefield is one of the hand- 
somest in the North, and deservedly admired by all strangers. 

“Mr. Scatcherd mentions, that in the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine’ 
for December, 1756, an account is given of a number of antique 
figures in wood and alabaster, which were found concealed in the 
roof of the chapel on the bridge. One of these figures is said to re~ 
present St. William, the thirtieth Archbishop of York; the rest, 
scripture subjects, in nowise illustrative of the Battle of Wakefield. 
The same remark applies to the sculptures on the west front of the 
chapel. They are supposed to be altogether illustrative of scripture 
history. Dr. Naylor is of opinion that the antique figures in wood 
and alabaster were employed in religious pageants, and in his deri- 
vation of ‘ Goody bower,’ from ‘ God i’th’ bower,’ supposes that the 
houses in that neighbourhood were made use of in the exhibition of 
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some of those spectacles which were so common in the early Catholic 
times. Whether the images exhibited by Mr. Bucktrout, and said 
to have been found in the roof of a house in Northgate, since pulled 
down, were the same as are described in the ‘ Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine,’ I do not know, but it seems most likely they were, as the de- 
scription of them given in Mr. Bucktrout’s hand-bill exactly corre- 
sponds with that given in the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine.’ One of 
these hand-bills is, I believe, in the possession of Mr. Dixon, of the 
Back Lane. | 

** We will now refer to Leland’s account of the town of Wake- 
field, which he visited in 1542. He describes it as a very quick 
market-town, well served with flesh and fish, so that a right honest 
man shall fare well for twopence a meal. He also informs us, that 
it standeth now all by clothing, and especially notes the fair bridge 
of stone of nine arches, with its right goodly chapel of our lady. : In 
the year 1700, Fuller visited the town, but a change seems to have 
come over the scene, for he remarks upon the cognomen ‘merry 
Wakefield,’ and appears (like some of us at the present day) to have 
been greatly at a loss to find out where the ‘ great mirth of the place 
resides.’ We will turn our attention for a moment to the fine old 
hall, standing at the northern extremity of the town. ‘ Heselden 
Hall’ belonged to a family of that name as early as the reign of 
Henry II. This family was of some consequence in the reign of 
Edward III., for we find that, in the forty-eighth year of his reign, 
Thomas de Heselden was bailiff of the court of Wakefield. The 
banqueting hall is a fine timber apartment. There were remnants of 
painted glass in the roof of this hall, which corresponded very much 
with those formerly decorating the old church. Dr. Naylor informs 
us that Heselden Hall passed from the Heseldens to the Pegges, a 
family who came from the neighbourhood of East Ardsley. In the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, it belonged to Mr. George Savile. His 
sons, dying without issue, the estate passed to Mr. Wentworth, 
afterwards Lord Strafford. At the death of the last earl, it came 
to Hatfield Kaye, Esg., and from his sisters, to Mr. John Hat- 
field. 

‘«* Wakefield was alternately possessed by ‘ Cavaleers and Round- 
heads,’ just as the ebb and flow of the fortune of each party occa- 
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sioned. The taking of Wakefield by Fairfax, appears, however, to 
have been the most signal action that occurred at this period in the 
town. It has been said that the day before this capture of Wake- 
field by Fairfax, General Goring and other officers had been spend- 
ing a very jolly evening at Heath Hall, amusing themselves with 
bowls and other sports, and that they drank so freely on the occasion, 
as to be incapable of properly attending to the defence of the town 
when the enemy approached early in the morning. This may well 
account for the weak resistance which the town appears to have 
made, though garrisoned with thrice the number of the assailants, 
and is quite in character with Goring’s dissolute habits. 

“‘ Heath Hall was built in the reign of Elizabeth, by John Kaye, 
usually described of ‘ Oakenshaw,’ a son of the ‘heiress of Dods- 
worth.’ His wife’s arms, and those of ‘ Kaye,’ may still be seen 
carved in stone over the principal entrance. The hall and lands ad- 
jacent, were purchased of the Kayes by Lady Bolles, and at her 
death, in 1662, descended by her daughter Ann, who married Sir 
William Dalston, Bart., to the family of that name, and became their 
chief seat for many generations. The Dalstons were connected by 
marriage with the families of Ramsden and Wentworth. Finally, 
their heiress, Elizabeth, married Captain Theobald Dillon; at her 
decease, leaving no issue, agreeably with the will of Sir G. Dalston, 
the hall came to his nephew, Francis Fauquier, Esq., and his heirs 
male, in default of such, to William Fauquier, whose son, William, 
sold it to the Hon. John Smyth, the grandfather of the present pos- 
sessor, J.G. Smyth, Esq. Of the various tenants of Heath Hall, 
may be mentioned Mr. Howard, the father of the late Duke of Nor- 
folk, also a sisterhood of French nuns, of the order of St. Benedict, 
who took refuge in England at the time of the French Revolution. 
Kirkthorpe churchyard contains the graves of eight individuals who 
were members of the above-named order, and who died between the 
years 1813 and 1818. Of Lady Bolles many strange stories are 
told. She was the founder of a charity at Wakefield, and also a 


benefactor of Sandal and Heath. She was created baronetess in her — 


own right, 1635, and died at Heath Hall, in her eighty-first year, 
1662, and lies buried in Ledsham church, where a full-length white 
marble monument represents her dressed in her shrouds The vil- 
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lagers say that Lady Bolles expressly ordered the room in which she 
died to be walled up, which chamber so remained fifty years, and, 
having been opened, the old lady has ‘ walked’ ever since!” 
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May 26th, Mr. J. B. Bergne in the chair.-—Read: 

I. A paper from Mr. Borrell of Smyrna, on unedited autonomous 
and imperial Greek coins. Among these are three types of the coins 
of Aegialus in Amorgo, exhibiting on the reverse the god Pan with 
his symbols. Goltzius and others have published coins of the small 
island of Amorgus, but their authenticity is doubtful; those of 
Aegialus are more satisfactory, as others with similar legends and 
devices have been found of late in the ruins of that city. 

On a coin of Hadrian, struck at Andrus, with the reverse of 
Bacchus holding the cantharum and thyrsus, legend ANAPI; the 
writer observes that no imperial coins have yet been published of 
Andrus. The worship of Bacchus prevailed in the island ; the wine 
made there was excellent, and Pliny mentions a fountain near the 
temple of Bacchus, the water of which, during the celebration of the 
public fétes to the honour of that deity, had the flavour of wine. 

Coins hitherto unknown of the Islands of Delos, Gyaros, and 
Naxos, were described minutely; they are of high interest, and 
throw considerable light on the religious rites and customs of the 
inhabitants of those islands. | 

2, A paper by M. Adrian de Longperier, on the appropriation of 
several of the doubtful Saxon coins discovered at Cuerdale. 

3. A paper by Mr. W. P. P. Shortt, on the ‘“‘ Majorina Pecunia,” 
or base currency of the later periods of the Roman empire. 

Among various specimens of ancient and modern coins and medals 
exhibited to the society, was an impression in wax of the gold medal 
about to be presented to the Pacha of Egypt, by a committee of 
English noblemen and gentlemen, as a mark of their esteem of that 
potentate’s generous conduct during the Syrian war, in protecting 
the subjects and property of adverse powers, and keeping open the 
overland route to India. 
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Carresponvence, 
PRIORY OF TIPTREE, ESSEX.—THE MONTCHENSY 
FAMILY. ; 


To the Editor of the Archeologist. 
Sir, 
In order to render my proposed little ‘‘ History of the 
Priory of Tiptree, Essex,’’ as complete and interesting as possible, 
allow me, through the medium of your valuable miscellany, to state 
that I shall feel particularly obliged to any brother antiquarian who 
can supply me with the smallest information illustrative of the history 
of the family of Montchensy, who flourished about the thirteenth 
century. It appears that, among the chief benefactors to the ancient 
Priory of Tiptree, were the Montchensys, for, in 1299, or 1300, 
Ralph de Montchensy and Albrida, his wife, gave to the Convent 
and Priory of Typpetre 1 messuage, 149 acres of arable, and 4 acres 
of wood, in Great Braxted.—(Jnquis., 28 Ed. I.) With some trifling 
variation in the orthography, I think it right to observe, the name of 
‘* Montchensy”’ repeatedly occurs among the list of benefactors to 
several religious houses in Suffolk and Norfolk. — (Vide Taylor’s 
Index Monasticus, pp. 11, 16, 18, 24, 30, 83, 96, and 97.) I can 
only add that any thing, even of the crudest and most trifling nature, 
relating to the family in question, will be received with much plea- 
sure, and acknowledged with many thanks. 
I remain, Sir, 
Your obliged and obedient servant, 
| CHARLES. CLARK. 
Great Totham Hall, Essex, 


May, 1842. 


Pavieties. 

Egyptian Literary Association.—In 1836, a society, under the de- 
signation of the Egyptian Society, was established in Cairo, to serve 
as a centre of reunion for travellers and savants, and to afford them 
facilities for research in Egypt and the adjoining countries. During 
the six years of its existence, it has failed to accomplish its object, 
save in one point, the formation of a library for its members. It 
has, therefore, been determined to establish an Hgyptian Literary As- 
sociation, for collecting and publishing, every six months, or oftener, 
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the most interesting observations upon natural history, archeology, 
and languages of Egypt and the neighbouring countries of Asia and 
Africa, and to facilitate the researches of travellers by offering them 
the advantages of a library of the best works upon the east, and the 
admission to a cabinet of natural history and antiquities. The society 
is open to all nations, and already embraces the chief travellers of 
the day. The members are ordinary, associate, or corresponding 
and honorary. The former must either have resided in Egypt, or 
have travelled in the neighbouring parts of Asia or Africa; the 
second class are of course non-resident members; and the latter, 
persons distinguished by their works on Egypt. In this division, 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson, Mr. Pettigrew, and Mr. Birch have been 
associated. Mr. Abbott, the honorary secretary, has placed his 
rich collection of antiquities at the service of the members; and 
Mons. Prisse has put to press Miscellanea Hieroglyphica, ou Htudes 
sur 1 Histoire, la Religion, et la Langue des Anciens Egyptiens. A 
collection of specimens of early Arabic writing, Paleographie Kou- 
fique, in twenty sheets folio, is also in preparation. 

Nétre Dame de Paris.—A commission of the-Historical Committee 
of Arts and Monuments in France, composed of MM. Vitet, Victor 
Hugo, du Sommerard, de Montalembert, Didron, Héricart de Thury, 
Schmit, Albert Lenoir, and Robelin, has replaced, in the abside of 
Notre Dame, the statue of the Bishop Matiphas de Bussy, who died 
in 1304. This statue, in white marble, and of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, had been buried since the great revolution in the crypts of the 
church. It has recently been discovered in that position. The 
bishop whom it represents built the chapels of the abside. We un- 
derstand that the French government has in contemplation the com- 
plete restoration of this noble cathedral. 

The Church of the Holy Sepulchre, Cambridge.—The repairs of this 
church are proceeding in the most satisfactory manner. The work- 
men are at present engaged on the groining of the round tower, the 
eight ribs, supporting a heavy keystone in the centre, being already 
completed. The whole of this part is of clunch, which is peculiarly 
adapted for groining, not only from its lightness and the facility 
with which it can be worked, but from its great firmness and dura- 
bility. It has now been ascertained beyond all doubt (what was, 
upon the first survey of the church previous to commencing the pre- 
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sent extensive repairs, considered uncertain), that the tower was ori- 
ginally vaulted in precisely the same manner as it is now to be restored; 
some of the old ribs having been found bonded into the wall at their 
point of springing from the vaulting-shafts. That the whole of this 
tower, and probably also the circular aisle, was once adorned inter- 
nally with fresco-painting, appears from several parts where the 
original colours yet remain concealed behind the coatings of white- 
wash and plaster. It is proposed to decorate the semicircular dome 
or groining in the same manner; to lay down a pavement of en- 
caustic tiles manufactured expressly for this purpose; and, if possi- 
ble, to fill the clerestory windows with stained glass, of plain and 
ancient design, but of the richest and most gorgeous colours. The 
ancient arch into the apse, which we before described as having been 
in great part recovered, is also to be replaced. Should the Com- 
mittee for the restoration be enabled to procure sufficient funds to 
carry their intentions into effect, this ancient church will be one of 
the most interesting buildings in the kingdom, and present, it is 
hoped, an example of successful restoration well worthy of being 
imitated by others.—The Ecclesiologist. 

The Percy Society.—On Monday, May 2, was held at the rooms 
of the Royal Society of Literature, the second anniversary meeting 
of this society, when the following gentlemen were elected on the 
Council of the ensuing year. 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Braybrooke, William Jerdan, Esq., FS.A., 


F.S.A., President. M.R.S.L. 

Thomas Amyot, Esq., F.R.S., Treas. Sir Frederic Madden, F. R. S., 
S. A. F.S.A., Keeper of the MSS. in 

William Henry Black, Esq. the British Museum. 

J. A. Cahusac, Esq., F.S.A. T. J. Pettigrew, Esq., F. R. S., 

William Chappell, Esq, F.S.A., F.S.A. 
Treasurer. E. F. Rimbault, Esq., F.S.A., Se-— 

J. Payne Collier, Esq., F.S.A. cretary. 

T. Crofton Croker, Esq., F.S.A., William J. Thoms, Esq., F.S.A. 
M.R.LA. James Walsh, Esq. 

Peter Cunningham, Esq. Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., 

Rey. Alexander Dyce. FS A. 


The Camden Society.—The fourth general meeting of this society 
‘was held on the same day, at the Freemasons’ Tavern. The funds 
of the society were stated to be in a very flourishing condition. The 
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following gentlemen were elected tc form the Council of the ensuing 


year. 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Francis Eger- 
ton, M. P., President. 


Thomas Amyot, Esq., F’.R.S., Treas. : 


S.A., Director. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Braybrooke. 


James O. Halliwell, Esq:, F.R.S., 
F.S,A. 

The Rev. Joseph Hunter, F.S.A. 

Sir Frederic Madden, K.H., F.R.S., 
F.S.A. 


John Bruce, Esq., F.S.A., Treas. John Herman Merivale, Esq., - 

Jolin Payne Collier, Esq., F.S.A. F.S.A. 

Charles Purton Cooper, Esq., Q.C., The Rev. Lancelot Sharpe, M A., 
D.C.L., F.R.S., F.S.A. F.S.A. 


T. Croften Croker, Esq. F.S.A., Thomas Stapleton, Esq., F.S.A. 


M.R.LA. William John Thoms, Esq,, F.S.A., 
Sir Henry Ellis, K.H., F.R.S., Sec. Secretary. 
S.A. Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. 


Remarkable Pits in Dorsetshire.-—Some excavations, attended with 
peculiar circumstances, were made a few days since in the parish of 
Sturminster Marshall, Dorset. From these, it appears that in the 
common field of that parish a number of circular pits, since filled up 
to the level of the surrounding soil, were dug in the Romano-Bri- 
These 


pits, which had been excavated in the solid chalk, and are now filled 


tish era, the purpose of which it seems hard to determine. 


with loose rubble, are circular shafts, with strictly perpendicular 
sides, from six to seven feet in diameter, and from ten to twelve feet 
in depth. Four or five of them have been cleared to the bottom. 


In one a large urn, fifteen inches high, of the ordinary blackware of 


the period mentioned, was found, fractured, but so complete as to 
admit of the fragments being united: here, also, were portions of 
another urn. On the floor of another shaft were discovered the 
fragments of four or five similar urns, seemingly heaped together 
promiscuously. Like fragments of pottery were observed in others 
of the excavations, but no perfect vessel; and in one was a small 
portion of a circular stone, of a hard, close texture, probably part of 
a quern. No charcoal, ashes, or other traces of fire were observed, 
nor any bones, so that these places were manifestly not appropriated 
to sepulchral uses: nor has any coin been discovered. The pottery 
found is somewhat coarser than the blackware of similar character 
generally found, and would seem to indicate the incipient engrafting 
of Roman improved workmanship on ruder British art. These pits 
were accidentally struck upon by some labourers at work in a large 


chalk pit; they are but a few yards distant from each other, and as 
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no indications of such shafts are manifest on the level surface of the 
soil, a considerable number probably yet remain undiscovered. 
Those spoken of above were cleared out, and examined with great 
care, under the direction of some gentlemen of antiquarian experi- 
ence, and any circumstances, in addition to these now recorded, 
likely to indicate the purpose of these remarkable shafts, would 
hardly have escaped their observation. 

Shirley Family.—Evelyn Philip Shirley, Esq., M.P., for Monaghan, 
and son of the member for Warwickshire, has just printed, at a great 
expence, for presentation to his friends, a handsome quarto volume, 
entitled ‘“‘ Sremmata SuHeRLerana; or the Annals of the Shirley 
Family, Lords of Nether Etindon, in the county of Warwick, and of 
Shirley, in the county of Derby. Privately printed by J. B. Nichols 
and Son, 25, Parliament Street, Westminster, 1841, ;” and which is 
profusely illustrated with wood engravings of views, autographs, and 
shields, by Messrs. Jewett and Cleghorn. The volume evinces great 
research and the refined taste of its accomplished author. 

Papers of Gustavus IIT. of Sweden.—The two coffers deposited at 
Upsal by the direction of Gustavus III., mentioned in our eighth num- 
ber, were opened on the 29th of March. The great expectation which 
the public had been led to form respecting the contents of these coffers 
was singularly disappointed. The larger coffer contained a bag, 
sealed, and placed there in 1783, when the king visited Italy. It 
bore the following inscription : —‘‘ All the packets which shall be 
marked with a cross, or which shall be designated under the name 
of papers of freemasonry, are not to be opened except by the reigning 
king of my dynasty.” This excludes the present monarch, Charles 
XIV., as well as the Prince Gustavus Vasa. This coffer also con- 
tained—1, various letters and papers of the date of 1780, comprising 
the correspondence of the king on his visit to Spa in that year; 2, the 
papers connected with his journey to Finland in 1783; 3, a plan for 
_ the defence of the country, the papers of the councellor of state Liewen, 
and many other manuscripts, which may serve, perhaps, to form a 
volume of Memoirs of the Court of Sweden, but which do not ap- 
pear to offer any great historical interest. In the smaller coffer there 
was found only a bag full of letters, despatches, and other papers, 
among which was the plan of the opera of Gustavus Vasa, composed 
by the king, with the prologue. 
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